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PKEFACE 

The  nature  of  philosophy  is,  perhaps,  best  under- 
stood when  we  think  of  it  as  spiritual  warfare.  To 
be  sure,  the  love  of  wisdom  inspires  it,  and  is  the 
driving  power  of  it ;  but  the  wisdom  beloved  by  the 
philosopher  is  no  accessible  mistress  waiting  for  the 
lover  in  safe  places  that  are  easily  found.  She  is 
a  guarded  beauty  who  abides  in  her  citadel,  sur- 
rounded by  high  walls  and  embattled  hosts,  and 
must  be  won  precariously,  and  kept  when  won,  at 
the  sword's  point.  Of  the  two  forms  of  the  philo- 
sopher's warfare,  the  winning  of  the  beloved  and  the 
keeping  of  her  when  won,  the  last  is  perhaps  the 
more  exacting.  Knowing  himself  to  be  fallible,  he 
lives  in  a  brave  uncertainty.  To  be  worthy  of  his 
vocation  as  a  lover  of  wisdom  the  philosopher  must 
be  a  man  of  great  courage. 

The  reader  of  Captain  Knox's  book  will  find 
himself  engaged  in  a  perilous  enterprise.  "  We  are 
upon  an  engagement  very  difficult  " — words  written 
by  Cromwell  on  the  eve  of  Dunbar — might  have 
been  taken  as  the  motto  of  it.  It  exhibits  a  dia- 
lectic wrestle  between  formidable  antagonists,  in  the 
course  of  which  Captain  Knox  shows  himself  no  less 
determined  in  his  assertion  of  freedom  than  his 
determinist  opponent  in  the  assertion  of  necessity. 
Were  the  reader  to  confine  his  attention  to  either 
antagonist,  considered  apart  from  the  hostile  activi- 
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ties  of  the  other,  he  would  probably  incline  to  the 
side  of  necessity,  since  each  of  them  seems  to  be 
actuated  by  a  force,  or  dominated  by  a  purpose, 
which  completely  masters  him.  But  we  recommend 
him  to  attend  rather  to  the  dramatic  situation 
created  by  their  conflict,  to  keep  his  eye,  so  to  speak, 
on  both  of  them  at  the  same  time,  and  to  study 
them  in  their  mutual  antagonisms.  If  he  does  so 
he  will  find  himself  in  the  presence  of  an  issue  that 
hangs  in  the  balance,  of  a  real  alternative  between 
necessity  and  freedom,  waiting  to  be  decided  this 
way  or  that.  The  perception  of  this  will  incline  the 
reader,  if  we  may  judge  him  by  ourselves,  to  take 
sides  with  Captain  Knox,  whose  contention  is, 
throughout  his  book,  that  real  alternatives  do,  in 
fact,  exist  and  that  we  live  in  the  constant  presence 
of  them.  He  may  even  suspect,  and  is  certain  to 
do  so  if  metaphysically  minded,  that  these  two 
words,  necessity  and  freedom,  are  the  names  of 
reciprocating  or  alternating  modes  of  our  thought 
activity,  the  Law  of  Contradiction  (on  which  deter- 
minism stands  founded)  having  no  significance  save 
for  a  mind  that  is  capable  of  transcending  it,  while 
freedom  in  like  manner  would  be  insignificant 
without  the  Law.  Moreover,  when  the  end  of  the 
argument  is  reached,  and  the  moment  comes  for 
pronouncing  judgement  in  favour  of  one  side  or  the 
other,  the  reader  is  not  unlikely  to  feel  that  he  is 
again  confronted  with  a  real  alternative  which  he 
cannot  deal  with  except  at  the  risk  of  error  ;  and 
he  may  possibly  choose — we  use  the  word  advisedly 
— to  pronounce  no  judgement  at  all,  thereby  inad- 
vertently asserting  his  freedom  as  judge  and  so 
giving  the  decision,  which  he  would  fain  avoid,  in 
favour  of  Captain  Knox. 
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We  also  anticipate  that  the  reader's  interest  in 
the  book  will  be  greatly  deepened  when  he  comes 
to  discern,  as  we  think  he  will,  that  the  determinist 
opponent  with  whom  Captain  Knox  here  does  battle  is 
not  always  an  enemy  external  to  himself,  bearing  such 
names  as  Bradley  or  Russell,  but  often  a  domestic 
rebel,  or  foe  within  the  household,  who,  but  for  the 
effort  here  put  forth  to  suppress  him,  might  con- 
ceivably have  been  named  Knox.  As  with  all  the 
critical  combats  of  philosophy,  the  battlefield  of  the 
will  to  be  free  is  obviously  internal  to  the  philosopher. 
Looking  within,  the  reader  will  recognise  it  in  his 
own  bosom.  Unless  we  are  much  mistaken,  Captain 
Knox  intends  him  to  find  it  there. 

All  this  may  be  otherwise  expressed  by  saying 
that  philosophy  betokens  an  intense  exertion  of  the 
will.  It  may  even  be  that  the  intensest  exertion  of 
which  the  human  will  is  capable  occurs  to  philosophers 
in  their  moments  of  concentrated  dialectic,  of  which 
there  are  many  in  this  book.  In  particular  we  need 
to  remind  ourselves  that  the  study  of  the  will  is 
itself  an  exercise  of  the  will ;  most  manifestly  so 
when  the  study  issues  in  propagandist  efforts  to 
convert  those  thinkers  whose  theory  of  the  will 
differs  from  our  own.  If  entry  into  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  were  to  be  granted  to  men  in  the  order  in 
which  their  wills  have  been  exercised  during  their 
lifetime  it  is  probable  that  determinist  philosophers 
would  be  among  the  first  to  go  in.  And  their 
opponents,  with  Captain  Knox  among  them,  would 
not  be  far  behind. 

That  this  aspect,  the  volitional  aspect,  of  their 
calling  has  not  been  more  widely  recognised  by  the 
philosophers  themselves  is  certainly  remarkable. 
Perhaps  we  may  explain  it  on  the  ground  that  in 
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the  highest  exercise  of  the  will  the  intellectual 
powers  are  so  deeply  involved  with  the  volitional  as 
to  be  unable  to  detach  themselves  for  the  purpose 
of  observing  their  own  condition.  Just  as  "  the 
healthy  know  not  of  their  health  but  only  the  sick  ", 
so  it  would  seem  that  the  strong,  concentrated,  and 
persistent  will  is  less  aware  of  itself  than  the  feeble, 
the  wandering,  and  the  intermittent.  Certainly  no 
mistake  could  be  more  fatal  to  a  sound  philosophy 
than  that  of  supposing  the  will  to  be  out  of  com- 
mission, functionless  or  asleep  at  those  moments 
when  we  are  engaged  in  studying  the  nature  of  our 
own  minds  or  of  the  universe.  '  Disinterested  spec- 
tators '  is  what  we  then  try  to  be ;  but  it  will  be 
found,  if  we  examine  ourselves  closely,  that  the  dis- 
interestedness of  our  contemplative  hours  is  not  a 
self-maintaining  condition.  It  costs  an  effort,  and 
the  effort  would  lapse  immediately  were  it  not  for 
the  interest  we  take  in  the  object  of  our  study.  A 
'  wise  passiveness '  is  doubtless  a  highly  favourable 
attitude  for  apprehending  Reality  ;  but  when  we 
inquire  what  it  is  that  distinguishes  a  wise  passive- 
ness from  an  unwise  we  find  the  difference  to  consist, 
precisely,  in  that  energy,  in  that  alertness  of  mind, 
which  betoken  the  action  of  the  will. 

Words  like  '  attitude  '  or  '  standpoint  '  must  not 
be  allowed  to  mislead  us  by  the  suggestion  they 
carry  of  a  static  or  inactive  condition.  The  attitudes 
and  even  the  standpoints  of  the  philosopher  are 
dynamic  and  volitional.  He  stands  by  actively 
resisting  his  tendency  to  fall  ;  and  in  tliis  attitude  or 
at  this  point,  rather  than  that,  by  opposing  himself 
to  tendencies  and  solicitations  to  stand  otherwise, 
or  elsewhere.  If  by  a  '  disinterested  attitude '  we 
mean  a  condition  from  which  the  action  of  the  will 
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has  been  eliminated,  it  is  clear  that  such  a  condition 
is  impossible  for  the  human  mind.  At  the  very 
least  there  is  involved  in  our  disinterestedness  the 
will  to  see  what  the  universe  has  to  show  us,  and  to 
keep  our  eyes  open  and  observant  while  the  revela- 
tion is  in  progress.  There  is  no  more  interesting 
form  of  the  strenuous  life. 

The  above  considerations  may  suggest  the  per- 
spective in  which  the  author  of  the  book  before  us 
has  placed  and  developed  his  theme.  He  has  a 
vision  of  philosophy  as  will-initiated  and  will- 
sustained.  With  a  dialectic  skill,  which  we  think 
the  reader  will  admire,  he  applies  this  vision — 
which,  perhaps,  were  better  named  an  insight — ^to 
the  overthrowing  of  the  determinist  argument.  His 
method  is,  simply,  to  carry  the  war  into  the  enemy's 
country  and  to  hoist  the  determinist  with  his  own 
petard.  What  he  finds  most  characteristic  of  deter- 
minism is  precisely  the  wilful  determination  of  it, 
the  will  to  destroy  the  will  by  methods  which  the 
will  originates  and  sustains.  Behind  the  logic  of 
the  determinist's  attack  upon  freedom  he  reveals  to 
us  the  volitional  psychology  of  the  attacker ;  and 
in  that  psychology  we  see  the  attacker  affirming 
the  very  freedom  which  his  argument  is  intended  to 
deny. 

This  aspect  of  the  matter  our  author  has  never 
lost  sight  of,  every  chapter  in  his  book  reminding  us, 
by  some  turn  of  the  dialectic,  that  necessity  would 
be  meaningless  in  a  world  where  real  options  were 
non-existent.  And  just  as,  on  the  one  side,  the 
affirmation  of  necessity  would  be  meaningless  if 
freedom  were  an  illusion,  so,  on  the  other,  the 
affirmation  of  freedom  would  be  meaningless  if 
necessity    were    insignificant.     Fundamentally,    no 
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doubt,  our  author's  will-to-be-free  is  a  will  to  be 
free  for  that  valiant  adventure  of  living  in  which,  as 
he  sees  it,  the  significance  of  life  for  a  self-conscious 
being  consists,  and  which  he  feels  would  be  denied 
him  if  determinism  were  true.  Free  for  that.  But 
free  from  what  ?  Free,  we  take  it,  from  the  neces- 
sity affirmed  by  the  determinist,  the  pressure  of 
which  is  experienced  by  our  author  as  the  pressure 
of  something  intensely  real. 

His  book,  in  fact,  is  essentially  an  assertion  of 
valour,  thinly  but  sufficiently  clothed  in  the  gar- 
ments of  dialectic.  It  elaborates  the  valiant  opera- 
tion which  Carlyle  once  described  as  "  taking  the 
devil  by  the  nose  and  wringing  it  ".  But  the  devil 
in  question  is  no  phantom  conjured  up  by  deter- 
minist logic  ;  nor  is  he  to  be  identified  with  deter- 
minism as  a  theory,  nor  with  any  of  the  distinguished 
determinists  whom  our  author  mentions  by  name. 
He  is  Necessity  itself,  acknowledged  as  a  real,  live, 
and  formidable  antagonist.  Clearly  the  will-to-be- 
free  is  the  will-to-be-free  from  this  real  necessity. 

Every  system  of  philosophy  is  beset  by  the 
difficulty  of  accounting  for  its  own  presence  as  a 
fact  in  the  universe.  A  system  which  accounts  for 
everything  else  in  the  universe,  except  itself,  can 
hardly  claim  to  be  complete.  How  it  has  come  to 
pass  that  the  true  nature  of  the  universe  has  got 
itself  so  faultily  transcribed  on  the  human  mind  as 
to  need  the  ministrations  of  philosophy  to  correct 
the  error  is  perhaps  the  most  baffling  of  all  enigmas. 
And  never  is  this  difficulty  so  insistent  as  when 
Freedom  and  Necessity  are  in  question.  That  a 
universe  ruled  by  Necessity  should  give  birth  to  the 
illusion  of  freedom  and  need  the  propaganda  of 
determinism   to   set   the   matter  right ;  or  that   a 
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universe  of  real  options  should  give  birth  to  a 
philosophy  which  denies  their  existence  and  need 
the  counter  propaganda  of  our  author,  remains,  up 
to  date,  an  unfathomed  mystery. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  portions  of  our 
author's  book  are  those  which  reveal  this  difficulty, 
or  at  least  suggest  it.  On  many  readers,  no  doubt, 
they  will  leave  the  impression  that  the  last  word 
about  the  universe  is  neither  Freedom  nor  Necessity, 
but  another  and  more  dramatic  word,  not  yet  found, 
which  shall  indicate  an  eternal  conflict  between  the 
two — between  the  will  to  be  free  and  the  will  to  be 
determined. 

Such  a  conflict  of  wills  is  portrayed  in  this  book. 
What  our  author  here  presents  is  not  a  philosophy 
about  the  will,  but  a  revelation  of  the  will  under  the 
form  of  philosophy,  in  conflict  with  the  opposing 
will  of  the  determinist.  Its  dialectic  is  avowedly 
will-sustained,  and  its  force  as  a  polemic  against 
determinism  lies  in  the  truth,  which  gradually  dawns 
upon  the  reader,  that  determinism  also  is  essentially 
a  volitional  adventure,  vitalised  by  the  very  principle 
it  attempts  to  discredit.  Thus,  in  revealing  the 
will-to-be-free  our  author  has  also  revealed  the  will 
not  to  be  free,  as  it  actuates  the  dialectical  procedure 
of  his  opponents.  In  this  sense  he  may  be  said  to 
hoist  them  with  their  own  petard. 

The  history  of  philosophy  has  been  described  as 
an  age-long  wrestle  with  paradox.  The  philosophy 
of  Hegel — with  whom  our  author  has  interesting 
points  of  contact — frankly  accepts  it  as  such,  finding 
the  significance  of  philosophy  not  in  the  fortunes  of 
the  contending  elements  but  in  the  contest  itself. 
If  now  we  seek  a  name  for  the  sustaining  force  of 
this  wrestle,  for  the  dynamic  of  it,  for  the  valour 
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which  animates  the  propaganda  of  the  opposing 
champions — what  better  name  for  it  can  we  find 
than  the  will-to-be-free  from  the  pressure  of  an 
opposite  ?  Freedom,  as  this  book  presents  it,  is  no 
endowment  conferred  upon  us  gratuitously  by  nature 
or  God,  but  a  condition  that  can  only  exist  when  the 
will  is  active  in  asserting  it.  Our  author  confirms 
the  saying  of  Goethe  :  "  Whoso  would  be  free  must 
win  his  freedom  afresh  every  day." 

It  remains  to  add  that  this  book  was  written  by 
Captain  Knox  during  his  tenure  of  a  Research 
Fellowship  in  Philosophy  at  Manchester  College, 
Oxford,  and  in  fulfilment  of  the  conditions  attached 
to  that  Fellowship. 

L.  P.  JACKS. 
J.  A.  STEWART. 


PAET  I 
INTRODUCTORY 


CHAPTER  I 

MAN  AND  HIS  '  UNIVERSE  ' 
SECTION   I 

For  the  special  purpose  of  correlating  the  position 
here  outlined  with  the  philosophy  of  William  James, 
and  more  particularly  with  his  much  maligned 
doctrine  of  the  '  Will  to  Believe  ',  I  have  been 
allowed  to  reproduce  textually,  as  below,  portions 
of  an  article  ^  written  some  years  ago  for  the  Hibbert 
Journal : 

James's  intellectual  outlook  was  dominated  by 
the  conception  of  the  individual  mind  as  the  in- 
exhaustible fount  of  adventurous  possibility,  rather 
than  by  that  residual  abstraction  '  the  '  human  mind 
'  in  general '.  His  unique  achievement,  in  fact,  as 
a  psychologist,  was  to  provide  a  critical  antidote 
for  that  subtle  poison  of  naturalistic  fatalism  which 
every  psychological  system  before  him  seemed  by 
the  very  law  of  its  nature  doomed  to  distil.  For 
psychology,  modelling  itself  on  physical  science, 
conceived  its  business  to  be  that  of  discounting 
individual  differences  by  the  discovery  of  general 
formulas  of  behaviour.  Always  physical  science 
depends  on  the  assumption,  not  that  certain  things 

^  "  The  Letters  of  William  James  ",  in  the  Hibbert  Journal  for  July 
1921. 
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are  exactly  alike,  but  that  their  individual  differ- 
ences may  for  certain  purposes  be  neglected.  '  Uni- 
formity '  is  its  watchword,  as  successful  prediction 
is  the  measure  of  its  truth.  So  far,  therefore,  as 
psychology  aspires  to  be  in  this  sense  '  scientific  ', 
it  has  abstracted  ab  initio,  not  only  from  the  in- 
dividuality of  the  individual,  but  also  from  the 
particularity  of  his  particular  acts.  Where  we  our- 
selves, however,  as  conscious  individuals  are  con- 
cerned, the  strictly  human  interest  begins  precisely 
where  '  scientific  '  generalisation  leaves  off.  And, 
moreover,  the  uniformities  which  science  '  discovers  ' 
are,  from  the  '  subjective  '  or  psychological  point  of 
view,  products  of  our  own  selective  activity.  All 
scientific  truths  are  also  human  inventions.  Thus, 
on  the  one  hand,  psychological  study  involves  a 
revaluation  of  the  nature  of  '  Universals  '  ;  and, 
on  the  other,  individuality  is  the  everlasting  surd 
which  in  the  end  eludes  the  most  cunning  formulas 
that  the  most  scientific  psychology  can  devise. 

Such,  in  briefest  outline,  is  the  philosophy  of 
personality  that  already  finds  expression  in  James's 
great  Principles  of  Psychology.  Though  it  may  not 
forthwith  establish  the  reality  of  freedom,  at  any 
rate  it  completely  outflanks  all  the  stock  arguments 
in  favour  of  psychological  '  necessity  '.  Essentially 
it  protests  against  a  severance  of  '  will  '  from  '  in- 
tcHigence  ',  which  destroys  the  intelligibility  of  both  : 
against  the  assumption  that  "  everything  not  im- 
posed upon  a  will-less  and  non-cooperant  intellect 
must  count  as  false  "  ;  a  view  which  James  rightly 
regards  as  "  a  preposterous  principle  which  no 
human  being  follows  in  real  life  ".^  And  by  re- 
cognising that  the  impersonal  standpoint  of  science 

*  Letters,  ii.  p.  356. 
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abstracts  from  personality  without  disposing  of  it, 
it  breaks  down  that  hard-and-fast  barrier  between 
the  '  subjective  '  and  the  '  objective  '  which  is  the 
final  source  of  nihilistic  scepticism.  .  .  . 

Though  James  never  committed  himself  totidem 
verbis  to  any  formal  definition  of  philosophy,  he 
seems  to  have  regarded  its  proper  task  as  that  of 
undoing  the  abstraction  by  which  science,  in  the 
narrower  sense,  depersonalises  reality.  For  philo- 
sophy, as  for  religion,  the  question  is  precisely — 
James  would  surely  not  have  banned  the  colloquial- 
ism— '  Where  do  we  come  in  ?  '  Philosophy  is,  to 
use  his  actual  words,  "  the  reflection  of  man  on  his 
relations  with  the  universe  ".^  To  assume,  as  a 
necessary  preliminary  to  '  disinterested  '  inquiry, 
that  human  intelligence  must  be  functionally  inert 
— that  the  '  Whole  ',  of  which  we  form  part,  is  in 
no  wise  affected  by  our  conscious  attitude  thereto 
— ^to  assume  this  was  not  more  repugnant  to  James's 
moral  idiosyncrasy  than  to  his  critical  sense.  It  is 
an  attempt  to  apply  to  '  reality  '  plus  ourselves 
a  logical  postulate  which  really  has  no  meaning 
except  as  applied  to  '  reality  '  minus  ourselves.  In- 
cidentally, it  indicates  an  ambiguity  inherent  in  all 
such  terms  as  '  WHiole  ',  '  Reality  ',  '  Universe  ',  as 
commonly  used  in  philosophic  disputation. 

It  is  always  assumed  that  it  can  make  no  logical 
difference  whether  or  not  the  philosopher  conceives 
himself  as  included  in  the  '  Universe  '  or  '  Whole  '. 
But  it  is  surely  obvious  that  if  he  excludes  himself 
in  contemplating  his  '  universe ',  the  latter,  ipso 
facto,  cannot  possibly  be  aZZ-inclusive  ;  while  if  he 
includes  himself,  he  puts  his  '  universe  '  under  a 

^  Quoted  in  Letters,  i.  p.  191. 
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logical  obligation  to  react,  in  one  way  or  another, 
to  his  personality  ;  and  its  impersonality  is  thus 
given  up  in  principle.  It  is  by  no  means  easy  to 
think  a  reality  to  which  our  personal  interests  and 
beliefs  really  make  no  difference.  If,  however,  reality 
should  chance  to  be  ultimately  such  as  to  sanction  an 
absolute  dichotomy  into  the  thinker  and  his  uni- 
verse, then  the  thinker  must  be  as  independent  of 
his  universe  as  his  universe  is  of  him.  He  cannot 
therefore  surrender  his  individuality  to  it,  even  if 
he  would.  Nor,  again,  can  such  a  '  universe  ',  even 
if  it  is  in  itself  a  real  '  whole  ',  be  the  whole  of 
reality.  For  a  '  universe  '  to  which  we  are  strictly 
impartial  is,  as  we  have  seen,  only  a  partial 
universe. 

The  conclusion  emerges,  then,  that  the  '  Uni- 
verse '  may  be  either  completely  rigid  and  '  sys- 
tematic '  or  all-inclusive  and  plastic  ;  but  it  cannot 
possibly  be  both  all-inclusive  and  absolutely  rigid. 
A  '  Logic  ',  therefore,  which  proceeds  on  the  postu- 
lates (a)  that  because  the  universe  is  all-inclusive  it 
must  be  systematic  ;  {b)  that  because  it  is  systematic 
it  must  be  rigid  ;  (c)  that  because  it  is  rigid  it  must 
therefore  be  indifferent  to  human  interests,  would 
appear  to  be  a  tissue  of  incompatible  postulates 
rather  than  an  exemplar  of  pure  rationality. 

It  is  a  mistake,  therefore,  to  conceive  James's 
Will  to  Believe  as  a  revolt  against  logic,  and  as  a 
defence  of  irrationalism.  Its  main  object  was  to 
shake  the  complacency  of  those  who  plainly  saw 
no  logical  difTiculty  in  the  assumption  that  man's 
proper  attitude  to  the  '  Universe '  is  that  of  a 
*  disinterested  '  spectator. 
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SECTION    II 

The  intention  of  the  above  passages  was  to 
sketch  in  broad  outHnes  what  I  conceive  to  be  the 
logical  issue,  as  between  Voluntarism  and  Deter- 
minism ;  to  show  that,  in  its  main  features,  James 
was  well  aware  of  the  logical  situation  ;  and  to 
bring  out  that  he  has  done  more  than  any  of  his 
predecessors  to  disentangle  this  central  issue  from 
a  mass  of  irrelevant  argument. 

But,  in  the  first  place,  professional  philosophers 
have,  on  the  whole,  shown  themselves  to  be  in- 
capable of  understanding  James's  contribution  to 
philosophy.  And,  in  the  second  place,  James  him- 
self was  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  claim  '  finality  ' 
for  his  views,  and  to  imagine  that  there  was  nothing 
now  left  for  his  successors  to  accomplish.  He  was 
not  of  those  who  believe  in  their  hearts  that  the 
succeeding  generations  of  philosophers  are  to  be 
mere  commentators  on  the  work  they  have  done. 

As  a  restatement  of  the  essential  voluntarist 
position  this  essay  will,  I  trust,  be  found  to 
have  profited  by  our  experience  of  the  reception 
accorded,  by  his  opponents,  to  James's  original  pre- 
sentment of  the  case  for  freedom  in  action  and  in 
thought.  We  have  learnt  the  lesson  that  it  is  danger- 
ous to  make  any  verbal  concession  to  our  opponents, 
in  the  supposed  interest  of  peace  and  good-will.^  If 
we  allow  them  their  use  of  the  words  '  Rationality  ' 
and  '  System  ',  they  respond,  so  we  find,  by  saying 
that  we  stand,  self-confessed,  as  the  friends  of 
Unreason  and  Chaos.     And  so  in  our  dealings  with 

^  So  James,  most  peaceful  of  men,  himself  was  forced  at  last  to  acknow- 
ledge. "  I  had  counted  too  much  on  their  good-will — oh  for  the  rarity  of 
Christian  charity  under  the  sun  !  Oh  for  the  rarity  of  ordinary  secular 
intelligence  also  !  "     (Preface  to  The  Meaning  of  Truth,  p.  ix.) 
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intellectualists  we  must  now  be  very  explicit ;  and 
in  dealing  with  determinists  we  must  leave  nothing 
to  chance. 

But  further  :  this  essay  aspires  to  be  something 
more  than  a  mere  restatement  of  our  general  posi- 
tion. If  in  form  argumentative,  it  is  in  intention 
exploratory  of  the  meaning  of  '  freedom '  and 
'  necessity  '  alike.  It  seeks  to  show,  not  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  Necessity,  but  rather  that,  from 
first  to  last,  the  worst  foes  of  a  really  intelligible 
Necessity  are  determinists  themselves. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  NECESSITY  AS  A 
NECESSARY  TRUTH 

SECTION   I 

The  philosophic  argument  for  Determinism  is  essen- 
tially one  that  claims  intellectual  finality.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  to  this  argument  that  we  must  look 
if  we  wish  to  discover  what,  for  a  deterministic 
philosophy,  Determinism  really  means  (Chapter  IV.). 

The  argument,  in  all  its  arrogance,  has  never 
been  expressed  with  greater  terseness  or  clearness 
than  in  the  following  utterances  of  F.  H.  Bradley  : 

"  We  must  insist  that  every  act  is  a  resultant 
from  psychical  conditions.  .  .  .  This  would  be  denied 
by  what  is  vulgarly  called  Free  Will.  That  attempts 
to  make  the  self  or  will,  in  abstraction  from  con- 
crete conditions,  the  responsible  source  of  conduct. 
As,  however,  taken  in  that  abstraction,  the  self  or 
will  is  nothing,  '  Free  Will  '  can  merely  mean  chance. 
If  it  is  not  that,  its  advocates  are  at  least  incapable 
of  saying  what  else  it  is.  .  .  .  Considered  either  theo- 
retically or  practically,  '  Free  Will  '  is,  in  short,  a 
mere  lingering  chimera.  Certainly  no  writer,  who 
respects  himself,  can  be  called  on  any  longer  to 
treat  it  seriously."  ^ 

"  Chance  belongs  to  the  world  of  existence  and 

1  Appearance  and  Reality,  second  edition,  p.  435  and  note. 
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possibility  to  thought ;  but  each  contains  at  bottom 
the  same  defect,  and  each,  against  its  will,  when 
taken  bare,  becomes  external  necessity.  .  .  .  The 
identity,  in  the  end,  of  possibility  with  chance,  and 
of  chance  with  external  or  brute  necessity,  has 
instructive  consequences.  It  would  obviously  give 
the  proper  ground  for  an  estimate  of  that  which 
vulgarly  is  termed  Free  Will.  This  doctrine  may 
in  philosophy  be  considered  obsolete,  though  it  will 
continue  to  flourish  in  popular  ethics.  As  soon  as 
its  meaning  is  apprehended,  it  loses  all  plausibility. 
But  the  popular  moralist  will  always  exist  by  not 
knowing  what  he  means."  ^ 

"  There  is  no  such  thing  as  absolute  chance,  or 
as  mere  external  necessity,  or  as  unconditional 
possibility.  The  possible  must,  in  part,  be  really, 
and  that  means  internally,  necessary."  ^ 


SECTION    II 

Bradley  makes  it  perfectly  clear  that  his  funda- 
mental objection  to  '  freedom  '  is  not  that  it  is 
simply  unreal,  but  that  it  is  essentially  unintelligible. 
He  does  not  contend  that  '  freedom  '  is  an  illusion 
to  which  the  human  mind  is  indeed  naturally  prone, 
but  which  the  philosopher  is  summoned  to  dispel. 
He  will  not  allow  for  a  moment  that  it  is  in  any  sense 
a  mode  of  human  experience.  It  is,  in  his  view,  the 
very  negation  of  reason,  as  such  ;  it  has  a  purely 
verbal  mode  of  existence  in  the  mouths  of  '  moral- 
ists '  who  do  not  know  what  they  mean. 

It  is  tliis  that  makes  Bradley  such  a  good  repre- 
sentative of  Determinism  ;  for  in  the  last  resort  all 
determinists  fall   back  on   this   charge.     Even   an 

'  Op.  cil.  p.  393  and  note.  »  Op.  cit.  p.  393. 
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'  empiricist '  like  Bain  can  say  in  his  chapter  on 
'  Liberty  and  Necessity  '  in  Mental  Science  : 

"  The  prediction  of  human  conduct  is  not  less 
sure  than  the  prediction  of  physical  phenomena."  ^ 

"  We  do  not  convert  mental  sequences  into  pure 
material  sequences  by  calling  them  sequences  and 
maintaining  them  (on  evidence  of  fact)  to  be  uni- 
form in  their  working.  Even  if  we  did  make  this 
blundering  conversion,  the  remedy  would  not  lie  in 
the  use  of  the  word  '  free  '.  We  might  with  equal 
appropriateness  describe  the  stone  as  free  to  fall, 
the  moon  as  free  to  deviate  under  solar  disturbance  ; 
for  the  stone  might  be  restrained,  and  the  moon 
somehow  compelled  to  keep  to  an  ellipse.  Such 
phraseology  would  be  obviously  unmeaning  and 
absurd,  but  not  a  whit  more  so  than  in  the  applica- 
tion to  the  mental  sequence  of  voluntary  action."  ^ 

SECTION   III 

Thus  Bain  distinctly  says  —  and  Bradley,  we 
gather,  agrees  with  him — that  in  man  there  is  no  more 
freedom  than  in  the  stone  that  falls  '  freely  '  ;  that 
between  the  behaviour  of  man  and  the  '  behaviour  ' 
of  the  stone  there  is,  in  respect  of  '  freedom  ',  no  real, 
or  even  intelligible,  difference  whatsoever. 

To  deny  the  reality  of  the  distinction  between 
typically  mechanical  '  actions  '  and  such  human 
actions  as  speaking  and  writing,  on  the  ground  that 
the  distinction  is  unintelligible,  is,  we  are  told,  the 
clear  intellectual  duty  of  the  man  who  really  does 
"  know  what  he  means  ". 

1  Op.  cit.  p.  397. 
2  Op.  cit.  pp.  399-400.     The  italics  are  mine. 


CHAPTER  III 

A  PRELIMINARY  ANALYSIS  OF  DETERMINISTIC 
THEORY 

SECTION   I 

The  fundamental  contention,  then,  of  deterministic 
theory  is  that  freedom  is  theoretically  intolerable, 
because  only  the  necessary  is  intelligible.  The 
theory,  therefore,  is  clearly  divisible  into  two  parts. 
Its  conclusion  prima  facie  emerges  as  a  psychological 
theory  of  the  nature  of  will.  This  we  may  call 
Psychical  Determinism  :  it  is  Determinism  as 
commonly  '  understood  '.  But  the  principle  on 
which  it  rests  is  a  logical  theory  of  the  nature  of 
intelligence,  or  '  reason  '. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we  should 
understand,  from  the  very  first,  that  the  determin- 
istic theory  of  the  will,  or  Psychical  Determinism, 
is  wholly  subordinate  to  the  deterministic  theory  of 
intelligence.  From  the  point  of  view  of  determin- 
istic theory,  will  is  literally  nothing  if  not  an  '  object 
of  intelligence  '.  This  '  object '  is,  indeed,  psychical ; 
but,  qua  *  object  ',  it  must  conform  to  the  '  necessary 
presuppositions  '  of  intelligence. 

Or,  again,  we  may  say  that  the  deterministic 
theory  of  the  will  appears  as  a  mere  incident  in  the 
general  Deterministic  Theory  of  Existence.  This 
general  theory  itself  appears  to  claim  nothing  more 

12 
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than  that  Reahty,  in  order  to  become  an  object  of 
knowledge,  properly  so  called,  must  be  such  that  it 
can  be  understood. 

SECTION   II 

This  bare  truism  is  all  that  Determinism,  as  such, 
asserts  on  its  own  account ;  and  that  is  why  it 
appears  as  logically  irrefutable.  For,  in  the  first 
place,  the  traditional  Logic  encourages  the  belief 
that  a  truism,  being  pre-eminently  '  indisputable ', 
must  be  the  highest  form  of  truth.  It  actually 
adopts  the  formula  ''A  is  A^  as  the  expression  of 
what  it  calls  the  '  First  Law  of  Thought '  ;  and 
bestows  on  that  peculiar  device  for  avoiding  contra- 
diction by  really  saying  nothing  at  all  the  further 
impressive  name  of  the  '  Principle  of  Identity ' 
(Chapter  XXIV.).i 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  the  traditional  Logic, 
and  not  Determinism  on  its  own  account,  which 
provides  the  further  and  really  vital  assumption 
that  only  the  necessary  is  intelligible. 

More  explicitly,  the  traditional  Logic  assumes 
that  the  sole  function  of  '  intelligence  '  or  '  reason  ' 
is  to  understand  ;  and  that  to  understand  is  "to 
see  the  given  as  necessary  ".  The  specific  functions 
of  '  proof '  and  '  explanation  '  both  fall  within  this 
definition  of  '  intelligence  '  or  '  reason  '.  '  Explana- 
tion '  and  '  proof ',  as  considered  in  the  traditional 
Logic,  both  purport  to  show,  as  regards  any  parti- 
cular fact,  that  when  all  the  relevant  circumstances 
are  taken  into  account,  just  this  fact  must  arise,  and 
no  other. 

^  The  forward  references  in  this  book  are  intended,  not  as  an  invitation 
to  the  reader  to  interrupt  his  reading  at  that  point,  but  only  as  an  indica- 
tion that  the  immediate  topic  is  discussed  at  greater  length,  or  from  a 
slightly  different  angle,  at  a  later  stage  of  the  essay. 
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The  principle  that  '  Whatever  is,  must  be ', 
becomes,  accordingly,  the  '  necessary  presupposi- 
tion '  of  intelligence  as  such.  This  deterministic 
presupposition  of  the  traditional  Logic  I  propose 
to  call  the  Deterministic  Principle. 

SECTION    III 

The  extent  to  which  the  Deterministic  Principle, 
whether  or  not  it  really  is  a  '  necessary  presupposi- 
tion of  intelligence  ',  really  is  presupposed  in  the 
traditional  Logic,  may  be  gathered  from  the  follow- 
ing authoritative  definition  of  '  Logic  '  : 

"  Since  actual  Thought  can  and  does  miss  its  aim, 
we  have  need  of  a  discipline  which  shall  teach  us 
to  avoid  error  and  dispute,^  and  to  conduct  Thought 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  judgements  may  be  true — 
that  is,  necessary  and  certain — ^that  is,  accompanied  ■ 
by  a  consciousness  of  their  necessity  and  therefore 
universally  valid.  Reference  to  this  aim  distin- 
guishes the  logical  from  the  psychological  treatment 
of  Thought."  2 

SECTION    IV 

The  Deterministic  Argument,  as  we  may  now  call 
it,  consists,  therefore,  in  applying  the  Deterministic 
Principle  to  the  *  special  case  '  of  volition.  The 
principle  itself  is  taken  as  indisputable  in  virtue 
of  its  character  as  a  '  necessary  presupposition '  of 
intelligence  ;  and  if  the  principle  is  indisputable,  so 
also,  it  would  seem,  must  be  the  conclusion. 

So  indisputable  is  the  principle,  so  universal  its 
scope,  that,  for  the  purpose  of  the  argument,  it  does 

'  Italics  mine. 
"  Sigwart's  Logic  (translated  by  H.  Dendy),  vol.  i.  p.  9. 
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not  even  appear  necessary  to  institute  any  prelim- 
inary inquiry  as  to  what  will  really  is.  Wliatever 
the  specific  nature  of  will  may  be,  the  actions  which 
we  call  voluntary  must — so  the  essential  argument 
runs — conform  to,  and  exemplify,  the  Deterministic 
Principle. 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE  CHALLENGE  OF  DETERMINISM 
SECTION   I 

The  reader  will  have  observed  that  our  critique  of 
deterministic  theory  has  begun,  not  with  a  formal 
definition  of  the  '  free-will  problem  ',  but  with  some 
representative  statements  and  a  brief  analysis  of 
the  Deterministic  Argument. 

The  reason  for  this  procedure  is  that,  in  the  first 
place,  determinists  themselves,  by  the  very  terms  of 
this  argument,  refuse  to  admit  the  reality  of  the 
'  free-will  problem  '  ;  so  that  we  cannot  with  any 
justice  regard  their  conclusion  as  a  real  solution  of 
that  '  problem  '.  It  is  impossible,  in  fact,  ante- 
cedently to  formulate  the  '  problem '  in  a  way 
which  will  be  acceptable  both  to  them  and  to  their 
opponents. 

In  the  second  place,  and  as  a  direct  result  of  this 
logical  situation,  it  would  appear  that  the  '  free-will 
problem  '  has  its  effective  origin  precisely  in  the 
Deterministic  Argument.  It  consists  in  the  fact 
that  this  deterministic  attack  on  the  very  idea  of 
moral  freedom  is^  in  a  sense,  '  logically  irrefutable  '. 

Hence,  though  we  cannot,  without  giving  offence 
to  both  parties,  accept  the  deterministic  '  conclu- 
sion '  as  a  '  solution  '  of  the  '  problem  ',  we  may,  and 
indeed  must,  define  the  respective  initial  positions 

16 
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of  determinists  and  voluntarists  in  terms  of  their 
attitude  to  that  '  conclusion  '.  A  determinist  may 
accordingly  be  defined,  in  the  first  instance,  as  one 
who  regards  that  '  conclusion  '  as  really  conclusive  : 
a  voluntarist — in  posse,  at  least — is  one  who,  excus- 
ably or  inexcusably,  fails  to  be  convinced  by  the 
argument  which  supports  it. 

SECTION    II 

As  a  deterministic  philosophy  derives  its  meaning 
from  its  attack  on  freedom,  so  a  voluntarist  philo- 
sophy, which  is  a  defence  thereof,  may  take  the 
shape  either  of  apology  or  of  open  counter-attack. 

The  apologetic  method,  without  attacking  the 
Logic  of  Determinism  on  its  own  ground,  pleads  that 
Logic  is  not  the  whole  of  Life  :  that  Man  has  feelings, 
sentiments,  aspirations,  which  Logic  may  deride 
but  can  never  de  facto  suppress.  This  method, 
accordingly,  limits  itself  to  a  protest  against  that 
initial  total  abstraction  from  '  sentimental  '  value 
on  which  Logic  insists  as  a  necessary  preparation 
for  following  the  path  of  '  truth  '.  Le  coeur  a  ses 
raisons  que  la  raison  ne  connait  pas,  in  Pascal's  oft- 
quoted  words. 

This  is  the  doctrine  to  which  William  James 
later  gave  the  name  of  the  Will  to  Believe  (Chapter  V.). 
Its  immediate  value,  for  our  present  purpose,  is  to 
suggest  that  the  immense  significance  of  the  '  logic- 
ally '  indefinable  '  free  -  will  problem  '  lies  in  the 
doubt  thus  thrown  on  the  facile  equation  of  Logic 
with  Truth. 

SECTION    III 

Following  up  this  hint,  we  may  be  led  to  see 
that  the  alternative  method  of  counter-attack  on 
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the  Logic  of  Determinism,  as  such,  is  the  right  and 
appropriate  method  of  defence  for  a  self-respecting 
and  self-assertive  Voluntarism.  Thus,  and  thus 
only,  do  we  really  take  up  the  essential  Challenge 
of  Determinism. 

In  this  spirit  I  propose  to  utilise  the  Determin- 
istic Argument,  in  respect  both  of  its  logical  form 
and  its  ideal  content,  as  the  supreme  object-lesson 
in  the  intellectual  havoc  wrought  by  the  traditional, 
or  deterministic,  Logic.  Our  critique  of  Determin- 
ism is  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  reformation  of 
that  '  Logic  '  which  it  mirrors  so  faithfully  ;  so  that 
the  way  of  Life  may  in  the  end  appear  as  the  way 
also  of  Truth. 


CHAPTER  V 

WILLIAM  JAMES  ON  THE  FREE-WILL  PROBLEM 

SECTION   I 

yoLUNTARiaTS  have  never  been  so  much  impressed 
by  the  '  unanswerable  logic  '  of  Determinism  as  in 
the  opinion  of  their  opponents  they  ought  to  be. 
The  argument  that  in  order  to  understand  anything 
we  must  '  see  it  as  necessary  ',  and  that  therefore 
freedom  must  be  essentially  unintelligible  :  this 
argument  has  always  had  the  contrary  effect  of 
making  them  suspicious  of  a  Logic  which  can  so 
easily  dismiss  what  is,  for  them,  the  supreme  fact 
of  human  existence. 

This  refusal  to  succumb  forthwith  to  abstract 
'  principles  of  reason  '  constitutes,  for  determinists, 
the  characteristic  '  irrationality  '  of  Voluntarism. 

But  it  is  the  '  irrationality  '  of  practical  common 
sense.  For  it  is  a  matter  of  everyday  experience 
that  an  argument  which  for  a  time  appears  un- 
answerable is  in  the  end  found  to  be  fallacious. 
But  to  proceed  from  the  conviction  that  there  is 
something  radically  wrong  somewhere  in  an 
opponent's  argument ;  that  there  is,  in  vulgar 
parlance,  a  '  catch  'in  it :  to  proceed  from  this 
preliminary  intuition  to  the  actual  diagnosis  and 
exposure  of  what  turns  out,  perhaps,  to  be  merely 
a  piece  of  clever  verbal  trickery,  is  all  too  often — as 
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everyone  who  is  not  a  '  Logician  '  knows  all  too 
well — difficult  in  exact  proportion  to  the  audacity 
of  the  fraud. 

And,  of  course,  until  the  exposure  is  made, 
there  cannot  be  any  '  logical  justification  '  of  what 
in  the  end  turns  out  to  have  been  superior,  even  if 
imperfect,  insight.  In  the  dark  hours  before  the 
cock  crows  the  man  of  little  vision  can  always  claim 
to  have  Logic  on  his  side. 


SECTION    II 

But  voluntarists  have,  it  must  be  confessed, 
been  far  too  ready  to  let  the  basic  assumptions  of 
Determinism  pass  unchallenged.  They  have  com- 
mitted the  strategic  error  of  admitting,  verbally  at 
least,  that  determinists  really  have  logic,  and  not 
merely  '  Logic  ',  on  their  side.  They  have  not,  that  I 
is,  made  a  clear  distinction  between  any  existing 
'  Logic  ' — which,  as  a  product  of  human  thought, 
is  surely  not  infallible — and  the  ideal  Logic  which 
no  man  has  yet  seen  or  is  ever  likely  to  see,  and 
which  is  to  contain  the  whole  truth  and  nothing 
but  the  truth  about  Truth  itself. 

Accordingly,  in  their  attempt  to  repel  the 
deterministic  attack  on  freedom,  voluntarists  have 
been  apt  to  fall  back  on  a  position  which  leaves 
determinists  apparently  in  full  possession  of  the 
realm  of  reason.  They  have,  on  the  whole,  been 
inclined  to  urge  that  the  '  free-will  problem  '  arises 
out  of  a  conflict  between  the  postulates  of  reason 
and  the  demands  of  the  moral  sense.  They  have, 
in  fact,  appealed  from  Logic  to  Ethics,  instead  of 
setting  about  the  reform  of  Logic  itself. 

Even  so  far-seeing  and  doughty  a  champion  of 
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freedom  as  William  James,  in  attempting  to  formu- 
late the  problem  of  freedom,  seems,  on  a  superficial 
view  at  least,  to  concede  to  determinists  all  that 
they  really  claim ;  namely,  that  their  doctrine 
admits  of  no  rational  alternative. 

"  The  most ",  he  says,  "  that  any  argument  can 
do  for  determinism  is  to  make  it  a  clear  and  seductive 
conception,  which  a  man  is  foolish  not  to  espouse 
so  long  as  he  stands  by  the  great  scientific  postulate 
that  the  world  must  be  one  unbroken  fact,  and  that 
prediction  of  all  things  without  exception  must  be 
ideally,  even  if  not  actually,  possible.  It  is  a  moral 
postulate  about  the  Universe — ^the  postulate  that 
what  ought  to  be  can  be,  and  that  bad  acts  cannot  be 
fated,  but  that  good  ones  must  be  possible  in  their 
place — which  would  lead  one  to  espouse  the  con- 
trary view.  But  when  scientific  and  moral  postu- 
lates war  thus  with  each  other,  and  objective  proof 
is  not  to  be  had,  the  only  course  is  voluntary  choice, 
for  scepticism  itself,  if  systematic,  is  also  voluntary 
choice.  If,  meanwhile,  the  will  be  undetermined, 
it  would  seem  only  fitting  that  the  belief  in  its 
indetermination  should  be  voluntarily  chosen  from 
amongst  other  possible  beliefs.  Freedom's  first 
deed  should  be  to  affirm  itself.  We  ought  never  to 
hope  for  any  other  method  of  getting  at  the  truth 
if  indeterminism  be  a  fact.  Doubt  of  this  particular 
truth  will  therefore  probably  be  open  to  us  to  the 
end  of  time,  and  the  utmost  that  a  believer  in  free 
will  can  ever  do  will  be  to  show  that  the  deterministic 
arguments  are  not  coercive.  That  they  are  seduc- 
tive, I  am  the  last  to  deny  ;  nor  do  I  deny  that  \ 
effort  may  be  needed  to  keep  the  faith  in  freedom,  ' 
when  they  press  upon  it,  upright  in  the  mind."  ^        / 

^  Principles  of  Psychology,  vol.  ii.  pp.  573-574. 
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SECTION   III 

The  value,  however,  of  James's  contribution  to 
a  better  understanding  of  the  real  nature  of  the 
'  free-will  problem  '  is  not  to  be  gauged  by  any 
single  passage  of  his  writings.  With  him,  as  with 
all  great  philosophers,  the  spirit  in  which  he  writes 
is  always  more  than  the  letter  of  what  he  has 
written.  And  that  spirit  is  the  deep  conviction  of 
the  fundamental  importance  of  conscious  activity  as 
a  factor  in  the  shaping  of  reality  in  general ;  and 
the  impossibility,  and  even  the  absurdity,  of  reduc- 
ing that  activity  to  the  level  of  the  objects  which, 
in  part  at  least,  it  creates. 

This  truth,  which  '  Idealistic  '  philosophy  has 
to  some  extent  grasped  so  far  as  intelligence  is  con- 
cerned, must,  James  felt,  be  extended  also  to  the 
will  :  for  the  sufficient  reason  that  '  will  '  is  really 
intelligence  in  action  (Chapter  XXXVII.).  In  prin- 
ciple, therefore,  James  is  protesting  against  the 
factitious  isolation  of  the  '  free-will  problem  '  :  an 
isolation  which  philosophically  is  all  the  more  in- 
excusable, in  that  historically  it  is  only  explicable 
as  a  survival  of  the  obsolete  psychology  which 
treated  '  intelligence  '  and  '  will  '  as  separate  '  facul- 
ties '.1 

As  I  have  said  of  James  elsewhere  :  ^  "  The  free- 
will problem  he  saw,  as  none  had  seen  before  him, 
brings  all  the  philosophical  disciplines  to  a  focus, 
and  cannot,  therefore,  be  reduced  to  a  mere  question 

'  "  Will  and  Belief,  in  short,  meaning  a  certain  relation  between  objects 
and  the  Self,  arc  two  names  for  one  and  the  same  psychological  plienomenon. 
All  the  questions  which  arise  concerning  one  are  questions  which  arise 
concerniiif,'  tlie  other  "  {I'rinciplrs  of  Psychology,  vol.  ii.  p.  :J21). 

•  The  Philosophy  of  William  James,  p.  47.  (In  Constable's  Series  of 
Philosophies,  Ancient  and  Modem.) 
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of  psychological  '  fact ',  any  more  than  it  can  be 
dismissed  as  merely  metaphysical.  And  his  distinc- 
tion between  '  logically  coercive '  proof  and  the 
moral  right  to  believe  will  eventually  lead  to  a 
thorough  revision  of  the  notion  of  '  logical  coercive- 
ness  '  itself." 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE  '  MYSTICISM  '  AND  '  SCEPTICISM  '  OF 
COMMON  SENSE 

SECTION  I 

The  controversial  shortcomings  of  Voluntarists 
appear  not  at  all  inexplicable  when  we  take  into 
account  (1)  the  totally  different  attitudes  to  the 
'  free-will  problem  '  which  are  appropriate  respect- 
ively to  what  we  may  call  the  voluntaristic  and 
deterministic  temperaments  ;  and  (2)  the  strategic 
situation  in  the  controversy  to  which  these  tempera- 
mental differences  give  rise. 

For  voluntarists,  at  any  rate,  Voluntarism  is 
not,  in  the  first  instance,  a  philosophic  theory,  but 
an  *  implicit '  or  common-sense  belief ;  which,  of 
course,  cannot  be  put  into  words  at  all  without  a 
certain  amount  of  preliminary  theorising  as  to  its 
nature  ;  but  which,  if  '  refuted  '  in  one  form,  is 
bound  to  find  expression  in  another.  For  volun- 
tarists, in  fact,  freedom  has  all  the  force  of  an 
immediate  experience  ;  and  for  that  very  reason 
is  a  thing  which  philosophers  may  expect  to  find 
extraordinarily  difficult — perhaps  even  impossible — 
to  '  understand  '  completely. 
[  It  cannot,  of  course,  be  argued  that  freedom 
really  is  an  immediate  experience,  simply  because 
a  voluntarist   feels   it  to   be  so.     No   voluntarist, 
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indeed,  that  I  am  aware  of,  has  ever  been  guilty 
of  that  petitio.  But  so  long  as  he  does  feel  that 
way,  no  argument  to  the  contrary  can  convince 
him  of  the  error  of  his  ways,  however  completely 
it  may,  for  the  time  being,  reduce  him  to  silence. 
For  him  we  may  say,  in  the  last  resort,  the  '  prob- 
lem '  solvitur  agendo. 

In  this  respect  the  belief  in  freedom  is  com- 
parable with  the  belief  in  the  reality  of  an  '  external 
world  '  ;  and,  even  better  perhaps,  with  the  belief 
in  the  reality  of  movement  or  change  ;  the  '  prob- 
lem '  of  which,  for  common  sense,  solvitur  ambulando. 

SECTION    II 

As  a  preliminary,  if,  for  that  very  reason,  rather 
vague,  definition  of  what  common-sense  Voluntarism 
appears  to  itself  to  be,  we  may  say  that  it  is  the 
conviction  that,   as   conscious   participants   in  the~j 
flux  of  existence,  we  possess  a  certain  initiative,^  I 
which  breaks  the  otherwise  monotonous  routine  of 
'  Nature  '.     The  exercise  of  this  power  we  call  an  ' 
'  act  of  will '  ;    while  the  endowment  itself  carries   i 
with  it  what  we  call  '  moral  responsibility  '.  _J 

For  Voluntarism,  therefore,  even  in  its  most 
primitive  form,  freedom  is  of  the  very  essence  of 
will.  For  Voluntarism,  will,  as  such,  is  something 
not  involved  in  that  routine  which  is,  contrariwise, 
of  the  very  essence  of  '  Nature  '. 

There  inheres,  that  is  to  say,  in  Voluntarism  a 
certain  opposition  between  '  Nature  '  on  the  one 
hand  and  creative  '  Art ',  in  the  widest  sense,  on 
the  other.     The  common-sense  distinction  between 

^  "  That  we  ourselves  may  be  the  authors  of  genuine  novelty  is  the 
doctrine  of  free  will."  (William  James,  Some  Problems  of  Philosophy, 
p.  145.)     See  Note  I.  at  end  of  Chapter. 
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'  natural '  products  and  '  artefacts  '  is,  indeed,  one 
which  the  science  of  anthropology,  at  any  rate,  could 
not  well  do  without. 

SECTION   III 

As  a  philosophy,  on  the  other  hand.  Voluntarism 
is  the  attempt  to  increase  our  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  freedom.  Even  at  this  early  stage  we 
may  perhaps  venture  to  go  one  step  further,  and 
say  that  as,  for  Voluntarism,  freedom  is  the  essence 
of  will,  so  is  will  the  essence  of  personality. 

A  voluntarist  philosophy,  therefore,  is  the  at- 
w  tempt  to  maintain  the  philosophic  importance  of 
personality,  in  the  teeth  of  all  attempts  to  minimise 
or  (theoretically)  to  destroy  it.  It  is  essentially 
self-assertive,  in  the  profound  sense  that  it  asserts 
the  reality  of  the  Self.  It  has  in  its  own  eyes  every 
right  to  refuse  to  sacrifice  that  reality  on  the  bare 
ground  that,  when  we  begin  to  '  reflect ',  it  appears 
at  first  to  be  '  unintelligible  '. 


SECTION    IV 

This  preference  for  what  those  who  accept  them 
call  '  facts  '  over  theories  about  the  '  facts  '  will 
no  doubt  always  appear  more  than  a  little  con- 
temptible to  a  born  intellectualist ;  and  Determinism 
is  nothing  if  not  intellectualistic.  What  appears, 
indeed,  to  voluntarists  as  '  fidelity  to  fact '  stamps 
Voluntarism,  in  the  eyes  of  its  opponents,  as  a  form 
of  what  they  call  '  Mysticism  '. 

Per  contra  :  for  intellcctualists — and  this  again 
is  of  the  very  essence  of  Intellectualism — the  claims 
of  immediate  experience  must  always  give  way 
before  whatever  they  may  regard  as  a  '  necessity  of 
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thought '.  Thus,  e.g.,  for  F.  H.  Bradley,  who  is 
untiring  in  his  diatribes  against  '  Scepticism  ',  not 
only  freedom,  but  also  time,  space,  causality,  change, 
the  self,  and  in  the  end  whatever  can  be  expressed 
in  the  form  of  a  logical  'judgement' — in  other 
words,  everything  that  men  think  they  know — must 
be  condemned  as  '  mere  appearance  ',  in  order  to 
'  satisfy  '  the  insatiable  demands  of  that  typically 
'  indisputable  '  axiom,  the  '  Law  of  Contradiction  '.^ 
It  never  even  occurs  to  him  to  interpret  this 
complete  debacle  as  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  the 
claim  that  the  '  indisputable  '  Law  of  Contradiction, 
as  he  '  understands  '  it,  is  really  an  indisputable 
truth.  He  never,  accordingly,  draws  his  readers' 
attention  to  the  fact  that  if,  when  we  begin  to 
'  reflect ',  freedom  disappears,  so  also,  if  we  con- 
tinue to  '  reflect  '  in  the  same  strain,  everything 
whatsoever  disappears — except  the  now  entirely 
empty  words  '  Appearance  ',  '  Reality  ',  '  Truth  ', 
'  Absolute  '  ;  which,  apparently,  we  are  to  keep  on 
insanely  mumbling  amid  the  ruins  of  the  '  intelligible 
world  '. 

SECTION   V 

Determinism,  as  ostensibly  the  clarified  expres- 
sion of  the  '  scientific  point  of  view  ',  commits  itself 
to  a  dogmatic  denial  of  the  reality  of  freedom,  on 
the  strength  of  the  apparent  conflict  between  volun- 
tarist  and  scientific  postulates.  It  is  the  challenge 
which  should,  in  the  end,  help  us,  as  voluntarists, 
to  make  our  faith  explicit ;  and  it  is  all  for  the  good 
of  our  soul  that  the  advocatus  diaboli  should  make 
out  the  best  possible  case  for  his  client. 

^  I  have  dealt  at  some  length  elsewhere  (Mind,  N.S.  No.  54,  April  1905) 
with  this  remarkable  performance  of  the  intellectus  sibi  permissus.  See 
also  Note  II.  at  end  of  Chapter  ;   and  Chapter  XXII.,  Sections  IV.-VI. 
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But  (i.),  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  determinists 
are,  to  begin  with,  in  enjoyment  of  the  special 
'  initiative  of  attack  '  ;  and  voluntarists  have  to 
adapt  their  defence  to  the  particular  nature  and 
direction  of  the  attack.  It  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  they  will  always  read  the  strategic  situation 
aright. 

And  (ii.),  in  view  of  all  that  spiritual  freedom 
means,  however  obscurely,  for  a  voluntarist,  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  he  will  forthwith  adjust  his 
faith  either  to  the  exact  degree  of  his  own  philosophic 
insight,  or  some  strictly  controversial  success  of  his 
opponents. 

In  the  eyes  of  a  staunch  voluntarist,  in  so  far  as, 
in  this  matter,  there  is  any  conflict  between  the  dic- 
tates of  common  sense  and  of  '  philosophic  theory  ', 
it  is  '  philosophic  theory  ',  and  not  common  sense, 
which  is  really  on  its  trial.  This  refusal,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  treat  the  claims  of  common  sense  as  simply 
nugatory  ;  this  willingness,  on  the  other,  to  examine 
the  claims  of  theory,  this  insistence  on  judging  every 
tree  in  the  orchard  of  '  Knowledge  '  by  its  fruits, 
stamp  Voluntarism,  in  the  eyes  of  intellectualists,  as 
a  form  of  what  they  call  Philosophic  Scepticism. 

SECTION    VI 

The  voluntaristic  temperament,  then,  combines 
affection  for  freedom  with  a  certain  distrust  of  what 
it  would  call  '  philosophic  speculation  '  :  in  the 
sense  that  a  voluntarist  is  unwilling  to  surrender  his 
faith  on  the  first  summons  of  philosophic  argument. 
As  a  '  mystic  ',  therefore,  and  a  '  sceptic  '  to  boot, 
he  is  naturally  held  by  his  intellectualist  opponent 
to  be  '  no  philosopher  '  ;    there  is,  in  fact,  no  need 
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for  a  real  philosopher  to  take  the  poor  creature  into 
account. 

Contrariwise,  the  intellectualistic  temperament 
appears  to  be  characterised  by  its  imperviousness 
to  the  reductio  ad  absurdum,  so  far  as  its  own  '  funda- 
mental principles  '  are  concerned.  A  total  lack  of 
any  real  sense  of  humour  is,  therefore,  its  essential 
prerogative.  For  '  serious  '  philosophy  the  stark 
absurdity  of  a  '  conclusion  '  is  never  a  sufficient 
reason  for  refusing  to  '  accept '  that  '  conclusion  '  as 
true. 

Intellectualism  prides  itself,  then,  on  "  following 
the  argument  whithersoever  it  may  lead  ",  with  a 
total  disregard  of  practical  consequences.  And,  in 
its  own  conceit,  this  contempt  of  practical  results 
and  blank  refusal  to  revise  its  '  principles '  in  the 
light  thereof,  figures  as  the  '  pure  love  of  truth  '. 
But  it  clearly  betrays  a  lack  of  what  the  illiterate 
public  school-boy  has  the  native  wit  to  identify  as 
NoO?. 

(I.)  Note  on  Indeterminism  and  Freedom  in  the 
Philosophy  of  William  James 

"  That  we  ourselves  may  be  the  authors  of  genuine  novelty 
is  the  doctrine  of  free  will  "  (William  James,  Some  Problems  of 
Philosophy,  p.  145).  James,  however,  we  must  confess,  did  not 
make  any  clear  distinction  between  chance  and  freedom.  That 
is  to  say,  he  seems  to  have  thought  that  freedom  in  man 
must  presuppose  a  modicum  of  indeterminism  in  '  nature  ' ;  of 
which  indeterminism  man  is  able  to  take  advantage,  by  throwing 
the  weight  of  his  own  choice  into  the  otherwise  even  scales.  For 
James,  therefore,  possibilities  do  not  owe  their  existence  to  man. 

Aristotle's  view,  according  to  W.  D.  Ross,  seems  to  have 
been  much  the  same  :  "  Aristotle  is  not  an  absolute  deter- 
minist.  In  the  De  Interpretatione  he  denies  the  applicability 
of  the  law  of  excluded  middle  to  statements  about  particular 
future  events.  To  assert  its  applicability  is  to  say  that  nothing 
happens  by  chance.     If  either  the  statement  that  A  will  be  B 
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or  the  statement  that  it  will  not  is  now  true,  A  will  necessarily 
be  B,  or  necessarily  not  be  B.  This  would  make  nonsense  of 
deliberation.  As  against  this,  Aristotle  asserts  that  delibera- 
tion and  action  form  genuine  starting-points  for  subsequent 
events."     (W.  D.  Ross,  Aristotle,  p.  80.) 

(II.)  Note  on  the  Principle  of  Contradiction 

AS    '  understood  '    BY   BrADLEY   AND    OTHER    '  IDEALISTS  '. 

"  The  attempt  to  apply  the  abstract  principle  of  contra- 
diction to  the  fact  of  change  [i.e.  the  contention  that  change, 
as  such,  is  '  self-contradictory  ']  is  literally  suicidal.  So  to 
apply  the  principle  is  simply  to  admit  that  it  conflicts  with  the 
whole  of  our  experience  ;  which  is  to  admit  that  it  is  experi- 
mentally disproved  at  every  moment  of  our  lives.  At  best  the 
'  truth  '  of  the  principle  can  only  be  saved  under  these  circum- 
stances by  the  further  admission  that  it  is  practically  useless 
and  scientifically  unworkable.  Or  we  may  put  the  matter  still 
more  simply,  thus.  If  in  any  sense  change  is  self-contradictory, 
in  that  sense  self-contradiction  must  in  real  life  cease  to  be  a 
valid  ground  for  the  rejection  of  any  belief  whatsoever  ;  if  only 
because  it  then  ceases  to  have  any  discriminatory  value.  Hence, 
to  apply  the  principle  to  change  automatically  destroys  its 
claim  to  be  unconditionally  '  true  '.  Even  if  we  still  insist  that 
it  is  '  theoretically  '  true,  we  must  in  practice  refuse  to  be 
influenced  by  it.  And  if  we  are  '  for  the  law  but  against  its 
enforcement ',  in  what  sense  can  it  still  be  described  as  a  law  of 
thought  ?  Here,  at  any  rate,  is  a  clear  case  where  a  '  principle  ' 
in  becoming  useless  becomes  simply  meaningless."  Extract 
from  an  article  entitled  "  Has  Green  answered  Locke  ?  "  in 
Mind,  N.S.  No.  91  (July  1914). 
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CHAPTER  VII 

LOGICAL  VERSUS  PSYCHOLOGICAL  '  NECESSITY  ' 

SECTION   I 

Prima  facie  the  Deterministic  Argument  is  con- 
cerned with  vohtion  as  a  psychical  fact.  It  proposes, 
we  may  say,  to  lay  down  the  essential  condition  for 
the  scientific  study  of  '  mind  '  in  general,  though 
for  some  as  yet  undisclosed  reason  it  concentrates 
its  attack  on  '  will  '  in  particular. 

We  may  admit  unreservedly  that  orthodox 
Psychology,  no  less  than  the  traditional  Logic,  is  in 
this  sense  committed  to  Determinism.  And  there 
appears,  at  first  sight,  to  be  a  complete  harmony 
between  the  orthodox  or  deterministic  Psychology 
and  the  traditional  or  deterministic  Logic,  because 
we  seem  to  have  passed  without  a  break  from  the 
idea  of '  logical '  to  that  of '  psychological  '  necessity. 

With  what  apparent  ease  and  real  insouciance  the 
traverse  of  this  mauvais  pas  is  effected,  may  be  seen 
in  the  following  quotation.  Observe,  incidentally, 
(i.)  the  practical  identity  of  the  final  clause  with 
Bradley's  assertion  that  *'  every  act  is  a  resultant 
from  psychical  conditions  "  ;  and  (ii.)  the  assump- 
tion that,  to  maintain  the  reality  of  freedom,  we 
must  have  recourse  to  a  transcendental  '  will  '.^ 

^  I.e.  Sully  assumes  that  the  pseudo-freedom  of  Kantian  philosophy  is 
the  only,  even  apparently,  defensible  form  of  '  freedom  '. 
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"  Psychology  ...  as  a  connected  scientific 
account  of  mental  phenomena  .  .  .  presupposes  the 
applicability  of  the  law  of  causation  ^  throughout. 
So  far,  then,  as  it  succeeds  in  establishing  itself  as 
a  systematic  and  verified  science,  it  will  have  some- 
thing to  say  on  the  question  of  freedom.  It  may 
rightly  demand  that  any  philosophic  conception  of 
a  transcendental  self-determining  will  must  be  con- 
sistent with  the  psychological  generalisation  [say, 
rather,  assumption  or  postulate]  that  phenomenal 
volitions  which  are  what  our  experience  immediately 
tells  us  of,  are  empirically  determined  by  their 
phenomenal  conditions."  ^ 


SECTION   II 

As  was  foreshadowed  in  the  last  section,  the 
Deterministic  Argument  immediately  raises,  in  an 
acute  form,  the  question  of  the  relation  of  psycho- 
logical to  logical  '  necessity  '.  For  '  necessity  '  as 
it  figures  in  the  Deterministic  Principle  appears  to 
be  of  a  logical  nature ;  while  '  necessity  '  as  it 
emerges  in  the  deterministic  '  conclusion  '  appears 
to  be,  quite  definitely,  psychological  '  necessity '. 
And  this  leads  directly  to  an  epistemological  aporia 
of  a  peculiarly  distressing  kind. 

For,  according  to  the  standard  distinction  be- 
tween Logic  and  Psychology,  logical  '  necessity  '  is 
the  very  antithesis  of  psychological  '  necessity  ' — 
so  far  as  the  act  of  '  judgement ',  rather  than  that 
of  '  will ',  is  concerned.    For  a  deterministic  '  science 

'  I.e.  it  presupposes  tliat  every  '  act  of  will  '  is  tlie  resultant  of  its 
(psychical)  antecedents  or  '  conditions  '  in  accordance  with  some  general 
formnla,  which  is  then  described  as  a  '  law  of  Nature  '.  In  the  agreement 
\     with  the  formula  lies  the  '  necessity  '  of  the  '  act '. 

'  I'rofessur  James  Sully  :    The  llinnan  Mitid.  vol.  ii.  p.  3G5. 
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of  mind  '  all  psychical  '  acts  '  are  equally  '  neces- 
sary ' ;  the  false  judgement  is  as  '  necessary  '  as  the 
true.^  Per  contra,  in  the  traditional  Logic  '  neces- 
sity '  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  highest  form  of 
truth. 

The  effort,  therefore,  to  derive  psychological 
from  logical  '  necessity  ' — the  precise  effort  which 
prima  facie  appears  to  be  made  in  the  Deterministic 
Argument — is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  rather  startling. 
It  can  appear  convincing  and  indisputable  only  so 
long  as  we  refrain  from  applying  the  Deterministic 
Principle  with  strict  impartiality  to  'judgement' 
and  '  will  '  alike. 

To  be  good  determinists  we  must,  so  it  would 
seem,  be  stern  and  unbending  in  the  application  of 
the  idea  of  '  necessity  '  to  the  '  act  of  will  '  ;  but 
we  may  be  as  vague  and  even  self-contradictory  as 
we  please  in  applying  that  idea  to  the  act  of 
'  judgement '. 

SECTION    III 

The  point  just  made  may  be  very  briefly  re- 
stated as  follows. 

From  the  '  point  of  view  '  of  a  deterministic  V 
'  science  of  mind  ',  in  order  to  '  explain  '  the  exist- 
ence of  any  particular  belief  there  is  no  need  to  take 
any  account  of  its  cognitive  value  ;  illusion  and 
truth  are,  for  the  purpose  of  this  '  science  ',  avowedly 
on  the  same  footing.  Both  alike  are  fully  explained, 
not  by  reference  to  their  objects,  but  by  their 
'  psychical  antecedents  '.  Hence,  for  the  purpose  of 
a  '  truly  scientific  '  explanation  of  any  human  belief 
there  is  no  logical  necessity  to  regard  that  belief  as  I 
true.     The  conviction  that  any  particular  belief  is 

1  Cf.  p.  41. 
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true  now  appears,  therefore,  as  a  mere  Aberglaube, 
or  superstition.  And  this  '  conclusion '  apphes 
equally,  of  course,  to  our  '  belief '  in  the  '  truths  '  of 
'  psychology  '  itself. 

Thus,  in  accepting  responsibility  for  the  birth  of 
the  monstrosity  called  '  psychological  necessity  ', 
logical  '  necessity '  becomes  felo  de  se.  Truth,  as 
such,  is  finally  laid  to  rest,  and  can  trouble  us  no 
more.  That,  incidentally,  is  the  real  problem  of 
Hume  ;  which  Kant  not  only  did  not  answer,  but 
did  not  even  attempt  to  answer. 

SECTION    IV 

Contrariwise,  if  we  refuse  to  accept  this  sceptical 
'  conclusion  '  ^  in  respect  of  intelligence,  we  have  no 
right  to  accept  it  in  respect  of  will.  If  we  insist  on 
regarding  human  thought  as  conversant  with  Reality, 
we  have  then  already  turned  our  backs  on  '  psycho- 
logical necessity  '.  In  order  not  only  to  act,  but 
even  to  think,  we  must,  in  vulgar  parlance,  '  turn 
it  down  '.  We  must,  that  is,  treat  the  *  indisputable 
truth  '  of '  psychological  necessity  '  as  if  it  were  false  ; 
our  belief  in  it  is  an  intellectual  pretence. 

As  Sigwart  himself — with  singular  inconsequence, 
no  doubt — admits  :  "  Instruction  in  an  art  which 
claims  to  ensure  success  for  the  activity  to  which 
it  gives  rules  presupposes  that  this  activity  is  com- 
pletely free  and  voluntary.  ...  If  there  is  to  be  an 
Art  ensuring  the  production  of  necessary  and  uni- 
versally valid  Thought,  by  means  of  which  we  may 
know  the  truth,  we  must  assume  that  all  the  con- 
ditions lie  within  our  grasp,  and  that  at  any  given 

'  Hume  himself,  on  practieal  grounds,  did  refuse  to  accept  it.     He 
contented  himself  with  pointing  out  its  '  logical  necessity  '  (Chapter  XIX.). 
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time  we  are  completely  free  to  control  our  Thought 
in  accordance  with  its  rules."  ^ 


SECTION    V 

I  do  not,  however,  propose  to  make  a  special 
point  of  the  sceptical  implications  of  deterministic 
psychology.  That  kind  of  '  refutation  '  has  perhaps 
been  rather  overdone  in  philosophy  ;  for,  after  all, 
no  philosophy  can  really  explain  the  '  possibility  of 
knowledge  '. 

Belief  in  that  possibility  is,  and  will  doubtless 
always  remain,  as  truly  an  act  of  faith  as  is  the 
faith  in  freedom.  But,  again,  that  is  as  much  as  to 
say,  the  will  to  believe  inheres  in  the  act  of  belief, 
as  such. 

SECTION   VI 

The  really  important  points,  for  the  purpose  of 
an  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  freedom  and  the  mean- 
ing of  '  necessity  ',  are  these  : 

(i.)  The  deterministic  method  of  '  explanation  ', 
which  makes  human  freedom  unintelligible,  also 
makes  human  knowledge  unintelligible.  As  applied, 
therefore,  to  the  human  consciousness  it  seems  to 
be  a  very  queer  kind  of  '  explanation  '.  We  may 
reasonably  doubt  whether  it  is  so  entirely  rational 
as  it  gives  itself  out  to  be. 

(ii.)  The  immediate  result  of  applying  the  Deter- 
ministic Principle  dispassionately  and  impartially  to 
all  forms  of  conscious  activity,  as  distinguished  from 
passively  received  '  sensations  ',  is  to  produce  a 
diremption  of  '  necessity  '  into  the  two  modes  of 
logical  and  psychological  '  necessity  '  :  which  two 
modes,  we  perceive,  then  refuse  to  coalesce  in  any 

^  Sigwart's  Logic,  pp.  9-10.     The  italics  are  mine. 
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higher  synthesis.  So  that  we  no  longer  know  what 
is  meant  by  '  necessity  '  simpliciter.  '  Necessity  '  is 
Hterally  exploded. 

(iii.)  The  concentration  of  the  deterministic 
attack  on  the  single  '  faculty  '  of  '  will  ',  i.e.  its 
abstention  from  meddling  with  '  intelligence  ',  is 
philosophically  unjustifiable :  it  is  plainly  tenden- 
cious,  or  '  malicious ' — in  the  useful  sense  of  that 
word  introduced  by  Professor  Santayana.  This 
particular  meaning  of  the  word  '  malicious  '  is,  I 
think,  made  sufficiently  clear  by  this  particular 
example  or  application  of  it. 

SECTION   VII 

It  remains,  therefore,  for  us  to  discover  the 
as  yet  undisclosed  purpose  of  the  deterministic 
manoeuvre.  In  view  of  the  wide  prevalence  of  the 
deterministic  mode  of  thought  and  its  claim  to  be 
pre-eminently  '  rational  ',  it  seems  worth  while  to 
make  a  serious  effort  to  penetrate  to  the  inner 
meaning  of  deterministic  philosophy. 

We  are,  indeed,  hardly  entitled,  at  the  present 
stage  of  our  inquiry,  to  assert  with  full  confidence 
that  it  has  an  inner  meaning.  But  the  only  alter- 
native is  to  dismiss  Determinism  as  a  mere  '  con- 
fusion of  thought  '.  It  is  better,  surely,  to  assume, 
at  least  provisionally,  that  there  is  more  in  Deter- 
minism than  meets  the  eye.  In  the  end  we  may 
be  led  to  sec  that  what  is  loosely  and  vaguely  called 
'  confusion  of  thought '  may  more  accurately  be 
described  as  corruption  of  intellectual  purpose. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

SOME  '  DIFFICULTIES  '  OF  DETERMINISTIC 
PSYCHOLOGY 

SECTION    I 

The  traditional  Logic  very  openly  adopts  '  in- 
disputability '  as  its  highest  '  ideal  '.  In  effect  it 
identifies  '  indisputability '  with  truth.  It  en- 
courages the  belief  that  the  most  satisfactory  way 
of  establishing  the  truth  of  any  contention  of  our 
own  is  to  show  that  our  opponent  is  wholly  '  in- 
coherent '  and  '  self-contradictory  '.  The  formal 
contradictory  of  our  opponent's  thesis  then  emerges 
as  itself  really  '  indisputable  '. 

If  we  accepted  this  '  ideal '  of  '  indisputability  ', 
and  this  conception  of  the  aim  of  argument,  we 
might  reasonably  claim  to  have  already  refuted 
Determinism  in  the  preceding  chapter.  But  it  is 
precisely  this  identification  of  '  indisputability  ' 
with  '  truth  '  which  is,  as  we  shall  see,  the  real 
source  of  the  futility  of  the  traditional  Logic. 
Because,  e.g.,  a  self-contradictory  '  proposition  ' — 
a  '  proposition  '  in  the  form  '  A  is  not  A  ' — is  per- 
fectly incoherent,  it  is  assumed  that  the  formal 
contradictory  thereof,  which  is,  of  course,  a  '  pro- 
position '  in  the  form  '  ^  is  ^4  ',  is  necessarily  true 
(Chapter  XXVII.). 

It  may,  however,  be  pointed  out  at  once  that 
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this  identification  of  '  indisputability  '  with  '  truth  ' 
is  not  itself  indisputable.  We  may,  in  fact,  oppose 
to  it  the  view  that  without  real  logical  alternatives 
neither  assertion  nor  denial  can  possess  any  real 
significance.  And,  in  order  to  avoid  pressing  our 
quarrel  with  the  traditional  Logic  to  the  extent  of 
saying  that  there  is  no  semblance  of  truth  in  it  at 
all,  we  may  admit  that  on  this  fundamental  ques- 
tion of  the  necessity  for  alternatives  as  a  preliminary 
to  real  judgement,  the  traditional  Logic  appears  to 
be  divided  against  itself.  For  its  second  '  Law  of 
Thought ' — that  A  must  be  either  B  or  not-B — 
while  itself  claiming  to  be  indisputable,  does  seem 
to  admit  that  in  actual  judgement  we  have  to  choose 
between  equally  conceivable,  but  logically  incom- 
patible, '  predicates  '  of  ^. 

It  will  incidentally  afford  a  preliminary  confirma- 
tion of  this  alternative  view  of  the  nature  of  signifi- 
cant assertion  if  we  now  consider  the  strictly 
psychological  difficulties  that  arise  immediately  out 
of  the  contention  that  freedom  is  '  unintelligible  '  : 
difficulties  which  must  directly  affect  the  claim  of 
deterministic  psychology  to  be  '  indisputably  true  ', 
in  the  plain  sense  of  allowing  no  possible  alternative. 
We  may  then,  perhaps,  begin  to  see  that  a  claim 
of  this  sort  should,  at  the  very  least,  always  arouse 
suspicion,  even  if  we  are  at  first  unwilling  to  admit 
that  it  is  always  self-defeating. 

SECTION    II 

Quite  apart  from  its  immediate  disintegrating 
effect  on  the  meaning  of  a  *  necessity  '  which  was 
supposed  ab  initio  to  be  pre-eminently  logical,  the 
deterministic    '  conclusion  '    is    most   certainly   the 
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beginning  and  not  the  end  of  our  troubles  in  the 
'  scientific  study  of  mind  '.  For  in  getting  rid  of 
freedom  as  a  reality  we  have  still,  qua  psychologists, 
to  account  for  it  as  an  illusion. 

As  itself  a  '  psychological  phenomenon  '  this 
*  illusion  '  is  every  bit  as  real  as  any  other  '  phe- 
nomenon '  with  which  the  '  science  of  mind  '  pro- 
fesses to  deal.  In  fact,  as  we  have  already  had 
occasion  to  point  out,  for  an  orthodox  or  deter- 
ministic psychology,  the  distinction  between  true 
and  false,  as  affecting  the  subject-matter  of  the 
'  science  ',  is  wholly  irrelevant. 

"  The  psychological  treatment  of  Thought," 
says  Sigwart,  "  is  concerned  with  the  knowledge  of 
Thought  as  it  actually  is,  hence  it  seeks  the  laws 
according  to  which,  under  certain  conditions,  a 
certain  thought  appears  in  just  one  way  and  no 
other.  Its  task  is  to  explain  all  actual  Thought 
according  to  the  general  laws  of  psychical  activity, 
and  as  arising  from  the  particular  conditions  of  the 
individual  instance,  thus  aealing  with  all  Thought 
alike,  whether  erroneous  and  disputable,  or  true 
and  generally  accepted.  The  antithesis  of  true  and 
false  is  no  more  a  psychological  one  than  is  the 
antithesis  of  good  and  bad  in  human  action."  ^ 

SECTION    III 

Not  only  the  original  naive  belief  in  freedom, 
but,  even  more  emphatically,  the  reluctance  which 
some  of  us  feel  to  part  with  that  faith,  in  face  of  all 
the  efforts  that  have  been  made  to  undermine  it, 
is  itself  a  psychical  fact  of  profound   significance. 

^  Sigwart's  Logic  (translated  by  H,  Dendy),  vol.  i.  pp.  9,  10.     This 
passage  is  in  continuation  of  that  quoted  supra,  p.  14. 
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At  the  lowest  estimate  it  attests  the  remarkable 
vitality  of  the  '  illusion  '. 

Furthermore,  this  aspiration  to  freedom  appears 
to  be  so  characteristically  volitional  that  the  pro- 
fessed student  of  the  human  mind  can  hardly  be 
said  to  understand  our  volitional  nature  until  he 
has  understood  it  in  this  particular  manifestation. 

However  resolute,  therefore,  a  determinist  may 
be  to  treat  the  ex  hypothesi  irrational  will  to  be  free 
as  logically  irrelevant  to  the  truth  of  the  deter- 
ministic '  conclusion  ',  he  cannot  afford  to  neglect 
it  for  the  purpose  of  saying  what  that  '  conclusion  ' 
really  means.  In  general  terms,  the  reactions,  of 
whatever  sort,  which  his  doctrines  may  provoke  in 
us  cannot  logically  be  treated  as  wholly  foreign  to 
his  inquiry  as  to  the  nature  of  the  human  mind. 

This  consideration  alone  is  sufficient  to  destroy 
the  apparent  simplicity  and  finality  of  the  Deter- 
ministic Argument  as  professedly  legislating  for  the 
'  human  mind  '.  The  refusal,  in  a  word,  in  any 
way  to  consider  our  own  feelings  may  be  eminently 
'  scientific  '  in  any  other  branch  of  human  inquiry, 
but  it  is  profoundly  unreasonable  and  unscientific 
in  the  study  of  the  human  mind  itself. 


SECTION    IV 

In  the  next  place,  an  illusion  which  is  wholly 
meaningless  is  a  psychological  cliimaera.  Tliat  is 
to  say,  if  freedom  is  really  an  illusion,  the  idea  of 
'  freedom  '  cannot  be  wholly  meaningless  ;  and  if 
the  '  idea  '  is  really  meaningless,  it  is  not  even  an 
illusion.  And,  more  particularly  in  so  far  as  it  is  a 
cherished  '  illusion  ',  there  must  be  something  in 
the  illusion  that  induces  us  to  cling  to  it.     The 
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'  illusion  ',  in  other  words,  must  have  some  ideal 
content  in  order  to  appear  valuable. 

In  any  other  branch  of  human  inquiry,  when 
we  have  slain  an  illusion  we  may  consider  ourselves 
to  have  done  with  it,  but  in  psychology  we  have 
simply  undertaken  a  new  task  ;  we  have  still  to 
dispose  of  the  corpse.  And  if  the  corpse  was  never 
alive — if  the  belief  never  had  any  meaning — we 
have  still  to  account  for  the  fact  that  it  somehow 
seemed  to  be  alive,  and  was,  in  fact,  sufficiently 
lively  to  be  worth  destroying. 

SECTION   V 

Not  only  must  the  '  illusion  '  have  some  ideal 
content ;  it  cannot  be  wholly  irrational.  In  psycho- 
logical analysis,  and  for  the  psychiatrist,  the  idea 
that  any  illusory  idea,  as  harboured  even  by  a  down- 
right lunatic,  is  '  essentially  irrational  ',  is  the  very 
first  of  popular  delusions  to  be  dissipated. 

"  The  origin  of  the  abnormal  mental  processes  is 
not  to  be  found  in  any  disturbance  of  the  reasoning 
powers  per  se,  but  in  the  material  which  is  presented 
to  those  powers.  The  lunatic  does  not  believe  that 
he  is  the  son  of  George  III.  because  he  has  lost  the 
capacity  to  reason,  but  because  the  proposition  is 
presented  to  his  mind  in  a  light  which  makes  it  the 
only  plausible  and  rational  conclusion  possible.  He 
is  only  apparently  irrational,  because  the  observer 
does  not  see  the  chain  of  mental  processes  which 
have  produced  the  result,  but  only  the  result  itself, 
standing  as  an  isolated  phenomenon  without  obvious 
basis  or  justification."  ^ 

^  Dr.  Bernard  Hart,  The  Psychology  of  Insanity,  pp.  128-129.   The  italics 
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SECTION    VI 

If  the  Deterministic  Argument  is  really  so  in- 
disputable as  it  claims  to  be  ;  if  the  Deterministic 
Principle  is,  in  any  sense,  a  genuine  '  necessity  of 
thought '  ;  the  will  to  be  free,  which  resists  the 
deterministic  '  conclusion  ',  must  then  be  character- 
ised as  a  quite  literally  unprincipled  opposition  of 
our  '  will  '  to  the  '  dictates  of  reason  '. 

WTiich,  as  we  can  now  see,  simply  amounts  to 
saying  that  in  that  case  the  will  to  be  free  is  not 
merely  unreasonable,  from  the  logical  '  point  of 
view  '  ;  it  is  psychologically  unintelligible.  Merely 
by  this  act  of  self-assertion  it  has  not  merely  defied, 
it  will  have  actually  defeated,  the  principle  that 
*"  only  the  intelligible  is  real  ". 

If  we  shrink  from  this  apparently  rather  para- 
doxical conclusion,  then,  alternatively,  we  must  say 
that  the  assertion  that  freedom  is  unintelligible  is 
simply  a  confession  of  psychological  incompetence. 

SECTION    VII 

Our  deterministic  opponent  may,  to  be  sure, 
protest  that  we  should  not  take  his  assertion  quite 
so  literally  as  we  have  been  doing.  In  identifying 
freedom  with  chance,  he  may  say,  he  is  deliberately 
allowing  to  freedom  just  enough  meaning  to  make 
it  conceivable,  but  not  enough  to  make  it  really 
intelligible. 

If  this  is  in  truth  the  position  on  which,  when 
pressed,  he  is  to  fall  back,  then  we  shall  at  least 
have  gained  the  satisfaction  of  wringing  from  him 
the  admissions  (i.)  that  we  cannot  intelligibly  deny 
the  reality  of  freedom  without  conceding  it  some 
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sort  of  meaning  as  an  '  idea  '  ;  (ii.)  that  we  must 
distinguish  between  the  '  conceivable  '  and  what  he 
calls  the  '  intelligible  '. 

And  we  may  then  go  on  to  ask  whether  this  does 
not  come  very  near  to  an  admission  of  the  intrinsic 
limitations  of  '  intelligence  '  as  he  conceives  or 
'  understands  '  it.  Freedom,  instead  of  being  identi- 
cal with  chance,  may  be  something  which  transcends 
'  intelligence  '  as  he  conceives  or  '  understands  '  it ; 
just  as  chance  is  something  which  falls  below  the 
level  of  that  '  intelligence  '. 


1 


CHAPTER  IX 

THE  '  FINALITY  '  OF  THE  DETERMINISTIC 
'  CONCLUSION  ' 

SECTION   I 

While  the  Deterministic  Argument  appears,  at 
first  sight,  to  admit  the  reahty  of  volition  as  a 
'  psychical  fact ',  it  summarily  disposes  of  freedom 
by  a  direct  appeal  to  the  '  indisputable  '  Deter- 
ministic Principle. 

But  if  the  question  is  much  less  simple,  it  is  also 
far  more  fundamental  than  determinists  themselves 
would  have  us  to  believe.  For,  precisely  in  virtue 
of  this  appeal  to  what  is,  in  essence  and  in  intention, 
a  cosmological  principle,  the  question  of  freedom 
can  no  longer  be  treated  as  simply  a  question  of 
'  psychical  fact ',  falling  wholly  within  the  domain 
of  the  '  special  science '  of  psychology.  It  is 
definitely  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  pure  psycho- 
logist, and  receives  the  impress  of  a  cosmological 
question. 

To  "  follow  the  argument  whithersoever  it  may 
lead  "  is,  indeed,  a  sound  principle  of  reason  ;  but 
only  if  we  are  prepared  to  admit  that,  for  those  who 
keep  their  eyes  open,  the  formulation  of  the  argu- 
ment may  lead  to  a  revision  of  the  '  principle  '  rather 
than  to  the  forced  acceptance  of  the  *  conclusion  '. 
contrariwise,    it    is    the    characteristic    maxim    of 
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irrational  prejudice,  of  stubborn  dogmatism,  if  it 
means  that  we  are  to  follow  the  argument  blindly, 
without  paying  heed  to  where  we  are  going  (Chapter 
XVIII.). 

SECTION    II 

The  Deterministic  Argument,  in  fact,  may  be 
taken  as  really  a  valuable  document,  not  in  virtue 
of  the  question  which  it  professes  to  settle,  but  in 
virtue  of  the  many  questions  which  it  inevitably 
raises.  And  the  degree  to  which  in  this  sense  we 
may  allow  it  significance  is  the  measure  of  the 
extent  to  which  it  has  already  failed  to  make  good 
its  own  intrinsic  claim  to  finality. 

By  no  means  the  least  important  of  the  questions 
which  immediately  arise  when  we  really  follow  the 
argument  into  the  cosmic  region  where  it  has  led 
us,  is  that  of  the  function,  or  meaning,  of  will  in  a 
'  universe  '  which  is  presumed  to  be  solely  an  object 
of  '  intelligence  '.  What  exactly,  we  may  ask,  is 
will  doing  in  a  '  universe  '  of  that  kind  ? 


SECTION    III 

In  varying  forms,  that  question  will  remain 
with  us  throughout  our  critique  of  deterministic 
theory. 

In  the  end  we  shall  see  that  Determinism  finds 
the  answer  to  that  surely  not  impertinent  question 
prescribed  in  the  very  form  of  the  question  itself. 
That  answer,  we  may  say  at  once,  is  to  be  given  in 
one  word — Nothing.  That,  we  shall  see,  is  the  only 
'  conclusion  ',  as  regards  the  function  of  Will,  that 
really  fits  the  deterministic  theory  of  Intelligence 
as  it  appears  in  the  Deterministic  Principle. 
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The  deterministic  '  conclusion ',  when  inter- 
preted in  this  sense,  may  be  seen  as  preformed  in 
the  principle  from  which  it  is  '  derived  '.  For  that 
reason,  and  in  that  sense,  the  '  conclusion  '  is  logic- 
ally inevitable  ;  but,  for  the  very  same  reason,  it 
has  no  logical  cogency  whatsoever.  For  we  are  at 
liberty  to  construe  this  '  result  ',  not  as  a  '  demon- 
strable truth  ',  but  as  a  sufficient  condemnation  of 
the  Deterministic  Principle. 

But  also,  the  intellectual  ingenuity  and  more 
complete  moral  condemnation  of  this  tortuous 
'  theory  '  reside  in  its  concealment  of  its  own  real 
meaning  up  to  the  very  last  moment.  Determin- 
ism is,  in  fact,  a  typical  example  of  what  has  been 
called  '  dishonest  belief  '. 

Such  is  the  theory  of  the  real  nature  and  mean- 
ing of  deterministic  theory  that  the  remainder  of 
this  essay  is  to  expound  and  defend.  And,  more 
particularly,  we  are  to  make  a  rather  detailed  study 
of  the  sense  in  which  the  Deterministic  Argument 
really  is  '  indisputable  '  ;  we  are  to  see  what  has 
really  happened  to  any  '  conclusion  ',  '  principle  ', 
or  'assertion',  that  has  been  so  cunningly  devised 
as  to  "  admit  of  no  real  logical  alternative  ". 


CHAPTER  X 

A  PRELIMINARY  VIEW  OF  THE  DETERMINISTIC 
AMBIGUITY 

SECTION   I 

We  have  already  found  in  effect  that  the  Deter- 
ministic Argument,  which  would  persuade  us  that 
freedom  is  unintelligible,  discloses  rather  that  deter- 
minists  either  do  not  really  know,  or  do  not  wish 
us  too  clearly  to  realise,  what  they  themselves  mean 
by  '  necessity  '. 

For,  as  has  been  shown  in  Chapter  VII.,  the 
'  necessity  '  which  informs  Determinism  as  commonly 
'  understood  '  ;  the  '  necessity  '  which  we  were 
invited  to  admire  as  the  central  axis  about  which 
the  Intelligible  World,  totum  teres  atque  rotundum, 
smoothly  if  aimlessly  revolves ;  this  Universal 
Necessity  now  appears  as  a  purely  imaginary  line 
joining  the  opposite  poles  of  logical  and  psycho- 
logical '  necessity  '.  While  still  remaining  poles 
asunder,  these  two  modes  of  '  necessity  ',  as  points 
in  that  now  blindly  reeling  world,  are  quite  unfixed 
and  indefinable. 

SECTION    II 

Is  it,  then,  too  much  to  hope  that  those  at  least 
who  have  hitherto  been  overawed  and  bewildered, 
rather  than  really  convinced,  by  the  Deterministic 
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Argument,  may  already  be  prepared  to  admit  that 
necessity  as  such  can  in  the  end  only  be  defined, 
or  understood,  in  terms  of  its  opposition  to  freedom  ? 
Deterministic  necessity  might  then  be  verbally 
defined  as  the  necessity  which  antagonises  freedom 
to  the  extent  of  refusing  to  allow  it  any  reality 
whatsoever. 

But  a  real,  as  opposed  to  a  preliminary  or  verbal, 
definition  of  either  '  freedom  '  or  '  necessity  '  is,  we 
may  further  suggest,  only  to  be  gained  by  insight 
into  the  nature  of  their  opposition.  Accordingly,  if 
freedom  is  denounced  as  simply  unintelligible,  that 
apparently  dreadful  accusation  must  have  a  fatally 
repercussive  effect  on  the  meaning  of  '  necessity  '. 
Any  '  definition  '  of  '  necessity '  in  terms  of  its 
opposition  to  an  unintelligible  '  freedom  '  is,  of 
necessity,  a  definition  of  ignotum  per  ignotius. 


SECTION    III 

That,  no  doubt,  is  why  determinists  prefer  to 
'  define  '  their  '  necessity  '  as  that  which  rules  out 
chance.  For  the  idea  of  chance,  or  the  accidental, 
is  perfectly  intelligible  to  us,  even  if  it  is  the  special 
business  of  science  continuously  to  reduce  the 
territory  within  which  chance  may  have  seemed  to 
reign.  Though,  e.g.,  we  still  have  to  a  great  extent 
to  '  take  our  chance  '  of  the  weather  in  these  islands, 
we  are  no  longer  so  helpless  in  that  matter  as  we 
were.  We  cannot  make  or  stop  the  rain,  but  the 
weather  forecast  may  help  us  to  save  our  crops. 

But  (i.)  just  in  so  far  as  the  idea  of  chance  is 
perfectly  intelligible,  the  first  string  to  the  deter- 
ministic bow,  which  consists  in  the  assertion  that 
freedom  is  meaningless,  has  sped  its  arrow  beyond 
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the  mark  ;  for  determinists  themselves  assert  that 
freedom  is  identical  with  chance. 

And  (ii.)  the  alternative  argument — also  fre- 
quently met  with — that  freedom,  as  identical  with 
chance,  can  serve  no  human  purpose,  for  in  face 
of  chance  we  are  simply  helpless  :  this  argument  in 
its  very  nature  fails  utterly  to  explain  the  value 
which  we  de  facto  find  in  freedom.  It  appears,  in 
fact,  to  be  designed  for  the  express  purpose  of 
destroying  the  value  of  freedom. 

Determinism,  therefore,  using  this  second  string 
to  its  bow,  overshoots  the  mark  with  the  same  fatal 
precision  as  before.^  A  bow  with  two  strings,  we 
perceive,  is  apt  to  prove  a  rather  cumbersome 
weapon  for  the  archer. 

SECTION    IV 

In  itself  the  above  defect  in  deterministic  theory, 
of  '  proving  too  much,'  is  perhaps  of  minor  import- 
ance. But  its  exposure  may  prepare  us  for  the 
discovery  that  [a)  the  deterministic  dichotomy  of 
'  necessity  '  and  '  chance  '  is  every  bit  as  random — 
or  perhaps  we  should  say,  perverse — as  {h)  the 
deterministic  identification  of  chance  and  freedom. 
Taken  in  conjunction,  these  two  components,  (a) 
and  (h),  of  deterministic  theory  do  at  one  and  the 
same  time — whether  by  accident  or  design — beg  the 
question  and  confuse  the  issue. 

To  begin  with,  the  deterministic  identification 
of  freedom  with  chance  has  in  point  of  fact  no  other 
ground  whatsoever  than  the  calm  assumption  that 

^  This  fallacy  of  '  proving  too  much  '  is  as  familiar  to  '  the  man  in  the 
street '  as  it  is  unknown  in  text-books  of  Logic.  If  we  give  it  a  Latin  name, 
logicians  may  perchance  be  induced  to  recognise  its  importance.  Let  us, 
therefore,  now  christen  it  Fallacia  nimium  probandi.  Its  character  as  a 
fallacy  depends,  of  course,  on  the  aim  of  the  person  using  the  argument. 
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whatever  is  not  necessary  must  be  accidental.  The 
Bradleian  argument,  that  is  to  say,  assumes  that 
there  cannot  be  any  tertium  quid  to  the  alternatives 
of  '  chance  '  and  '  necessity  '.  It  ignores  the  con- 
sideration that  conscious  purpose,  which  includes 
foresight  and  control,  is,  on  the  face  of  it,  neither 
accidental  nor  necessary.  In  this  respect  the 
argument  appears  as  a  shameless  petitio. 

SECTION    V 

As  with  the  deterministic  identification  of  freedom 
and  chance,  so  with  the  deterministic  distinction 
between  '  chance  '  and  '  necessity '.  For  this 
distinction,  as  Bradley  himself  triumphantly  points 
out,  is  really  a  distinction  between  '  external '  and 
'  internal '  necessity.  It  cannot,  therefore,  possibly 
do  duty  as  a  definition  of  Necessity  in  general. 

What  this  recognition  of  chance  as  a  particular 
kind  of  necessity  clearly  indicates  is  that  freedom, 
as  opposed  to  every  kind  of  necessity,  cannot  by 
any  possibility  be  the  same  as  chance.  In  this 
respect,  therefore,  the  argument  defeats  itself. 

And  further,  the  argument,  curiously  combining 
as  it  does  the  characteristics  of  petitio  and  self- 
contradiction,  cannot  but  deepen  our  suspicion  that 
determinists,  if  they  know  what  they  themselves 
mean  by  '  necessity  ',  are  quite  determined  to  keep 
that  knowledge,  so  far  as  possible,  to  themselves. 
Their  '  necessity  '  appears,  already,  to  be  charged 
with  a  meaning  which  they  design  furtively  to  instil 
rather  than  openly  to  proclaim  and  justify.  For 
it  now  confessedly  has  something  in  common  with 
'  chance ' ;  and  they  can  hardly  admit  that  it  has 
anything  in  common  with  freedom. 
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SECTION   VI 

'  Necessity  ',  in  the  wider  sense  on  which  Bradley 
openly  rehes  for  his  at  first  sight,  perhaps,  rather 
crushing — but,  on  second  thoughts,  either  design- 
edly bewildering  or  innocently  inept — refutation  of 
Voluntarism,  can,  I  now  suggest,  be  nothing  else 
than  Fate.  In  Bradley's  well-chosen  words,  though 
with  a  rather  different  application,  we  may  say  : 
"  If  it  is  not  that,  its  advocates  are  at  least  incapable 
of  saying  what  else  it  is  ". 

One  way,  in  fact,  of  envisaging  the  '  free-will ' 
controversy  in  its  historical  setting  is  to  say  that 
while  voluntarists,  in  their  own  interest,  are  called 
on  to  distinguish  between  '  freedom  '  and  '  chance  ', 
so  as  to  maintain  the  value  of  freedom,  deter- 
minists,  for  their  part,  are  summoned  to  distinguish, 
in  principle  and  in  detail,  between  their  '  necessity  ' 
and  Fate  ;  or,  alternatively,  to  admit  that  determin- 
istic '  necessity  '  is  Fate. 

Until  determinists  have  made  it  perfectly  clear 
by  which  of  these  two  alternatives  they  intend  to 
abide.  Determinism  remains  a  thoroughly  ambigu- 
ous '  doctrine '.  Until  this  ambiguity  is  finally 
resolved.  Determinism  is,  in  very  truth,  a  doctrine 
that  cannot  be  intelligibly  denied  ;  for  the  very 
simple  reason  that  we  cannot  say  what  it  means. 

SECTION   VII 

In  Sections  IV.-V.  we  have,  to  be  sure,  been 
considering  the  Deterministic  Argument  in  that 
precise  form  which  I  have  there  called  the  Bradleian 
Argument.  I  do  not  claim  that  in  disposing  of 
Bradley  as  a  determinist  we  have  disposed  of  Deter- 
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minism  for  good  and  all ;  or  even  that  the  fiasco 
of  his  argument  discloses  fully  the  real  meaning  of 
Determinism. 

But  the  ground  is  now  cleared  for  an  unimpeded 
view  of  the  Deterministic  Argument  in  all  its  purity, 
in  all  its  apparent  strength — save  for  the  trifling 
fact  that  we  do  not  yet  quite  know  what  it  means  by 
'  necessity  ' — as  a  direct  application  of  the  '  indisput- 
able '  deterministic  theory  of  intelligence  to  the 
'  special  case  '  of  that  particular  '  object  of  intelli- 
gence '  to  which  it  allows  the  name  of  '  volition  '. 
We  shall  find  that  the  ambiguity  to  which  attention 
has  now  been  drawn  persists  through  every  form 
and  phase  of  deterministic  theory. 


PART  III 

DETERMINISM  AS  '  SCIENTIFIC  METHOD 
IN  PHILOSOPHY ' 


CHAPTER  XI 

ON  THE  RELATION  OF  SCIENCE  TO  COMMON  SENSE 
AND  PHILOSOPHY 

SECTION   I 

Every  '  special  science  ',  however  wide  its  scope, 
exists  in  virtue  of  some  abstraction  which  man  has 
made  for  some  special  purpose  of  his  own,  and 
which,  if  he  is  not  very  careful,  may  in  the  end  defeat 
what  we  are  apt  carelessly  to  call  '  its  own  '  purpose. 
Every  '  special  science  '  deals,  that  is  to  say,  with 
an  artificial  universe  or  system  '  of  its  own ' ;  and 
every  such  system,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case, 
derives  it  meaning  no  less  from  what  it  ea?cludes  than 
from  what  it  mcludes.  Unless  we  are  perfectly 
clear  in  our  own  minds  as  to  what  we  intend  to 
exclude  from  the  system,  we  very  literally  do  not 
know  what  we  are  doing ;  in  more  '  objective  ' 
terms,  we  shall  never  really  understand  the  system 
that  we  have  in  that  very  real  sense  ourselves  created. 
That  man-made  thing  may  all  too  easily,  when  left 
to  itself,  develop  into  a  monster  that  turns  on  its 
artificer  and  stifles  him. 

SECTION   II 

'  Scientific  method  in  philosophy  '  is  a  fine,  ring- 
ing slogan.    For  science  has  really  done  something  ; 
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it  has,  in  fact,  transformed  the  world  in  which  we 
live — ^for  better  or  worse. 

But  the  slogan  should  cease  to  overawe  when 
we  discover  that  what  it  really  advocates  is  not  that 
philosophy  should  become  more  practical,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  that  philosophy  should  maintain  in 
perpetuity  that  abstraction  from  personality  which 
is  the  characteristic  abstraction  of  what  is  called 
'  pure  science  '.^ 

For  that  discovery  provokes  us  to  question 
the  easy-going  assumption  that  '  scientific  truth  ' 
is  all  the  truth  there  is,  or  ever  can  be.  It  suggests 
immediately  that  what  we  here  encounter  is 
precisely  the  inherent  limitations  of  '  scientific 
truth  '  . 

If  science  chooses  for  '  its  own  '  purposes  to 
abstract  from  human  personality,  it  is  certainly  at 
liberty  to  do  so,  so  long  as  it  realises  that  in  virtue 
of  that  self-imposed  limitation  it  is  necessarily 
disqualified  from  dealing  with  any  question  which 
does  involve  the  recognition  of  human  personality. 

And  more  particularly,  when  we  ask  what  the 
orthodox  science  of  to-day — which  has  not  yet 
clearly  recognised  its  own  necessary  limitations — 
proposes  to  do,  we  find  that  on  its  own  showing  it 
has  no  competence  whatsoever  in  questions  of  con- 
duct ;  not  even  when  the  word  '  conduct '  is  taken 
in  an  ethically  colourless  sense. 

Our  answer  to  the  question — What  does  Science 

*  Bertrand  Russell  discloses  in  a  few  pithy  words  the  real  meaning  of 
that  most  misleading  slogan  when  he  s|)eaks  of  "  the  irrelevance  of  human 
passions  and  of  tlic  whole  subjective  ap[>urat»is  wliere  scientific  truth  is 
concerned  "  {Mifsticism  and  Logic,  p.  40).  This  impersonality  of  pure 
science,  rather  tlian  the  acliievcments  of  applied  science,  is  the  cliief  reason 
he  pives  in  this  essay  on  "  Tlie  Place  of  Science  in  a  Liberal  Education" 
for  preferring  the  study  of  science  to  that  of  literature  and  art  as  an  instru- 
ment of  education.     See  also  Note  at  end  of  Chapter  XII. 
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propose  to  do  ? — will  carry  with  it  at  least  a  sug- 
gestion that  the  path  to  Reality  is  not  a  straight 
road,  from  common  sense  via  science  to  the  lonely 
heights  of  philosophy,  but  is  rather  a  philosophic 
return  from  the  abstractions  of  science  to  a  higher 
level  of  common  sense. 

Our  answer  will  suggest,  in  fact,  that  the  common- 
sense  view  of  Reality  is  not  lightly  to  be  brushed 
aside  in  the  name  of  the  '  higher  wisdom  '.  At  the 
lowest  estimate  the  wisdom  it  contains  is  at  least 
worthy  of  being  understood  ;  and  those  philosophers 
who  condescendingly  undertake  to  cure  common 
sense  of  its  commonness  might  perhaps  be  more 
profitably  employed  in  trying  to  learn  something 
from  it. 

SECTION   III 

For  scientific  convenience,  what  we  may  broadly 
call  the  '  science  of  Nature ',  which  is  the  study  of 
'  natural  processes ',  has  been  divided  into  the 
*  science  of  mind  '  on  the  one  hand  and  the  science 
of  '  physics  '  in  a  very  wide  sense — i.e.  the  study  of 
'  physical  reality  ' — on  the  other.^ 

These  two  '  departments  of  science  '  are  gener- 
'ally  regarded  as  dividing  the  whole  of  Nature 
between  them.  And  that  is  exactly  what  they  do  : 
they  divide  it.  In  that  dichotomy  the  '  man  of 
science  ' — himself,  after  all,  in  principle  an  abstrac- 
tion, for  no  man  lives  by  science  alone — has  cleft 
Nature  in  twain,  as  by  a  sword.     And  we  surely 

1  "  Physical  Science  is  that  department  of  knowledge  which  relates  to 
the  order  of  Nature,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  regular  succession  of  events  "  ; 
such  are  the  opening  words  of  Clerk  Maxwell's  admirable  little  book,  Matter 
and  Motion.  They  show  clearly  that  mind,  as  such,  forms  no  part  of 
'  Nature  ',  as  the  physicist  conceives  it  ;  and  this  means  that,  for  the 
orthodox  physicist,  mind  can  make  no  difference  to  "  the  regular  succession 
of  [physical]  events  ".     See  also  Note  at  end  of  Chapter. 
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ought  not  to  be  surprised  to  find  that  by  that  fell 
stroke  the  soul  of  man  himself  is  slain. 


SECTION    IV 

More  explicitly :  these  two  '  departments  of 
science  ',  dealing  as  they  do  with  events,  or  with 
the  world  as  it  appears  '  in  time  ',  are  indeed  con- 
cerned with  the  only  kind  of  world  in  which  the 
question  of  real  freedom  arises.  A  transcendental 
'  freedom  '  which  is  not  of  this  world  has  no  attrac- 
tion for  us  who  in  it  live.  So  much  we  unreservedly 
admit. 

We  observe,  however,  that,  while  the  science  of 
physics  deals  only  with  the  concatenation  of  events 
in  the  world  of  '  physical  reality  ',  the  '  science  '  of 
'  pure  psychology  '  professedly  deals  only  with  the 
subterranean  '  stream  of  consciousness ',  or  the 
presumed  concatenation  of  psychical  events  in  the 
individual  mind. 

That  is  to  say,  these  two  '  departments  of  science ' 
— of  malice  prepense,  we  are  tempted  to  say — divide 
'  Reality  '  in  such  a  way  that  neither  of  them  under- 
takes to  inquire  into  the  part  played  by  mind  in 
shaping  the  course  of  events  in  the  physical  world. 
The  utmost  that  can  now  be  done  by  any  '  synthesis  ' 
based  on  that  '  analysis '  is  to  represent  '  psychical 
events '  as  strictly  correlated  with,  but  as  in  no  way 
directly  influencing,  the  course  of  physical  events. 

For,  ex  hypothesis  the  '  psychical  events  '  do  not 
contribute  anything  to  the  scientific  understanding 
of  the  physical  processes  with  which  they  arc  now 
to  be  '  correlated  '.  The  physicist's  world  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  a  self-contained  ^  world ;   and  whatever 

*  See  Note  at  end  of  Cliajjter. 
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may  be  happening  in  the  mind  of  this  or  that  person 
is  no  concern  of  his. 

And  so  we  arrive,  by  a  process  of  '  irrefragable 
logic  ',  at  the  '  conclusion  '  that  the  processes  of 
mind  are  faithfully  modelled  on  the  avowedly 
mechanical  processes  of  physical  reality.  The 
category  of  mechanism,  which  is  the  characteristic 
category  of  physical  reality,  has  automatically  be- 
come the  supreme  category  of  Reality  as  a  Whole  ; 
while  purpose,  which  is  the  characteristic  category 
of  mind,  has  been  severely  '  superseded  '. 

SECTION   V 

But  what,  we  ask,  is  the  reality  behind  this 
wonderful  conjuring  trick  ?  How  has  purpose  been 
so  easily  got  rid  of  ?  The  answer  is  simple.  A 
chasm  has  been  arbitrarily  created  between  what — 
in  the  conjuror's  own  jargon — are  called  the  '  sub- 
jective '  and  the  '  objective  '  worlds.  And  into  that 
bottomless  pit  human  conduct,  in  the  plain  and 
straightforward  sense  of  the  word,  has  disappeared 
from  sight  altogether.  For,  in  the  plain  sense  of 
the  word,  conduct  is  action  wherein  volition  is  an 
essential  factor  ;  is  action  wherein  conscious  pur- 
pose finds  outward  expression ;  is,  to  be  quite 
explicit,  the  control  by  a  mind,  of  physical  reality, 
in  the  interest  of  the  organism. 

And  that,  again,  is  only  to  say  that  for  un- 
enlightened common  sense — which  has  never  heard 
of  the  wonderful  theory  of  Psycho-Physical  Parallel- 
ism, or  Conscious  Automatism — human  conduct,  or 
behaviour,  differs  essentially  from  the  '  behaviour  ' 
of  Bain's  falling  stone  (p.  11)  in  that  it  prima  facie 
demands  a   different   method   of  explanation  :    to 
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wit,  the  teleological  or  purposive  as  opposed  to  the 
mechanical  method  of  '  explanation  '.  And,  in  the 
name  of  common  sense,  a  voluntarist  philosopher 
surely  need  not  be  ashamed  to  protest  that,  if  the 
only  way  of  making  purposive  action  '  scientifically 
intelligible  '  is  to  treat  it  as  if  it  were  not  purposive, 
then  so  much  the  worse  for  '  scientific  intelligence  '. 

Note  on  the  Concept  of  Nature 

The  "  determination  to  treat  man  as  a  natural  phenomenon  " 
(cf.  Note  on  pp.  91-92),  which  is  quite  characteristic  of  the  Deter- 
minism that  prides  itself  on  being  eminently  '  scientific  ',  takes 
on  a  peculiarly  sinister  aspect  when  we  realise  fully  what  the 
'  man  of  science  '  means  by  '  Nature  '.  A  so  competent  and 
unusually  liberal-minded  man  of  science  as  A.  N.  Whitehead 
may  be  trusted  to  do  himself  no  injustice  when  he  tells  us  what 
'  Nature  '  means  or  meant  for  him  : 

"  What  do  we  mean  by  Nature  ?  We  have  to  discuss  the 
philosophy  of  natural  science.  Natural  science  is  the  science 
of  Nature.     But — what  is  Nature  ? 

"  Nature  is  that  which  we  observe  in  perception  through  the 
senses.  In  this  sense-perception  we  are  aware  of  something  which 
is  not  thought  and  which  is  self-contained  for  thought.  This 
property  of  being  self-contained  for  thought  lies  at  the  base  of 
natural  science.  It  means  that  Nature  can  be  thought  of  as  a 
closed  system  whose  mutual  relations  do  not  require  the  expression 
of  the  fact  that  they  are  thought  about  "  {The  Concept  of 
Nature,  p.  3.     The  italics  are  mine). 

The  common-sense  distinction  between  man  and  Nature  has 
here  been  converted  into  the  dogma  that  human  knowledge  can 
make  no  difference  to  Nature.  And  that  can  only  mean  that 
knowledge,  as  such,  is  iiseless. 

It  is  only  fair  to  add,  and  it  is  most  instructive  to  observe, 
that  in  a  later  work  {Science  and  the  Modem  World,  1926) 
Whitehead  has  made  a  tremendous  advance  on  this  conception 
of  '  Nature  '. 

"  It  is  important  ",  he  now  says,  "  to  ask  what  Wordsworth 
found  in  Nature  that  failed  to  receive  expression  in  science. 
I  ask  this  question  in  the  interest  of  science  itself ;  for  one  main 
position  in  these  lectures  is  a  protest  against  the  idea  that  the 
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abstractions  of  science  are  irreformable  and  unalterable.  .  .  . 
Wordsworth,  to  the  height  of  genius,  expresses  the  concrete 
facts  of  our  apprehension,  facts  which  are  distorted  in  the 
scientific  analysis.  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  standardised 
concepts  of  science  are  only  valid  within  narrow  limitations, 
perhaps  too  narrow  for  science  itself  ?  "  {op.  cit.  pp.  121-122). 


CHAPTER  XII 
THE  INTRINSIC  AMBIGUITY  OF  DETERMINISM 

SECTION    I 

We  have  now  more  insistently  and  explicitly  to 
press  the  question  whether  deterministic  theory,  in 
so  far  as  its  '  ideal  '  is  avoAvedly  that  of  introducing 
what  it  calls  '  scientific  method  '  ^  into  philosophy, 
is  not  eo  facto  logically  committed  to  the  '  theoretic  ' 
elimination  of  purpose  as  being  a  '  theoretic  '  super- 
fluity, or  rather  anomaly,  in  what  it  calls  '  Reality  '. 
For  if  it  is  so  committed,  then  (i.)  it  must  not 
be  allowed  brazenly  to  interpret  this  logical  commit- 
ment, or  '  necessary  implication  '  of  its  own  method, 
as  '  scientifically  proving  '  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  purpose  at  all.  And  (ii.)  it  must  then  be 
logically  incapable  of  really  explaining  purposive 
action,  for  the  simple  reason  that  its  real  intention 
will  then  be  disclosed  as  that  of  explaining  purpose 
away. 

SECTION    II 

We  may  begin  by  observing  that  it  is  only  as  a 
question  concerning  human  conduct  or  voluntary 
action  that  the  question  of  freedom  has  any  real 
human  interest  or  meaning  at  all. 

Contrariwise,    we    can    hardly    expect    that    a 

*  See  Note  at  end  of  Chapter. 
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'  necessity  '  which  informs  the  strictly  unimaginable 
and  almost,  if  not  quite,  incredible  world  that 
modern  physics  constructs  ;  ^  and  which  may  be 
appropriate  to  the  vacuous  and  perhaps  already 
rather  demode,  if  still  orthodox,  world  of  '  pure 
psychology  '  :  we  can  hardly  expect  that  this 
'  necessity  '  will  be  found  equally  appropriate  to  a 
more  familiar  and  common-place  world,  with  which 
neither  of  these  '  departments  of  science  '  professes 
to  deal. 

That  world  is,  in  the  words  of  William  James, 
the  '  world  of  practical  realities  '.  It  is  the  world 
in  which  there  are  things  for  us  to  do,  as  well  as 
things  to  '  know '.  And  for  common  sense  it  is  the 
real  world  jpar  excellence. 


SECTION    III 

The  question  on  which  we  now  seek  enlighten- 
ment is  not  whether  this  common-sense  view  of 
Reality  as  the  field  of  action  is  either  '  scientific- 
ally tenable  '  or  '  philosophically  justifiable  ' ;  but, 
simply,  whether  the  conception  of  deterministic 
'  necessity  '  is  consistent,  or  even  meant  to  be  con- 
sistent, with  it. 

A.  Is  it,  we  ask,  for  this  everyday  world  of  prac- 
tical realities,  this  perplexing  rather  than  purely  in- 
telligible world,  in  which  to  our  own  astonishment 
we  live,  and  therein  obstinately  hold  ourselves 
responsible  for  our  own  actions  :  is  it  for  this  world 
that  deterministic  philosophy  is  intended  to  legis- 
late ?  Does  this  philosophy,  in  a  word,  really  intend 
to  maintain  the  reality  of  human  purpose  ? 

B.  Or  does  this  philosophy,  rather,  in  the  end 

^  Cf.,  e.g..  Aspects  of  Science  (Second  Series),  by  J.  H.  N.  Sullivan. 
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aim  to  '  satisfy  '  an  '  Intellect  '  which,  in  its  dazzling 
purity  and  single-minded  devotion  to  the  Logical 
Idea  of  Necessity,  cannot  tolerate  the  presence  of 
an  '  alogical ',  and  therefore  alien.  Will  within  the 
sacred  precincts  of  its  own  peculiar  '  Universe  '  ? 
Does  this  philosophy,  again,  see  Purpose  only  as  a 
fugitive  shadow  cast  by  man,  that  wretched  exile 
from  the  enchanted  sunlit  realm  of  Ideal  Reality, 
on  the  dim  walls  of  his  remote  and  cheerless  cave  ?  ^ 
Does  it,  in  a  word,  seek  to  degrade,  discount,  and 
finally  discard  human  purpose  as  '  mere  appear- 
ance ',  i.e.  as  an  illusion  :  an  illusion  natural  perhaps 
to  man,  but  still — an  illusion  ? 


SECTION    IV 

These  two  views  of  the  intention,  or  trend,  of 
deterministic  theory  are  not  simply  divergent ; 
when  both  are  taken  at  their  face-value,  they  are 
totally  discrepant.  In  respect  of  their  attitude 
towards  the  reality  of  will  or  purpose,  they  are 
prima  facie  logical  opposites. 

To  avoid  all  suspicion  of  prejudice,  and,  indeed, 
to  avoid  anticipating  overmuch  our  own  argument, 
we  may,  for  the  time  being,  designate  the  Determin- 
ism that  overtly  answers  our  question  A  in  the 
affirmative,  Determinism  A  ;  and  that  which  overtly 
answers  B  in  the  affirmative,  Determinism  B. 

But  it  may  perhaps  help  to  make  the  subsequent 
discussion  easier  to  follow  if  we  say,  at  once,  that 
in  the  end  these  two  prima  facie  logically  irreconcil- 
able forms  of  Determinism  will  appear  as,  respect- 
ively, Exoteric  and  Esoteric  Determinism. 

*  Cf.  F.  C.  S.  Schiller's  essay,  "From  Plato  to  Protagoras",  in  his 
Studies  in  Ilumunism. 
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Note  on  '  Scientific  Method  ' 

The  excellence  of  scientific  method  lies  not  in  the  abstraction 
from  personality — an  abstraction  characteristic  of  the  content, 
rather  than  of  the  method,  of  science  as  distinct  from  common 
sense  and  philosophy — but  in  its  perpetual  readiness  to  modify, 
and,  if  necessary,  discard,  old  theories  in  accordance  with  new 
or  hitherto  neglected  facts.  That  is  precisely  the  method 
which  intellectualist  philosophy  in  principle  condemns  and 
voluntarist  philosophy  in  principle  upholds.  The  attempt, 
therefore,  to  create  prejudice  against  voluntarism,  by  claiming 
for  intellectualism  a  monopoly  of  '  scientific  method  ',  is  the 
outcome  either  of  '  confusion  of  thought  '  or  of  pure  malice. 


CHAPTER  XIII 
ON  PURE  MATERIALISM 

SECTION   I 

The  distinction  between  Determinism  A,  which 
ostensibly  wcludes  purpose  within  its  '  universe  ', 
and  Determinism  B,  which  avowedly  ea^cludes  pur- 
pose from  the  system  which  it  calls  '  Objective 
Reality  ',  is,  very  certainly,  not  merely  factitious. 
Both  these  main  types  of  deterministic  theory  de 
facto  exist :  each  of  them,  at  any  rate,  is  supported 
by  a  vast  mass  of  literature.  Taken  together  they 
represent  the  '  considered  '  but  conflicting  opinions 
of  the  vast  majority  of  those  who  have  interested 
themselves  in  the  '  philosophy  of  science  '. 

For,  while  A  is  the  form  apparently  appropriate 
to  the  orthodox,  or  deterministic,  but  very  literally 
recondite  '  science  of  mind  ',  B,  even  more  un- 
mistakably, informs  what  may  properly  be  called 
Pure  Materialism.^ 

SECTION    II 

p       Now,  this  philosophic  theory  of  Pure  Materialism 

'  is,  for  better  or  worse — and  let  it  not  be  thought  that 

we  are  here  speaking  with  ironic  intent — a  remark- 

*  It  may,  however,  be  as  well  to  say  that  the  emphasis  here  is  on  the 
word  '  pure  '  rather  than  on  the  word  '  materialism  '.  P'or  *  matter ',  in 
the  old  sense,  seems  almost  to  have  disappeared  from  modern  physics. 
'  Pure  Physiealism  '  would  therefore  be  pedantically  more  exact. 
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able  monument  of  really  consistent  thinking.  And, 
more  particularly,  I  now  submit  that  it  is  the 
only  philosophy  which  is  really  consonant  with  the 
current  and  superficially  captivating  dichotomy  of 
the  '  subjective  '  and  '  objective  '  worlds. 

Accepting,  and  rightly  accepting,  the  complete 
severance  of  human  thought  from  Objective  Reality, 
as  really  integral  to  that  dichotomy,  this  philosophy 
has  at  least  the  courage  of  its  outrageous  conviction. 
However  bleak,  repellent,  and  incredible  it  may  be 
for  ordinary  mortals,  it  is  at  least  thoroughly  logical. 

SECTION    III 

In  its  essentials  the  scheme  of  Pure  Materialism 
is  as  follows  : 

(I.)  Scientific  truth,  as  concerned  with  objective 
fact,  is  all  the  truth  that  there  is. 

(II.)  Objective  fact  is  to  be  defined  as  that  which 
may,  in  principle,  be  observed  by  all  observers. 

(III.)  Physical  reality  is  the  only  reality  which 
is  open  to  inspection  for  all  observers  alike. 

(IV.)  Physical  reality  is  therefore  the  only  really 
objective  reality  ;  it  is  the  only  reality  which  really 
accords  with  the  definition  of  '  objective  fact  '. 

(V.)  Physical  reality  is,  accordingly,  the  only 
reality  that  deserves  the  name  ;  is  the  only  reality 
that  satisfies  our  desire  for  truth  ;  is,  in  truth,  for 
the  '  truly  scientific  mind  ',  the  only  Reality  that 
there  really  is. 

(VI.)  And  since  the  Observer,  as  such,  remains 
outside  the  System  of  Reality  that  he  contemplates,^ 

^  In  the  person  of  Einstein,  physical  science  has  apparently  begun  to 
discover  that  the  Observer  cannot,  after  all,  be  left  entirely  out  of  account. 
But  that  queer  being  still  remains  a  mere  '  observer '.  He  is,  indeed, 
really  reduced  to  a  retina  without  a  mind  ;  and  his  function  as  '  observer  ' 
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the  above  '  conclusion  ' — though  admittedly  involv- 
ing the  paradox  that,  for  the  scientific  consciousness, 
consciousness  does  not  exist — does  not  involve  any 
contradiction  within  the  System.  The  System, 
taken  quite  objectively,  remains  perfectly  coherent. 

SECTION    IV 

Having  now  seen  what  Pure  Materialism  offers, 
and  having  acknowledged  the  internal  necessity  of 
its  System,  we  may  permit  ourselves — at  the  cost 
of  a  slight  interruption  to  the  main  thread  of  our 
discourse — ^to  point  out  what  it  does  not  do,  does 
not  even  profess  to  do,  and  will  be  well  advised  not 
even  to  attempt. 

(I.)  Having  expelled  consciousness  from  its 
System,  it  obviously  cannot  recognise  the  existence 
of  conscious  purpose,  i.e.  of  effective  will.  Quite 
logically,  therefore,  it  refuses  to  admit  the  question 
'  Why  ?  '  when  asked  a  propos  of  anything  whatso- 
ever— even  of  human  actions  and  pursuits — as  one 
that  can  have  any  scientific  meaning  at  all.^ 

(II.)  It  cannot,  therefore,  explain  why  men, 
whose  "  bird  of  life  has  but  a  little  way  to  fly  ", 
should  spend  laborious  days  in  acquiring  this  kind 
of  '  scientific  knowledge  '  ;  which,  to  be  true  to 
itself,  must  be  absolutely  useless  for  man.  For,  in 
point  of  fact,  the  man  who  uses  his  knowledge 
callously  upsets  the  whole  system. 

is  admittedly  better  performed  by  the  sensitive  plate  of  a  photographic 
camera.  In  resi)ect  of  his  consciousness  he  remains  outside  the  System  of 
Differential  Equations  to  wliich  his  brother,  the  scientific  theorist,  finally 
reduces  his  already  attenuated  universe. 

*  Cf.,  e.g.,  Karl  Pearson's  Graruwar  of  Science,  in  which  the  author  is 
careful  to  exj)Iain  that  Science  as  such  deals  always  with  the  '  How  '  and 
never  with  the  '  Why  '  of  events.  It  docs  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to 
him  that  this  delimitation  of  the  field  of  science  is  an  expression  of  the 
inherent  or  necessary  limitations  of  '  scientific  truth  '. 
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(III.)  Nor  does  it  explain  how,  if  man  is  really 
to  be  nothing  more  than  the  Disinterested  Spectator 
of  All  Time  and  Existence,  the  Reality  he  contem- 
plates can  be  anything  more  than  a  Spectacle  which 
is  not  even  interesting. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

DETERMINISM  DIVIDED  AGAINST  ITSELF 

SECTION    I 

On  the  face  of  it,  Determinism  '  in  the  widest  sense 
of  the  word  ' — i.e.  as  including  both  Determinism  A 
and  Determinism  B — is  so  divided  against  itself 
as  to  baffle  any  attempt  to  say  what  that  '  widest 
sense  '  really  is. 

It  is,  indeed,  clear  that  Determinism  '  in  the 
widest  sense  '  professes  to  be  a  theory  of  the  Intel- 
ligible World  ;  and  that  Determinism  in  the  narrower 
sense,  or  Determinism  as  commonly  '  understood  ', 
professes  to  be  a  theory  of  the  Will,  as  a  relatively 
or  quite  unimportant  item,  in  that  Intelligible 
World.^  But — any  uncertainty  as  to  whether  the 
deterministic  '  Universe  '  is  to  include  or  to  d?.rclude 
Will  must  necessarily  and  vitally  affect  the  char- 
acter of  what  determinists  call  '  Reality  as  a 
Whole  '. 

The  question  before  us  is  really  this  :  Is  the 
'  Deterministic  Universe  '  such  that  it  may  include 
Will  ?  Or  is  it  such  that  it  must  exclude  Will  ? 
And  this  question  determinists,  as  we  have  seen, 
themselves  answer  in  two  opposite  senses. 

>  Cf.  Chapter  III.,  Section  I. 
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SECTION    II 

Still  worse  :  the  situation  is  only  very  roughly 
described  by  saying  that  determinists,  on  this  vital 
question  of  what  Determinism,  as  such,  really 
means,  are  divided  into  two  opposite  camps.  With 
the  sole  exception  of  those  who  call  themselves 
'  behaviourists  '  (Chapter  XV.),  we  find  that  every 
individual  determinist,  to  whichever  camp  he 
belongs  by  open  profession,  has  avoided  commit- 
ting himself  quite  definitely  to  one  interpretation  of 
'  Determinism  '  rather  than  the  other.^ 

It  would,  in  fact,  be  possible  to  draw  up  an 
elaborate  scheme  of  the  various  forms  of  determin- 
istic theory,  in  accordance  with  the  variety  of  devices 
adopted  for  maintaining  the  Deterministic  Ambi- 
guity. That  task,  however,  I  leave  to  some  future 
historian  of  philosophy.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is 
necessary  to  embark  on  so  tedious  and  devious  a 
journey  in  order  to  bring  out  the  fact  that  the 
ambiguity  in  question  is  really  of  the  essence  of 
Determinism  ;  and  that  in  no  other  sense  have  the 
varieties  of  deterministic  theory  a  unitary  '  mean- 
ing'. 

SECTION   III 

A  critique  of  deterministic  theory,  if  destructive 
rather  than  constructive  in  its  ultimate  aim,  might 

^  Ex  uno  disce  omnes,  I  might  say  ;  but  that  would  not  quite  do  justice 
to  my  intention.  I  have  made  Bertrand  Russell  my  single  example  in 
Chapter  XVI.  and  elsewhere,  not  only  because  of  his  power  as  a  writer  and 
high  repute  as  a  philosopher,  but  also  because  it  is  really  impossible  to 
impute  to  him  any  strictly  personal — in  the  sense  of  conscious — dishonesty 
in  argument.  Any  dishonesty  that  appears  in  him  as  a  determinist  can, 
I  submit,  be  interpreted  only  as  an  expression  of  the  inherent  dishonesty  of 
deterministic  '  doctrine  '  :  it  is  a  convincing  and  tragic  tribute  to  the  deep 
entrenchment,  strength,  and  subtlety  of  what,  as  psychologists,  we  may  call 
the  deterministic  complex. 
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well  content  itself  with  saying,  at  this  point,  that 
there  is  now  nothing  left  for  it  to  do  ;  that  these 
two  main  varieties,  A  and  B,  of  deterministic 
theory  may  now  be  left  to  their  mutual  destruction  ; 
while  the  voluntarist  has  had  thrust  on  him,  willy- 
nilly,  the  sardonic  role  of  the  tertius  gaudens.  Once 
more,  in  short,  we  are  on  the  very  verge  of  having 
to  pronounce  Determinism,  as  such,  simply  un- 
intelligible.^ 

So,  let  us  repeat  that  this  sort  of  controversial 
'  triumph  '  ought  not  to  satisfy  a  voluntarist.  For 
Voluntarism,  if  not  Determinism,  can  afford  to 
recognise  that  it  needs  a  significant  alternative,  if 
it  is  to  vindicate  its  own  real  significance.  And  that 
is  just  what  at  this  point  it  has  not  yet  quite 
clearly  got. 

SECTION    IV 

We  may,  accordingly,  take  this  early  opportunity 
of  indicating  the  possibility  of  reconciling,  in  the 
Hegelian  sense,  the  'prima  facie  logical  opposites  of 
Determinism  A  and  Determinism  B.^  We  may, 
that  is,  come  to  realise  that  the  opposition  of  A  and 
B  is,  after  all,  more  apparent  than  real ;  that  A 
plays  into  the  hands  of  B  ;  that,  in  fact,  the  former 
is  the  latter — in  disguise. 

In  no  other  sense,  and  in  no  other  way,  so  I 
venture  to  predict,  will  Determinism  extricate  itself 
from  the  logical  impasse  in  which,  for  the  time  being, 
it  ridiculously  flounders. 

From  the  initial  vagueness  of  Determinism  as 
commonly  '  understood  ',  to  an  incipient  recognition 

"'  Cf.  Chapter  VIII.,  Section  I. 

*  Incidrnfally,  it  will  appear  in  Chapter  XVII.  that  the  ptirifleation 
which  an  idea  iiiuh'rpncs  in  the  dialectic  process  has  no  necessary  connection 
with  the  purity  of  truth. 
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of  its  benevolent  neutrality  towards  its  nominal 
opposite  B  ;  from  thence, — via,  perhaps,  the  verb- 
ally more  precise  and  speciously  profound  '  theory  ' 
of  Psycho-physical  Parallelism — to  Materialism, 
naked  at  last  and  at  last  unashamed  :  such  is  the 
pre-ordained  path  of  Determinism  "  in  the  widest 
sense  of  the  word  ". 

The  idea  which  appears  in  its  purity  at  the  end  of 
the  process  is  really  present  at  the  beginning ;  and 
is,  throughout  the  process,  working  out  its  own 
salvation  or  damnation — whichever  we  may  prefer 
to  call  it. 

SECTION    V 

If  our  present  surmise  is  correct ;  if  what  Deter- 
minism as  such  really  means,  or  intends,  is  (theoretic- 
ally) to  destroy  the  reality  of  will ;  then  the  initial 
'  frank  resolve  '  to  treat  the  act  of  will — ^though  not 
the  act  of  judgement — as  an  '  object  of  intelligence  '  ^ 
may  be  recognised  as,  in  ultimate  intention,  a  step 
preliminary  to  reducing  that  '  object  '  to  the  grade 
of  '  mere  appearance  '.  For  an  unreal  '  object  of 
intelligence '  is  every  bit  as  '  objective  '  as  one 
that  is  real.  To  insist  on  treating  will  '  quite  ob- 
jectively ',  therefore,  is  not  necessarily  to  admit  its 
reality. 

Determinism  A,  in  other  words,  may  now  be 
seen  as  a  cynically  courteous  gesture,  ambiguously 
'  recognising  '  the  '  objectivity  '  of  will ;  but,  really, 
preparatory  to  the  act  of  thrusting  will  over  the 
edge  of  the  Deterministic  World  onto  the  jagged 
rocks  of  Unreality  below.  And  that  dark  and 
treacherous  deed  in  retrospect  will  pass,  at  the  bar 
of  the  Pure  Reason  that  has  itself  ordained  it,  as  a 

1  Cf.  Chapter  III.,  Section  I. 
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predestinate  and  awe-inspiring  tragedy  rather  than 
as  a  premeditated  crime. ^ 

SECTION   VI 

There  is  a  weighty  consideration,  already  indi- 
cated in  Section  II.,  that  may  be  at  once  put  forward, 
as  affording  strong  initial  confirmation  of  the  fore- 
going diagnosis  of  the  logical  situation,  as  between 
Determinism  A  and  Determinism  B. 

The  Deterministic  Argument,  as  ostensibly  taking 
the  reality  of  will  for  granted,  prima  facie  supports 
Determinism  A — and,  of  course.  Determinism  A 
alone.  And  in  so  far  as  it  really  admits  the  reality 
of  will,  it  admits,  of  course,  the  reality  of  purpose. 
For  will  is  literally  nothing  if  not  purposive. ^  So 
much  we  concede  forthwith. 

But  if  the  Deterministic  Theory  of  the  Will — 
which  is  the  Deterministic  Argument — is  entirely 
genuine  and  of  honourable  intention  ;  if  it  really 
means  what  it  seems  to  say,  namely,  that  will  is  to 
be  included  within  the  deterministic  '  universe ' :  then 
this  '  theory  of  the  will  '  is  unquestionably  under 
a  logical  obligation — before  it  can  acquire  the  right 
to  challenge  the  voluntarist  conception  of  will — to 
attack  and  effectively  annihilate  the  enemy  in  its 
rear  ;  to  wit,  the  Determinism  B,  which  overtly 
denies  the  reality  of  human  purpose. 

It  must  do  that  before  it  can  even   begin   to 

*  "  Of  all  the  arts,  Tragedy  is  the  proudest,  the  most  triumphant  ;  for 
it  builds  its  shining  citadel  in  the  very  centre  of  the  enemy's  country,  on 
the  very  summit  of  his  highest  mountain  .  .  .  within  its  walls  the  free  life 
continues,  while  the  legions  of  Death  and  Pain  and  Despair,  and  all  tlie 
servile  captains  of  tyrant  Fate,  afford  the  burghers  of  that  dauntless  city 
new  spectacles  of  beauty ."^Bertrand  Hussell,  in  his  essay  entitled,  "  A 
Free  Man's  Worship  ",  in  Mysticism  and  Logic  (pp.  5y-54). 

*  Cf.  Rcrtrand  Russell,  Our  Kumvlrdge  of  the  External  World,  pp. 
228-230.     See  also  Note  at  end  of  Chapter, 
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substantiate  its  own  distinctive  claim,  that  the 
Deterministic  Principle  logically  necessitates  the 
'  conclusion  '  that  will  is  '  determined  '.  For  Deter- 
minism B  very  plainly  declares,  and  logically  must 
declare,  that  this  Principle,  which  it  also  claims  as 
its  own,  does  no  such  thing.  It  would,  indeed,  be 
stark  nonsense  to  say  that  such  a  non-entity  as  B 
declares  will  to  be,  is  nevertheless  '  just  as  necessary 
as  everything  else  '. 

But  in  point  of  historic  fact  no  adherent  of  the 
theory  that  will  logically  must  be  '  determined  '  has 
— so  far  as  I  am  aware — given  any  such  evidence 
of  his  logical  bona  fides  as  would  be  afforded  by  the 
contention  that,  for  him.  Determinism  B  is  actually 
illogical.  Determinism  A  and  Determinism  B, 
though  logically — on  the  asumption  that  both 
mean  what  they  say — at  daggers  drawn,  have  never 
entered  into  the  public  arena  to  fight  it  out.  On 
the  contrary,  they  have  always  lived  on  the  most 
friendly  terms,  and  can  almost  be  overheard  matur- 
ing plans  for  a  joint  assault  on  Voluntarism. 

The  inference  that  A  and  B  are  not  really  enemies 
at  all,  that  one  of  them  at  least — and  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  see  which — is  masquerading  under  false 
colours,  might  perhaps  appear  so  obvious  as  not  to 
stand  in  need  of  any  elaboration.  The  facts  speak 
for  themselves,  so  we  might  be  tempted  to  say.  And 
yet,  so  finely  woven  is  the  woof  of  the  Deterministic 
Argument  on  the  warp  of  the  traditional  Logic,  that 
it  will  take  all  the  remaining  pages  of  this  book  to 
separate  the  strands,  and,  in  so  doing,  to  gauge  the 
full  significance  of  this  '  preliminary  objection  '  of 
ours  to  the  Deterministic  Theory  of  the  Will. 
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SECTION    VII 

Only  one  further  remark  must  we  make  before 
proceeding  to  deal  more  specifically  with  that 
'  theory  '. 

If  it  can  be  shown  that  this  '  theory  of  the  will  ' 
does  in  its  heart  incline  to  Determinism  B,  rather 
than  to  the  Determinism  A,  which  it  nominally 
supports  ;  if  it  wears  A  only  as  a  cloak,  conveniently 
to  be  cast  aside :  then  the  '  theory  '  is  obscurantist, 
rather  than  obscure.  It  bears  the  burden  of  that 
sin  which  is  Equivocation.^  As  a  lie  in  the  soul  it  I 
cannot  wholly  escape  moral  censure  merely  because 
it  shuns  the  light,  and  in  the  secret  recesses  of  the 
soul  is  doomed  to  dwell.  It  remains  a  secret  sin, 
even  when  good  men  and  true,  like  J.  S.  Mill,  have 
tragically  succumbed  to  its  temptation.  g 

So  impossible  is  it,  in  the  end,  to  make  any  1 
absolute  distinction  between  the  spheres  of  Logic  1 
and  Ethics. 

Note  on  '  Genuine  Determinism  ' 

William  James,  in  one  passage  of  the  Principles  of  Psychology, 
pays  Determinism  A  the  verbal  compliment  of  calling  it 
'  genuine  determinism  '.  But,  while  admitting  that  he  failed 
to  penetrate  its  ambiguity,  I  would  point  out  that  by  '  genuine  ' 
determinism  he  means,  quite  definitely,  the  Determinism  which 
of  all  others  is,  for  voluntarists,  the  most  poisonous.  The 
passage  in  question  follows  immediately  on  that  quoted  supra, 
p.  21. 

"  There  is  a  fatalistic  argument  for  determinism,  however, 
which  is  radically  vicious  .  .  .  There  runs  throughout  it  the 
sense  of  a  force  which  might  make  things  otherwise  from  one 
moment  to  another,  if  it  were  only  strong  enough  to  breast  the 
tide.     A  person  who  feels  the  impotence  of  free  effort  in  this  way 

'  Equivocation,  wo  must  not  forpct,  is  not  really  fTMi-vocal.  The 
dice  of  its  urgurnciit  arc  loaded. 
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has  the  acutest  notion  of  what  is  meant  by  it,  and  of  its  possible 
independent  power.  How  else  could  he  be  so  conscious  of  its 
absence  and  of  that  of  its  effects  ?  But  genuine  determinism 
occupies  a  totally  different  ground  ;  not  the  impotence  but  the 
unthinkability  of  free  will  is  what  it  affirms.  It  admits  some- 
thing called  free  effort,  which  seems  to  breast  the  tide,  but  it 
claims  this  as  a  portion  of  the  tide  "  {op.  cit.  vol  ii.  p.  574 ; 
italics  as  in  the  original). 


CHAPTER  XV 

ON  THE  CONFLICT  OF  METHODS  IN  PSYCHOLOGY 

SECTION   I 

Before  proceeding  to  consider,  more  specifically, 
the  Deterministic  Theory  of  the  Will,  we  may, 
parenthetically,  indicate  the  lines  on  which  a  volun- 
tarist  psychology  will  naturally  proceed,  and  show 
how  the  general  voluntarist  outlook  necessarily  affects 
the  status  of  psychology  as  a  '  special  science '. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  '  special  science  '  of 
'  pure  psychology  ',  as  commonly  understood,  to 
abstract  entirely  from  man's  physical  environment  : 
though  it  finds  it  convenient  to  admit,  however  in- 
consequently,  that  the  mind  has  a  body.  The  '  pure 
psychologist '  is,  professionally,  as  indifferent  to  the 
'  external  world  '  as  the  physicist  is  to  '  mind  '. 

So  long  as  this  '  science  of  mind  '  confines  itself 
to  the  study  of  '  mind  '  in  that  forlorn  condition  ; 
so  long,  more  particularly,  as  it  professes  its  in- 
difference to  that  difference  between  truth  and  error 
which  to  the  human  mind  itself,  as  actually  con- 
cerned with  the  physical  environment,  appears 
really  important ;  for  so  long  it  must  remain  every 
whit  as  incompetent  to  deal  with  the  question  of 
human  freedom  as  it  is  avowedly  incompetent  to 
deal  with  human  knowledge.  Its  '  conation  ',  no 
less  than  its  '  cognition  ',  is  without  an  object. 

80 
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On  the  other  hand,  it  may  not  unreasonably  be 
held  that  the  appropriate  reaction  of  a  psychologist 
to  this  logical  situation,  once  clearly  recognised,  is 
to  abandon  that  experiment  of  his  ;  the  experiment 
of  regarding  '  mind  '  in  a  way  in  which  the  human 
mind  simply  refuses  to  regard  itself  (Chapter  VIL, 
Section  IV.).  For  what  he  really  ought  now  to  per- 
ceive is  that  his  initial  abstraction,  being  in  principle 
an  abstraction  from  meaning,  has  made  Mind  really 
lifeless  ;  and  if  persisted  in,  must  make  Life  mindless. 
That  is  to  say,  he  now  has  the  choice  before  him 
of  either  accepting  the  human  mind  at  its  own 
valuation,  or  of  giving  up  psychology  altogether 
in  favour  of  what  will  then  be  a  purely  mechanistic 
physiology.^ 

But  if  the  psychologist  does  abandon  his  initial, 
fruitless,  and  indeed  self-defeating  experiment,  he 
must  be  resigned  to  the  painful  necessity  of  becom- 
ing himself  partly  human.  He  must,  in  fact,  become 
a  bit  of  a  philosopher — as  voluntarists  understand 
the  word  '  philosophy  '.  He  must  enter  into  his 
subject,  instead  of  treating  it  '  quite  objectively  '  ; 
for  only  so  can  the  now  reformed  '  man  of  science  ' 
learn  something  about  man  the  agent.  He  must, 
more  particularly,  consider  man  in  his  relations  to 
the  outer  world  and  to  the  society  in  which  he 
lives  ;  and  he  must  consider  those  relations  in  terms 
of  human  interest. 

SECTION    II 

Just  such  a  radical  change  of  heart,  just  such 
a  radical  reformation  of  the  aim  and  method  of 

^  We  may  put  this  the  other  way  round  by  saying  the  admission  of 
mind  as  a  vital  '  phenomenon  '  means  that  the  science  of  Life  has  already 
begun  to  transcend  the  category  of  mechanism.  Cf.  J.  S,  Haldane's 
Mechanism,  Life,  and  Personality. 
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psychology,  was  the  essential  achievement  of  that 
great  philosophical  psychologist  William  James. 
The  psychology  he  inaugurated  is  still  being  carried 
forward  along  those  lines,  notably  by  William 
McDougall  : 

"  In  the  physical  sciences  the  student  needs  only 
to  refine  upon  the  methods  of  observation  and  reason- 
ing which  he  has  learned  to  apply  in  dealing  with 
the  physical  world  about  him,  regarding  all  events 
as  links  in  a  mechanical  chain  of  cause  and  effect. 
Most  students  have  begun,  by  the  time  they  ap- 
proach psychology,  to  regard  this  as  the  true  and 
only  way  of  science.  And  many  of  the  books  on 
psychology  encourage  them  in  this  belief.  Having 
begun  in  this  way  myself,  and  having  slowly  and 
painfully  extricated  myself  and  found  what  seems 
to  me  a  much  more  profitable  attitude  toward 
psychological  problems,  I  hold  that  the  path  of  the 
student  may  be  made  smoother  by  setting  clearly 
before  him  the  alternative  routes  ;  so  that,  whichever 
he  may  choose  to  follow,  he  may  at  least  make  his 
choice  with  his  eyes  open,  and  may  constantly  be 
aware  of  the  alternatives.  The  two  principal  alterna- 
tive routes  are  (1)  that  of  mechanistic  science,  which 
interprets  all  its  processes  as  mechanical  sequences 
of  cause  and  effect ;  and  (2)  that  of  the  sciences  of 
mind,  for  which  purposive  striving  is  a  fundamental 
category,  which  regard  the  process  of  purposive 
striving  as  radically  different  from  mechanical  se- 
quence "  (An  Outline  of  Psychology,  p.  vii  ;  the 
italics  are  mine). 

SECTION    III 

Howbeit,  the  '  behaviourists  ' — which  atrocious 
name  is  of  their  own  choosing — whom  McDougall 
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is  more  particularly  combating,  have  really  grasped 
one  essential  fact  :  namely,  that  human  psychology, 
to  be  either  scientific  or  practically  useful,  must  con- 
cern itself  not  with  '  mind  '  in  abstracto,  but  with 
human  behaviour.  So  far,  they  are  at  one  with 
James  and  McDougall. 

And  to  mankind  they  have  further  rendered  the 
inestimable  service — a  service  for  which  McDougall, 
so  I  must  protest,  appears  insufficiently  grateful  ^ — of 
showing  irrefragably  that,  if  we  insist  on  subjecting 
human  behaviour — ^that  is,  voluntary  actions — to 
the  mechanical  method  which  appears  appropriate 
for  the  '  explanation  '  of  reflex  '  action  '  as  such  ;  if, 
I  say,  we  adopt  this  '  scientific  aim  ',  then  the  idea 
of  mind  as  known  to  common  sense  can  never  even 
enter  the  head  of  the  '  scientific  man  '. 

That  is  to  say,  if  we  begin  by  insisting  that 
science  '  properly  so-called  '  must  be  mechanistic, 
then  the  '  conclusion  '  that  for  a  truly  scientific 
psychology  consciousness  does  not  and  cannot  exist 
is  really  inevitable.  And  so  '  psychology  '  has  at  last 
got  rid  of  that  '  scientifically  '  inconvenient  psyche. 

SECTION   IV 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  logical  necessity 
of  this  bizarre  '  conclusion  ',  there  is,  logically,  no 
necessity  that  we  should  accept  it  as  true  to  the 
facts.  We  may,  instead,  welcome  it  as  a  reductio 
ad  absurdum  of  the  uncritical  assumption  that  the 
method  of  mechanical  explanation,  which  is,  of 
course,    the   appropriate   method   in   dealing   with 

^  We  may  indeed  sympathise  with  him  in  his  exasperation  at  the 
antics  of  "  a  most  misshapen  and  beggarly  dwarf,  namely  '  behaviourism  '  " 
(op,  cit,  p.  ix)  ;  but  he  should,  I  think,  have  insisted  more  strongly  that 
the  unsightly  dwarf  is  the  only  legitimate  offspring  of  the  mechanical 
method  as  applied  in  the  '  science  of  mind  '. 
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mechanical '  actions  ',  must  necessarily  be  applicable 
to  what  we  know  as  human  activities. 

And  we  are  further  at  liberty  to  draw  our  own 
conclusion  as  to  the  essential  '  rationality  '  ^  of  those 
who  do  deliberately  adopt  the  mechanistic  method 
in  what  they  still  strangely  call  the  Science  of 
Psychology  ;  and  who  claim  to  have  made,  by  the 
help  of  that  method,  the  interesting  and  important 
scientific  discovery  that  not  only  their  own  thought, 
but  Thought  as  such,  is  simply  so  much  noise  in  the 
throat. 

But  we  should  be  especially  grateful  to  the  irre- 
fragable logic  of  Behaviourism  for  gratuitously 
providing  us  with  so  priceless  an  example  of  what 
Logical  Necessity  per  se  really  is  (Chapter  XIX.). 

^  Of.  Bernard  Hart,  as  quoted  on  p.  43. 


PART  IV 

THE  DETERMINISTIC  '  THEORY  OF 
THE  WILL ' 


CHAPTER  XVI 

ON  THE  DISTINCTION  BETWEEN  THEORY 
AND  PRACTICE 

SECTION   I 

Of  the  two  prima  facie  logically  conflicting  interpre- 
tations of  the  nature  of  Determinism  (Chapter  XII., 
Section  III.),  it  is  the  first  (Determinism  A)  that  is 
most  consonant  with  the  pretension  that  Determin- 
ism, as  a  philosophic  doctrine,  makes  no  difference 
to  the  world  of  practical  realities,  which  is  now 
presumed  to  be  '  determined  ',  whether  or  not  its 
benighted  denizens  are  themselves  aware  of  that 
'  fact  '.  It  now  appears  that  these  poor  muddle- 
headed  creatures  are  actually  as  free  as  they  have 
any  logical  right  to  desire  ;  despite  the  '  fact  '  that 
their  '  actions  '  are  completely  '  determined  '. 

Thus  Bertrand  Russell,  in  his  incarnation  as  an 
exponent  of  Determinism  A,  can  say  :  ^ 

"  Freedom  .  .  .  demands  only  that  our  voli- 
tions shall  be,  as  they  are,  the  result  of  our  own 
desires,  not  of  an  outside  force  compelling  us  to  will 
what  we  would  rather  not  will.  Everything  else  is 
confusion  of  thought,  due  to  the  feeling  that  know- 
ledge compels  the  happening  of  what  it  knows  when 

*  Our  Knowledge  of  the  External  World  as  a  Field  for  Scientific  Method 
in  Philosophy,  p.  236. 
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this  is  future,  though  it  is  at  once  obvious  ^  that 
knowledge  has  no  such  power  in  regard  to  the  past. 
Free  Will,  therefore,  is  true  in  the  only  form  which 
is  important ;  and  the  desire  for  other  forms  is  a 
mere  effect  of  insufficient  analysis." 

The  only  comment  we  need  make  on  this  passage, 
for  our  immediate  purpose,  is  this  :  that  what 
freedom  really  demands  is  that  our  volitions  shall 
be,  as  Russell  does  not  say  they  are,  really  effective  ; 
i.e.  shall  make  some  real  difference  in  the  '  objective  ' 
world.  It  demands  that  physical  reality  shall  not 
be  a  closed  system. 

SECTION   II 

Per  contra,  it  is  Determinism  B,  and  not  Deter- 
minism A,  that  best  supports  the  claim  of  deter- 
ministic philosophy  to  be  in  perfect  harmony  with 
the  spirit  of  '  scientific  truth  '.  For  Determinism  B 
quite  openly  depersonalises  '  Reality  ',  even  as 
Science,  in  pursuance  of  its  own  special  purpose, 
depersonalises  '  Truth  '. 

Thus  Bertrand  Russell,  in  his  incarnation  as 
an  exponent  of  Determinism  B;  the  Determinism 
which,  having  callously  contrived  a  universe  of 
"  irresistible  forces  "  and  "  unconscious  power  ",  piles 
grim  insult  on  gross  injury  by  unctuously  calling  on 
man  to  "  worship  at  the  shrine  that  his  own  hands 
have  built  "  ;  ^  this  other  and  more  ingenuous 
Russell  can  say  : 

"  The  kernel  of  the  scientific  outlook  is  a  thing 

•  Our  author  assumes  it  to  be  equally  obvious  that  "  Complete  know- 
ledge would  embrace  the  future  as  well  as  the  past.  ...  It  is  a  mere 
aceident  that  we  have  no  memory  of  the  future  "  (op.  cH.  p.  234).  To 
this  ({uaint  lament  that  we  cannot  remember  things  that  have  not  yet 
happened,  we  shall  return  later  (Cha|)ter  XLI.,  Note).  But  incidentally: 
what  can  a  determinist  mean  by  a  '  mere  accident '  ? 

'  Mysticism  and  Logic,  p.  57  (italics  mine). 
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so  simple,  so  obvious,  so  seemingly  trivial,  that  the 
mention  of  it  may  almost  excite  derision.  The 
kernel  of  the  scientific  outlook  is  the  refusal  to  regard 
our  own  desires,  tastes,  and  interests  as  affording  a  key 
to  the  understanding  of  the  world."  ^ 

And  that  can  only  mean  that  our  desires,  tastes, 
and  interests  make  no  difference  to  the  world  that 
science  professes  to  understand. 


SECTION    III 

The  deterministic  elimination  of  "  our  own  de- 
sires, tastes,  and  interests"  from  the  'world'  — 
which,  we  are  given  to  understand,  is  thereby  made 
'scientifically  intelligible'  —  is  very  subtly  per- 
suasive to  a  mind  that  personally  prefers  thought 
to  action  ;  and  which  not  unnaturally  likes  to  be 
told  that  this,  in  itself  blameless,  preference  is 
something  peculiarly  noble.^ 

For  this  intellectualist  temper  can  now,  by  a 
momentous  but  almost  imperceptible  movement  of 
thought,  convert  the  initial  abstraction  from  '  prac- 
tical considerations  '  that  pure  science  for  its  own 
purpose  quite  justifiably  makes,  into  an  uncom- 
promising and  now  articulate  denial  of  the  rele- 
vance of  '  practical  considerations  '  for  the  '  purely 
intellectual  purpose '  of  arriving  at  Ultimate  Truth 
or  Ultimate  Reality — whichever  expression  may  be 
preferred. 

That  is  to  say,  '  Scientific  Truth  ',  which 
avowedly  abstracts  from  personality,  now  appears 
as  all  the  truth  there  is,  or  ever  can  be ;  and 
correspondingly,  '  Ultimate  Reality '  has  become  by 
definition — and  therefore  '  indisputably  ' — a  Reality 

*  Ibid.  p.  42  (italics  mine).  "  See  Note  at  end  of  Chapter. 
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which  has  no  relation  to,  no  concern  with,  "  our  own 
desires,  tastes,  and  interests  ". 

At  the  same  time,  by  the  beautifully  simple 
device  of  expunging  the  personal  or  human  factor 
from  both  sides  of  the  equation,  this  intellectualistic 
theory  of  the  Nature  of  Truth — which  is,  incident- 
ally, a  '  necessary  presupposition  '  of  the  traditional 
Logic  —  has  contrived  to  meet  the  philosophic 
demand  that  the  essential  identity  of  '  Truth  '  and 
'  Reality '  shall  be  maintained. 

But  that  intellectualist  elimination  of  the  human 
factor  means,  and  can  only  mean,  that  human 
purpose,  as  such,  is  mere  appearance. 

SECTION    IV 

By  that  subtle  and  dexterous  stroke,  by  that 
masterly  petitio  as  to  the  ultimate  truth  of  the  hazy 
and  hazardous,  if  practically  convenient,  distinction 
between  '  Theory  '  and  '  Practice ',  Intellectualism 
as  such — for  Intellectualism  is  just  that  and  nothing 
else — joins  hands  directly,  not  with  Determinism 
A,  but  with  Determinism  B. 

The  alliance  between  Intellectualism  and  De- 
terminism is — so  far  at  least  as  the  Intellectualist 
partner  is  concerned — as  secret  as  this  inner  meaning 
of  Determinism  is  evasive.  But,  for  those  who  can 
read  the  signs,  it  is  blazoned  in  the  joint  allegiance 
of  these  twain  to  the  principle  that  *  Whatever  is, 
must  be  '. 

Intellectualist  philosophy,  accordingly,  as  exem- 
plified, say,  by  Absolute  Idealism,  is  deterministic 
in  heart  and  spirit,  if  not  always  ^  in  the  plain 
letter  of  its   literature.     In   so   far  as  it  verbally 

•  Bradley   is   an   honourable   exeejition   to  the   rule  that   '  Idealists  ' 
disclaim  the  inherent  determinism  of  their  '  system  '. 
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repudiates  its  alliance,  or  identity,  with  Deter- 
minism B,  or  even  with  Determinism  in  any  form, 
we  can  only  call  it  Cryptic  Determinism. 

SECTION    V 

Far-flung,  then,  are  the  tentacles  of  this  octopus 
of  Determinism.  But,  for  that  very  reason,  it  will 
be  sound  policy  to  drag  the  monster  bodily  from  its 
lair  into  the  light  of  day,  and  see  it  plainly  for  what 
it  is,  despite  all  the  ink  it  spills  in  protest,  rather 
than  seek  to  lop  its  tentacles  one  by  one. 

And  so,  in  the  sequel,  we  shall  deal  explicitly 
only  with  the  Determinism  that  at  least  is  not 
ashamed  to  answer  to  its  name,  and  is  itself  as 
explicit  as  its  nature  permits  it  to  be. 

But  we  may  permit  ourselves  to  devote  the 
single  chapter  that  follows  to  tracing,  rather  more 
closely,  the  affiliation  of  philosophic  '  Idealism  '  to 
philosophic  Determinism.  For  so  we  may  gain 
earlier  insight  into  what  may  properly  be  called 
the  deterministic  mode  of  thought. 

A  Note  on  the  '  Scientific  Temper  '  as  conceived 
BY  Bertrand  Russell 

"  The  submission  which  rehgion  inculcates  in  action  is 
essentially  the  same  in  spirit  as  that  which  science  teaches  in 
thought ;  and  the  ethical  neutrality  by  which  its  victories  have 
been  achieved  is  the  outcome  of  that  submission  "  (Mysti- 
cism and  Logic,  p.  31). 

But  our  author's  exaltation  of  the  '  submissiveness  '  of  the 
scientific  spirit  accords  ill  with  his  own  chosen  illustrations  of 
that  spirit.  For,  proceeding  to  extol  Malthus's  outlook  as 
'  truly  scientific  ',  he  tells  us  that  Malthus's  "  great  merit  lies 
in  considering  man  not  as  the  object  of  praise  or  blame,  but  as 
a  part  of  Nature,  a  thing  with  a  certain  characteristic  behaviour 
[note  the  careful  ambiguity  of  that  word  '  behaviour  ']  from 
which  certain  consequences  must  follow.  .  .  .  His  calm  deter- 
mination to  treat  man  as  a  natural  phenomenon  marks  an 
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important  advance  over  the  reformers  of  the  eighteenth  century 
and  the  Revolution  "  {op.  cit.  p.  43). 

We  may  admit,  however,  that  the  word  '  calm  '  as  applied 
to  this  "  determination  to  treat  man  as  a  natural  phenomenon  " 
is  certainly  le  mot  juste. 

Our  author,  in  a  word,  fails  to  enlighten  us  as  to  how  the 
two  moments  of  the  '  scientific  temper  '  as  he  conceives  it,  viz. 
(1)  the  "  submission  to  fact  which  is  the  essence  of  the  scientific  ■ 
temper  "  (op.  cit.  p.  109),  and  (2)  its  calm  "  determination  to  * 
treat  man  as  a  natural  phenomenon  ",  can  possibly  be  harmon- 
ised. 

As  a  cold  matter  of  fact,  man  is  something  more  than  the 
"  thing  with  a  certain  characteristic  behaviour  "  which  Russell 
superciliously  calls  him ;  he  is  not  a  mere  "natural  phenomenon  ". 
There  is,  after  all,  some  sense  in  the  common-sense  distinction 
between  Man  and  Nature.  For  Man,  however  he  may  groan 
in  travail  under  that  stupendous  fact,  is  the  one  and  only  being 
in  this  world  that  is  properly  "the  object  of  praise  or  blame  ". 
And  because  that  fact — -even  more  specifically  than  the  capacity 
for  knowledge  which  he  shares  with  his  animal  kindred,  and 
which  also  science  cannot  '  explain  ' — is  precisely  what  makes 
him  man,  he  is  essentially  something  that  Science,  qua  ethically 
neutral,  can  never  understand. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

THE  DIALECTIC  OF  UNTRUTH 

SECTION   I 

If  we  begin  by  unquestioningly  adopting  the 
distinction  between  '  theory  '  and  '  practice  ',  as 
Intellectuahsm  adopts,  or  rather  adapts,  that  dis- 
tinction, viz.,  as  implying  that  Truth  is  careless 
of  consequences  ^ — we  shall  find  that  there  are  cer- 
tain typically  '  theoretic  '  advantages  which  tend 
irresistibly  to  make  Determinism  B  prevail  over 
Determinism  A. 

In  other  words.  Determinism  A,  which,  while 
remaining  intellectualistic,  professes  to  embrace 
will,  passes  insensibly  and  inevitably,  by  shedding 
its  internal  self-contradiction  or  impurity,  into  its 
initial  or  formal  logical  opposite,  Determinism  B. 

SECTION    II 

(I.)  The  only  purely  '  theoretic  '  advantage  that 
A  seems,  at  first  sight,  to  have  over  B  is  that,  by 
including  will  within  its  '  system  ',  it  meets  the 
'  philosophic  '  demand  that  the  Deterministic  System 
shall  be  all-inclusive. 

^  The  common-sense  use  of  the  distinction  is,  of  course,  the  exact  oppo- 
site of  that  view.  When  the  plain  man  says  that  a  given  idea  is  "  all  right 
in  theory,  but  does  not  work  in  practice  ",  he  means  that  the  theory,  how- 
ever plausible  it  may  be,  is  certainly  misleading  ;   that  is  to  say,  false. 
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But  the  System,  after  shedding  will,  can  still 
vaunt  itself  as  necessarily  '  all-inclusive  ',  in  the 
only  sense  that  really  matters.  For  this  Deter- 
minism B  is  defined,  as  to  its  meaning,  precisely 
by  the  fact  that  it  reduces  purpose  to  '  mere 
appearance  '.  It  therefore  still  includes  the  Whole 
of  Reality  ;  and  only  now  does  it  include  nothing 
else.  In  a  word,  just  because  B  necessarily  excludes 
purpose,  the  human  will — which  we  have  admitted 
(Chapter  XIV.,  Section  VI.)  to  be  literally  nothing 
if  not  purposive — is  now  seen  to  be,  of  necessity, 
'  mere  appearance  '. 

(II.)  Hence,  in  extruding  human  purpose  or 
will  from  its  system,  Determinism  has  defecated 
itself  only  of  a  body  that  is  indubitably  foreign  to 
the  system.  Contrariwise,  the  retention  of  purpose 
would  infallibly  stultify  that  open  profession  of 
indifference  to  '  practical  considerations  '  which  is 
made  by  Pure  Intellect,  as  such  (Chapter  XVI., 
Section  III.).  For  human  purpose  is  nothing  if 
not  practical. 

(III.)  This  expurgated  Deterministic  System, 
relieved  from  the  flatulence  of  whatever  savours  of 
freedom — for  only  will  can  be  free — can  now  claim 
to  be  more  boldly  and  truly  *  scientific  '  than 
Science  itself.  For  whereas  Science  is  cautiously 
non-teleological,  the  All-inclusive  System,  bettering 
that  instruction,  is  now  blatantly  anti-teleological. 

(IV.)  The  System  will  now  appear,  in  its  own 
eyes,  as  '  selfless  ',  '  intellectually  disinterested  ', 
and  animated  by  the  '  pure  love  of  truth  '.  For  it 
has  very  literally  sacrificed  the  Self  on  the  altar  of 
Impersonal  Truth  ;  its  '  interest  '  is  purely  *  intel- 
lectual '  ;  and  it  is  reckless  of  '  practical  conse- 
quences '. 
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(V.)  '  Intelligence  '  having  thus  finally  ousted 
will  from  its  '  Universe  ',  that  '  Universe  '  is  now 
a  purely  '  intelligible  '  world.  That  is  to  say,  we 
now  at  last  discover  what  determinists  mean  by 
'  intelligibility  '.  We  now  at  last  realise  that,  for 
determinists,  it  is  a  mere  truism — and  therefore, 
for  them,  an  indisputable  truth — to  say  that  the 
Intelligible  World  must  be  deterministic. 

(VI.)  Precisely  in  virtue  of  what  has  deliberately 
been  expelled  from  its  system — to  wit,  all  human 
interests — ^this  Theory  of  Truth  has  unquestionably 
achieved  a  very  remarkable  simplification  of  Exist- 
ence. And  just  that  kind  of  simplification  is, 
we  now  see,  just  its  own  way  of  making  things 
'  intelligible  '.  To  dispute  that  way  is,  and  must  be, 
in  its  own  eyes,  the  '  negation  of  Reason  itself  '. 

(VII.)  The  System  is,  in  fact,  the  only  Theory  of 
Reality  that  is  consonant  with  both  (a)  the  philo- 
sophic demand  that  the  essential  identity  of  Truth 
and  Reality  shall  be  maintained,  and  (b)  the  intel- 
lectualist  postulate  that  Truth,  as  such,  must  remain 
indifferent  to  human  interests. 


SECTION    III 

(VIII.)  To  all  these  spectacular  advantages 
there  is  only  one  apparent  countervailing  disadvan- 
tage ;  namely,  that  this  Deterministic  Universe  is 
not  fit  for  human  beings  to  live  in. 

And  that  '  objection  '  it  contemptuously,  inevit- 
ably, and — from  its  own  'point  of  view' — un- 
answerably dismisses  as  '  merely  practical ',  and 
'  purely  anthropomorphic  '. 

(IX.)  This  Deterministic  System,  accordingly,  is 
a  perfect  example  of  a  really  Self-supporting  System. 
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That  a  system  of  such  perfect  '  coherence  '  and 
*  indisputable  truth  '  could  possibly  be  anything  but 
Reality  itself  is — in  its  own  eyes — a  Logical  Im- 
possibility. Really  and  truly,  it  cannot  be  *  refuted 
from  within  '. 

SECTION    IV 

(X.)  Furthermore,  this  Deterministic  System  is 
now  wholly  indistinguishable  from  what,  in  philo- 
sophy, has  been  called  the  Absolute  Idea.  In  its 
pure  '  objectivity  '  it  may  be  recognised  as  Pure 
Materialism  ;  as  was,  in  fact,  instantly  done  by  the 
'  Hegelian  Left  '.  But  it  can  equally,  on  demand, 
be  represented  as  purely  '  spiritual  '.  It  is,  in  fact, 
in  the  language  of  '  Idealism  ',  identical  with  Pure 
Thought. 

(XL)  As  Absolute  Idea,  it  satisfies  equally  (a) 
those  philosophers  whose  '  ideal  '  is  that  of  the 
essential  identity  of  Thought  with  Reality,  and  (b) 
those  whose  '  ideal  '  is  that  of  a  Reality  which  is 
wholly  independent  of  human  experience.  It  agrees, 
that  is  to  say,  both  with  the  '  coherence-theory  '  and 
the  '  correspondence -theory '  of  the  'Nature  of 
Truth  '  ;  each  of  which  derives  its  own  '  meaning  ' 
solely  from  its  denial  of  the  truth  of  the  other. 

This  prima  facie  miraculous  achievement  in  no 
way  derogates  from  the  '  internal  necessity  '  or 
'  coherence  '  of  the  System  itself.  It  merely  yields 
further  proof — if  further  proof  be  needed — of  the 
transcendent  superiority  of  the  Idea  to  the  '  finite 
intelligence  '  of  man.^ 

>  Cf.  The  Nature  of  Truth,  by  11.  II.  Joachim  (pp.  170  art  finem).  I 
have  commented  on  (his  frank  a(hnission  of  the  essential  incoherence — 
as  the  jilain  man  understands  the  word  '  coherence  ' — of  the  '  cohercnee- 
tiier)ry  of  truth  ',  in  an  article  entitled  '  Evolution  of  Tnitli  "  in  the  Quarterly 
Review  (No.  419)  for  April  1909. 
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(XII.)  In  sum  :  As  absolutely  all-inclusive, 
absolutely  self-contained  and  absolutely  self-sup- 
porting, this  Deterministic  System  or  Absolute  Idea 
— whichever  we  may  prefer  to  call  it — needs  no 
support  from  man.  The  purely  practical,  senti- 
mental, and  therefore  wholly  irrelevant  objection 
that  he  finds  It  insupportable,  in  no  way  impairs 
the  infinite  perfection  of  Its  serene  Aseity.  The 
superficial  objection,  again,  that  the  more  closely 
he  examines  It  the  further  It  withdraws  Itself 
from  his  '  finite  intelligence  '  in  no  way  impairs  Its 
Essential  Intelligibility. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  ludicrously  idle  gesture  for  man 
wrathfully  to  refuse  to  dwell  in  that  Intelligible 
World.  In  the  very  moment  of  its  arbitrary  crea- 
tion he  has,  in  all  that  makes  him  man,  been 
ignominiously  thrown  out. 


H 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

THE  FIRST  PRINCIPLE  OF  CRITICISM 

SECTION  I 

The  whole  of  our  discussion  up  to  this  point  may  be 
taken  as  a  concrete  example  of  a  principle  which  I 
propose  to  call  the  First  Principle  of  Criticism ; 
and  which  may  in  general  terms  be  stated  as 
follows  : 

Any  attempt  to  '  settle  '  an  actual  dispute  by 
appealing  to  some  more  general  principle  may 
always  legitimately  be  taken  by  a  resolute  opponent 
as  simply  widening  the  area  of  the  dispute. 

SECTION    II 

There  is  no  limit  that  can  be  assigned  beforehand 
to  the  area  of  the  dispute  ;  nor  can  we  tell  before- 
hand just  when  and  how  a  given  principle  may  fail 
us.  The  attempt  to  fix  a  limit  by  appealing  to  some 
indisputable  principle  is,  in  any  actual  dispute, 
particularly  futile.  The  principle  which  is  invoked 
in  support  of  a  given  '  conclusion  '  may — whether 
or  not  it  is  represented  as  indisputable — prove 
unequal  to  the  strain  in  various  ways. 

(I.)  What  we  may  call  the  logical  effect  of  the 
argument  under  review  may  be  something  very 
remote  from  the  original  intention  of  the  propounder 
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of  the  argument  ;  to  whom  we  hereinafter  refer  as 
the  '  prime  mover  '.  For  the  argument  may  be 
found  to  have  the  effect  of  shifting  the  centre  of 
gravity  in  the  dispute  from  what  appeared  at  first 
sight  to  be  a  simple  question  of  '  matter  of  fact  ', 
to  the  more  vital  and  disturbing  question  of  the 
meaning  of  the  argument  as  a  whole. 

And  the  real  moral  of  the  argument — its  actual 
contribution  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge — 
may  turn  out  to  be  this  :  that  while  the  ideas  whose 
meaning  or  intelligibility  the  prime  mover  takes 
for  granted  are  sufficiently  clear  for  most  purposes, 
and  may  indeed  up  to  the  present  moment  have  done 
excellent  service,  they  are  not  sufficiently  clear  for 
the  purpose  of  this  particular  argument.  They  may, 
indeed,  prove  wholly  inadequate  to  the  '  facts  of 
the  case  ',  or  at  any  rate  to  the  '  facts  of  the  case  ' 
as  viewed  by  the  adversary. 

In  every  train  of  thought,  that  is  to  say,  we  are 
not  merely  handling  '  facts  ',  we  are  experimenting 
with  ideas.  And  in  every  dispute  that  train  of 
thought,  however  honestly  it  may  have  been  come 
by,  and  however  harmless  and  limpid  it  may  seem 
to  its  originator,  has  to  be  passed  through  the  mind 
of  an  adversary  whose  reaction  to  it  may  be 
quite  unexpected.  The  actual  result  may  be  a 
highly  instructive  but  portentous  and  shattering 
explosion. 

(II.)  In  particular  :  whereas  in  every  appar- 
ently coherent  argument  the  prime  mover  may  be 
said  to  take  the  meaning  of  his  '  principle  '  for 
granted,  the  adversary  must  be  allowed  to  take 
the  '  conclusion  '  as  an  illustration  of  what,  accord- 
ing to  the  prime  mover's  view,  the  '  principle ' 
really  means  ;   for  otherwise  the  '  argument  '  means 
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nothing  to  him,  the  adversary,  at  all.^  Meaning, 
therefore,  in  the  end,"  is  apphcation. 

For  this  reason,  if  the  '  principle  '  is  one  to  which 
the  prime  mover  must  appeal  in  order  to  win 
assent  for  his  '  conclusion  ',  it  cannot  at  the  same 
time  be  one  to  which  the  adversary  must  assent. 
The  fervid  assurance  of  the  prime  mover  that  his 
'  principle  '  is  '  indisputable  in  the  abstract '  leaves 
the  adversary  perfectly  cold  when  he  is  actually 
disposed  to  dispute  it  as  exemplified  in  this  par- 
ticular '  instance  '. 

(III.)  It  is  in  the  very  nature  of  the  argu- 
ment from  '  universal '  to  '  particular '  that  certain 
characteristics  of  the  '  particular  '  or  the  '  special 
case '  are  singled  out  as  alone  relevant  for  the 
purpose  of  the  argument.^  A  keen  sense  of  rele- 
vance is  undoubtely  the  chief  sign  of  intelligence  ; 
but  this  does  not  mean  that  any  and  every  selection 
of  one  feature  as  relevant,  and  the  rejection  of  all 
others  as  irrelevant,  is  equally  intelligent.  Un- 
fortunately, it  is  also  true  that  the  stone  which  was 
rejected  by  the  builder  of  the  argument  may,  in 
the  end,  be  the  corner-stone  of  the  real  temple.  In 
other  words,  the  whole  dispute  may  really  turn  on 
the  question  whether,  in  the  particular  '  instance  ', 

*  This  is  the  special  logical  point  which  Mr.  Alfred  Sidg\^'ick  has  been 
preaching  to  the  deaf  ears  of  philosophers  for  many  years.  We  may  call 
it  the  '  Sidgwickian  Principle  '. 

■  As  in  the  beginning.  For,  as  children,  we  learn  to  speak,  we  learn 
the  use  of  words,  by  seeing  how  our  elders  apply  them.  Tliere  is  no  other 
way  of  learning  language  in  the  first  instance. 

'  Using  tlie  terminology  of  that  really  very  useful  formal  analysis  of  the 
reasoning  |)rocess,  which  is  known  as  the  Theory  of  the  Syllogism,  we 
may  say  that  the  function  of  the  '  minor  premiss  ',  S  is  M,  is  to  indicate 
the  relevant  feature  M,  whose  real  or  apparent  presence  in  the  subject  S 
is  the  formal  justification  for  applying  the  general  principle,  or  '  major 
premiss  ',  M  is  P,  to  this  '  special  case  '  ;  thus  yielding  the  '  conclusion  ' 
S  is  P. 
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we  are  justified  in  treating  such-and-such  a  feature 
as  irrelevant. 

When,  for  example,  we  are  told  that  will  must 
not  be  treated  as  if  it  were  something  '  exceptional  ' 
or  unique ;  that  voluntary  actions  must,  '  like 
everything  else ',  be  necessary  :  we  may  justly 
retort  (i.)  that  will,  like  everything  else,  is  unique  ; 
(ii.)  that  voluntary  actions  are  singularly,  and  even 
startlingly,  unlike  everything  else,  in  that  they  alone 
are  voluntary  ;  (iii.)  that  these  two  statements  both 
mean  exactly  the  same  thing ;  namely,  that  to 
treat  voluntary  action  as  if  it  were  not  unique  (or, 
technically,  sui  generis)  is  simply  to  treat  it  as  if  it 
were  not  voluntary  ;  (iv.)  that  a  principle  which  is 
applicable  to  '  everything  else  '  may,  for  that  very 
reason,  be  inapplicable  in  this  (wrongly  so-called) 
'  instance  '.^ 

SECTION    III 

It  is,  no  doubt,  worth  while,  scientifically,  to  see 
how  far  we  can  go  in  the  interpretation  of  '  be- 
haviour '  or  so  -  called  '  voluntary  action  '  without 
'  dragging  in  '  will  at  all.  But,  on  the  supposition 
that  we  can  do  this  with  unlimited  success,  we  shall 
obviously  not  have  '  explained  '  will ;  we  shall  have, 
for  scientific  purposes,  got  rid  of  it  altogether.         / 

Obviously,  also,  what  we  shall  have  thus  ob- 
tained is  a  totally  different  result  from  that  of 
Psychical  Determinism  (Chapter  III.,  Section  I.). 
This  interpretation  of  '  voluntary  action  '  repre- 
sents, however,  the  inevitable  drift  of  any  argument 
which  begins  by  assuming  that  will  is  not  to  be 
treated  as  sui  generis,  but  is  to  be  '  explained  '  in 

^  In    mathematical   terms  :     That    which   is   truly   characteristic    of 
{A  -  B)  is  precisely  that  which  distinguishes  {A  -  B)  from  B. 
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terms  which  bring  it  into  hne  with  '  everything 
else  '. 

Thus  in  the  very  form,  or  logical  structure,  of 
the  Deterministic  Argument  is  the  ground  prepared 
for  what  has  been  already  described  as  the  am- 
biguity of  Determinism.  This  is,  in  point  of  fact, 
the  central  feature  of  the  logical  situation  in  the 
'  free-will '  controversy  ;  and  its  interest  is  by  no 
means  yet  exhausted. 

The  special  logical  interest  of  the  Deterministic 
Argument,  as  we  shall  see  ever  more  clearly,  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  ambiguity  does  not  affect  just 
the  one  term  of  '  voluntary  action  ',  but  pervades 
the  argument  as  a  whole,  and  particularly  affects 
that  notion  of  '  necessity  '  whose  perfect  intelligi- 
bility Logicians  seem  to  take  for  granted. 


CHAPTER  XIX 
ON  LOGICAL  NECESSITY 

SECTION   I 

While  we  are  not  yet  in  a  position  to  say  exactly 
what  '  necessity  '  in  general  may  mean,  we  have  at 
any  rate  made  some  considerable  advance  towards 
understanding  the  special  nature  of  logical  '  neces- 
sity '. 

From  the  foregoing  general  Principle  of  Criti- 
cism we  may,  in  fact,  extract  the  following  special 
principle,  which  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
identical  with  Mr.  Alfred  Sidgwick's  '  Law  of 
Counter-indication  '  : 

In  every  argumentative  system  consisting  in  the 
application  of  a  '  general  principle  '  to  a  '  special 
case  ',  and,  indeed,  in  every  argument  from  '  whole  ' 
to  '  part ',  the  argument,  in  so  far  as  it  is  really 
significant  and  coherent,  is  essentially  double-edged.^ 

That  is  to  say,  the  system,  in  virtue  of  its  '  inter- 
nal necessity  '  or  '  coherence  ',  may  function  either 
(a)  as  a  sufficient  reason  for  accepting  the  '  con- 
clusion '  as  actually  true,  or  (b)  as  a  sufficient 
reason  for  rejecting  the  '  principle  '  as  actually  false. 

Which,   again,   is   only  another  way  of  saying 

1  Of.  also  F.  C.  S.  Schiller,  Problems  of  Belief,  p.  184  :  "  Thus  ulti- 
mately truth  is  Janus-faced  ;  the  only  ultimate  truth  is  the  necessity  of 
choice  between  the  two  alternatives  ". 
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(i.)  that  the  '  formal  necessity  '  of  the  '  conclusion  ' 
is  no  guarantee  whatsoever  of  its  real  truth  ;  and 
(ii.)  that  the  form,  or  '  internal  necessity  ',  of  the 
argument  does  not,  in  itself,  even  yield  any  clue  as 
to  the  intention  of  the  person  who  uses  it.  For, 
so  far  as  the  form  or  structure  of  the  argument  is 
concerned,  there  is  absolutely  no  difference  between 
the  process  of  '  logical  demonstration '  and  the 
process  known  as  reductio  ad  absurdum.  It  is, 
indeed,  obvious  that  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  is  really 
effective  only  when  the  system  really  is  perfectly 
coherent,  and  when,  therefore,  in  a  logical  sense, 
the  given  '  principle  '  really  does  necessitate  the 
nominal  '  conclusion  '  of  the  argument. 

Yet  another  way,  therefore,  of  expressing  this 
vital  point  in  our  reconstruction  of  Logic,  is  to  say 
that  the  nominal  '  conclusion  '  in  a  theoretically 
perfect  argumentative  system  is  not  necessarily  the 
conclusion  which  we  ought  to  draw ;  is,  in  this 
sense,  not  necessarily  the  real  conclusion. 

And  that  obviously  means  that  in  a  '  purely 
impersonal  argument '  there  is  not,  and  cannot  be, 
any  real  conclusion  at  all.  The  real  conclusion 
must  always  be,  for  us,  our  own  conclusion  ;  and 
if  de  facto  it  is  the  wrong  conclusion,  it  is  we — 
and  not  the  '  argument '  per  se — who  must  bear  the 
responsibility  for  that  failure.  The  elimination  of 
all  risk  from  real  argument  is,  accordingly,  a  logical 
impossibility. 

SECTION    II 

Thus,  as  one  man's  meat  is  another  man's  poison, 
so  one  man's  *  logical  demonstration  '  of  the  truth 
of  a  certain  '  conclusion '  is  another  man's  reductio 
ad  absurdum  of  tlic  *  principle  '. 
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It  follows  that  no  argument  of  the  type  to  which 
the  Deterministic  Argument  apparently  conforms 
can  be  really  coercive  in  respect  of  the  (real)  truth 
of  its  '  conclusion  '.  The  utmost  that  the  most 
rigorous  '  logical  necessity  '  can  achieve  is  to  con- 
front us,  in  the  above  sense,  with  a  choice  of  logical 
alternatives.  There  is  nothing  within  the  argu- 
mentative system  to  determine  which  alternative 
we  are  actually  to  choose  ;  the  '  internal  necessity  ' 
of  the  system  is  in  this  respect  strictly  neutral. 

The  logical  function  of  any  genuine  argument, 
therefore,  is  to  define  the  alternatives  between  which 
we  really  have  to  choose.  Conversely,  the  degree 
in  which  the  alternatives  emerge  as  real  logical 
alternatives  is  the  measure  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  argument  is  genuine. 

SECTION    III 

That  the  '  logical  necessity  '  of  the  '  conclusion  ', 
in  a  theoretically  perfect  or  '  valid  '  argumentative 
system,  is  no  guarantee  whatsoever  of  the  '  material ' 
{sc.  real)  truth  of  the  '  conclusion  '  :  this  is  nothing 
new.  It  is  the  special  philosophic  insight  that  un- 
doubtedly stands  to  the  credit  of  Formal  Logic. 

But  the  discovery  is  one  which  philosophy  in 
general  and  Logic  itself  have  failed  either  to  appreci- 
ate or  to  develop.  It  means,  on  the  face  of  it,  that 
the  characteristic  '  internal  necessity  '  of  a  '  per- 
fectly intelligible  '  system  in  no  way  guarantees  the 
reality  of  the  system.  If  it  still  allows  us  to  say  that 
the  real  must  be  '  intelligible ',  it  warns  us  that  the 
'  intelligible  '  is  not  necessarily  real.  In  a  word,  it 
fatally  undermines  what  is  known  as  the  '  coherence 
theory  of  truth  ',  by  destroying  the  simple  equation 
of  the  '  real '  with  the  '  intelligible  '. 
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And  in  Logic  it  ought  to  have,  but  de  facto  has 
not — in  the  traditional  Logic — led  to  the  further 
discovery  that  no  principle  can  be  both  applicable 
and  '  indisputably  true  '. 

SECTION   IV 

What  is  chiefly  wrong,  so  we  shall  see,  with  the 
philosophy — or  at  any  rate  with  the  intellectualist 
philosophy — of  the  present  time,  is  that  philosophers, 
for  the  most  part,  have  never  really  imbibed  the  one 
great  lesson  that  Formal  Logic  really  has  to  teach. 
Almost  without  exception  they  take  its  '  indisput- 
able '  Laws  of  Thought  far  too  seriously  ;  and  they 
do  not  take  its  basic  conception  seriously  enough. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  assumed,  in  a  hazy  sort 
of  way,  that  Formal  Logic,  confining  itself  of  set 
purpose  to  the  study  of  '  formal  truth  ',  is  thereby 
debarred  from  penetrating  beyond  the  region  of 
'  formal  necessity  '.  But  plainly  the  real  state  of 
the  case  is  this  :  that  the  distinction  which  Formal 
Logic,  as  a  theory  of  argumentative  coherence,  is  con- 
strained to  make  between  '  formal  '  and  '  material  ' 
truth,  really  defines  the  meaning  of  Logical  Neces- 
sity. 

Logical  Necessity  is,  no  doubt,  an  excellent 
thing  ;  and  no  argument  should  be  without  it.  But 
it  concerns  only  the  form  or  structure  of  an  argu- 
mentative system.  It  can  never,  therefore,  be  any- 
thing but  formal.  And  its  actual  presence  in  any 
argument  may  be  a  positive  invitation  not  meekly 
to  '  accept  '  the  nominal  '  conclusion  ',  but,  on  the 
contrary,  to  turn  the  argument  inside  out. 

Such  is — in  the  convenient  and  acute  Hegelian 
idiom — the  tnith  of  the  distinction  between  material 
and  formal  '  truth  '. 


CHAPTER  XX 

SOME  VARIETIES  OF  ARGUMENTATIVE  PURPOSE 

SECTION  I 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  have  incidentally  learnt 
another  important  lesson  for  the  reconstruction  of 
Logic  :  namely,  that  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  real 
meaning  of  any  argument  in  its  actual  use,  we  must 
satisfy  ourselves  as  to  the  purpose  for  which  the 
argument  is  put  forward.  Until  we  have  ascertained 
that  purpose,  we  do  not  even  know  whether  the 
nominal  '  conclusion  '  is  really  the  conclusion  which 
its  propounder  is  asking  us  to  accept ;  for  he  may 
intend  the  '  conclusion  '  to  be  a  reductio  ad  ahsurdum 
of  the  '  principle  '. 

Then,  again,  there  is  no  formal  difference  between 
the  processes  of  '  proof  '  and  '  explanation  '.  And 
yet,  in  the  latter  process,  the  truth  of  the  '  conclu- 
sion '  is — possibly  quite  erroneously — taken  for 
granted  to  begin  with.  The  '  conclusion  ',  in  this 
case,  is  what  we  start  with  ;  we  cannot  be  said 
literally  to  '  come  to  '  that  '  conclusion  '.  In  the 
former  process,  on  the  other  hand,  the  principle — 
possibly  quite  erroneously — is  taken  for  granted  ; 
and,  rightly  or  wrongly,  we  do  come  to  the 
'  conclusion  '. 
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SECTION    II 

For  our  immediate  purpose,  however,  the  most 
important  distinction  is  that  between  an  argument 
which  seeks  to  enlarge  our  knowledge  of  facts  and 
an  argument  which  is  concerned  to  maintain  the 
integrity  of  some  '  principle  '  in  the  teeth  of  facts 
which  at  least  seem  to  conflict  with  it.  The  distinc- 
tion is  aptly  described  in  popular  language  as  one 
between  an  explanation  which  really  explains  the 
facts — gives  us,  as  we  say,  more  insight  into  them — 
and  an  '  explanation  '  which  explains  them  away. 

In  this  last  case  we  shall  admit,  if  we  are  honest 
with  ourselves  and  our  hearers,  that  the  appearances 
are  against  us.  But  it  is  precisely  under  these  cir- 
cumstances that  one  generally  says,  '  S  must  be  P  '. 
The  word  '  must  ',  in  this  context,  conveys  no  assur- 
ance of  deeper  insight ;  it  is  mated  to  the  word 
'  somehow  '.  It  does  not,  therefore,  mean  that  the 
'  principle  '  enables  us  to  understand  the  fact  ;  it 
means,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  '  principle  '  makes 
the  fact,  as  it  actually  appears,  really  unintelligible. 
And  that  is  precisely  the  kind  of  '  explanation  ' 
which  runs  riot  in  intellectualist  philosophy  ;  and 
of  which,  as  we  may  perhaps  already  have  begun 
to  see,  deterministic  philosophy  is  the  supreme 
example. 

SECTION   III 

It  is  fairly  obvious,  from  the  outset,  that  there  is, 
in  the  above  sense,  a  very  sharp  conflict  of  logical 
interests,  as  between  the  two  parties  to  the  *  free- 
will '  controversy.  That  is  to  say,  voluntarists  are, 
and  detcrminists,  as  such,  are  not,  interested  in  will 
for  its  own  sake. 
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This  has  been  the  dominant  feature  of  the  con- 
troversy throughout  its  history.  So  long  as  the 
'  scientific  '  notion  of  '  causation  '  was  supposed  in 
some  way  to  give  support  to  the  theory  of  Universal 
Necessity,  the  stock  formulation  of  the  deterministic 
argument  was  to  this  effect  :  "To  assert  the  reality 
of  freedom  is  to  deny  the  truth  of  the  Law  of 
Causation  ".  That  argument  was  for  a  time  supposed 
by  determinists  to  settle  the  question  once  and  for 
all ;   it  did  settle  it  to  their  own  satisfaction. 

But  by  its  very  terms  the  argument  stood  con- 
fessed as  simply  the  unyielding  guardian  of  that 
precious  '  Law  ',  rather  than  as  inspired  by  any 
real  interest  in  the  nature  of  will.  There  was 
always,  I  think  we  may  say,  a  more  or  less  uneasy 
sense  that  the  word  '  Cause  '  was,  as  William  James 
said,  "an  altar  to  an  unknown  god";  but  it  was 
a  hallowed  altar,  on  which  we  were  summoned  to 
make  a  burnt- offering  of  human  freedom. 

And  in  its  essentials  the  situation  is  unchanged. 
The  Deterministic  Argument,  in  its  '  logical  '  garb, 
is  still  an  expression  of  the  special  deterministic 
interest.  Determinists  hardly  even  pretend — and 
this  is  pre-eminently  true  of  Determinism  in  its 
'  Idealistic  '  dress  ^ — to  be  greatly  concerned  with 
anything  so  lowly  as  human  personality.  They  are 
directly  interested  in  nothing  less  than  *  Reality  as 
a  Whole  '. 

1  Of.  H.  H.  Joachim,  in  The  Nature  of  Truth,  p.  167  :  "  The  differ- 
ences of  this  and  that  knowing  mind — a  fortiori,  the  confused  mass  of  idio- 
syncrasies which  together  distinguish  this  '  person  '  or  '  self '  from  that — 
are  recognised  only  to  be  set  aside  and,  if  necessary,  discounted.  They  are 
accidental  imperfections,  superficial  irregularities,  in  the  medium  through 
which  truth  is  reflected  ;  limitations  in  the  vessels  through  which  know- 
ledge is  poured." 
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SECTION    IV 

The  Deterministic  Argument,  then,  is  the  natural 
and  comparatively  ^  honest  expression  of  a  mind 
resolute  to  see  all  things  held  together  in  the 
bonds  of  a  '  necessity ',  in  virtue  of  which  alone 
they  are  supposed  to  become  '  intelligible  '.  It  may 
fairly  be  characterised  as  the  refusal  to  admit  the 
possibility  that  the  Deterministic  Theory  of  Exist- 
ence, as  embodied  in  the  Deterministic  Principle, 
can  be  anything  but  absolutely  true. 

The  de  facto  preoccupation,  therefore,  of  deter- 
ministic theory  with  that  particular  item  of  exist- 
ence which  is  the  human  will,  is,  from  its  owti 
'  point  of  view  ',  explicable  only  as  an  expression 
of  the  resistance  which  the  assumption  of  Universal 
Necessity  encounters  in  the  will  to  be  free.  And 
that  resistance  is,  for  determinists,  very  literally, 
something  to  be  overcome  rather  than  something 
to  be  understood  (Chapter  VIII.). 

The  very  nature  of  the  argument  precludes  the 
idea  that  it  is  in  any  way  inspired  by  an  immediate 
interest  in  will  as  such,  and  for  its  own  sake.  For 
the  Deterministic  Argument  as  a  whole  is,  in  prin- 
ciple and  in  fact,  a  refusal  to  consider  the  '  special 
case  '  of  volition  on  its  own  merits.  The  argument 
is  not  that  voluntary  actions,  in  virtue  of  their 
character  as  voluntary,  must  be  necessary ;  but 
that  the  specific  nature  of  such  actions  is,  for  the 
purpose  of  this  argument,  and  in  virtue  of  the 
all-inclusive  nature  of  the  Deterministic  Principle, 
wholly  negligible. 

Let  us  now  consider  how  this  intrinsic  claim  of 
the  argument  affects  the  meaning  of  the  '  con- 
clusion '. 

»  Of.  Chapter  XVI.,  Sections  IV.-V. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

A  MORE  DETAILED  ANALYSIS  OF  THE 
DETERMINISTIC  ARGUMENT 

SECTION   I 

The  '  logical  necessity  '  of  the  deterministic 
'  conclusion  '  as  to  the  impossibility  of  human 
freedom  is  a  function  of  the  formally  all-inclusive 
and  (ecc  hypothesi)  indisputable  Deterministic  Prin- 
ciple. Qua  all-inclusive,  the  principle  must,  it  would 
seem,  be  formally  applicable  to  everything ;  qua 
indisputable,  it  must  be  true  in  every  instance. 
For  this  reason,  as  has  been  already  said  (Chapter 
III.,  Section  IV.),  it  may  appear,  at  first  sight,  that 
the  question  of  the  specific  nature  of  voluntary 
action  is  logically  irrelevant ;  it  can  make  no  differ- 
ence to  the  truth  of  the  '  conclusion  '. 

But  this  is  exactly  the  same  as  saying  that  the 
specific  meaning  of  '  will  '  makes  no  difference  to 
the  truth  of  the  '  conclusion  '.  The  Deterministic 
Argument  is,  in  fact,  a  purely  '  formal  '  argument, 
in  the  precise  sense  in  which  that  word  is  used 
in  Formal  Logic.  It  is  intrinsically  such  that  it 
evades  the  demand  for  a  preliminary  definition  of 
its  ostensible  subject-matter,  '  will '. 

SECTION    II 

While  the  deterministic  '  conclusion  '  as  to  the 

impossibility  of  freedom  conveys  at  first  sight  the 
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assurance  that  '  will '  is  intelligible,  it  does  not 
actually  help  us  to  understand  it  at  all.  It  throws 
no  light,  e.g.,  on  the  distinction  between  'will'  and 
'  intelligence  '.  It  does  not  even  pretend  to  say 
what  place  will  actually  fills  in  the  deterministic 
*  system  '.  It  does  not  tell  us  what  difference  will 
makes  to  '  Reality  as  a  Whole  '.  At  the  end  of  the 
argument,  will  remains  what  it  was  at  the  beginning, 
a  mere  cc. 

SECTION    III 

The  final  deception  of  the  argument  remains  to 
be  considered. 

What  must  now  be  regarded  as  the  sole  purpose 
and  basic  meaning  of  the  argument  as  a  whole — 
namely,  the  maintenance  of  the  Deterministic 
Principle  as  strictly  universal  and  absolute — is 
perfectly  consistent  with  the  contention  that  there 
is  in  reality  no  such  thing  as  will  at  all.  It  is 
perfectly  consistent,  that  is,  with  the  intention,  not 
of  including  vvill  within  the  deterministic  '  system  ', 
but  of  excluding  it  therefrom  as  '  mere  appearance  '. 

From  the  '  principle  '  that  whatever  is  real  is 
necessary,  we  can  logically  conclude,  in  respect  of  x, 
only  that  if  real  it  is  also  necessary.  The  argument 
assigns  no  special  meaning  to  '  will  '  ;  it  does  not, 
accordingly,  undertake  to  accept  the  reality  of  will 
in  any  special  sense  whatsoever. 

And  in  so  far  as  the  specific  nature  of  will  de 
facto  conflicts  with  the  pretensions  of  the  Deter- 
ministic Principle,  this  fact  may  always  be  inter- 
preted— without  detriment  to  the  formal  '  univer- 
sality '  of  the  '  principle  '  ^ — as  a  '  proof '  that  will, 
precisely  in  virtue  of  its  specific  nature,  is  '  unreal  '. 

»  Cf.  Chapter  XVII.,  Section  II.  (I.-II.). 
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SECTION   IV 

Thus,  when  we  consider  the  Deterministic  Argu- 
ment as  a  systematic  whole  we  find,  to  begin  with, 
that  the  '  indisputabihty  '  of  the  '  conclusion  '  rests 
not  entirely  on  the  alleged  indisputability  and 
formal  universality  of  the  principle  from  which  it  is 
ostensibly  derived,  but  also,  and  even  more  essenti- 
ally, on  the  wholly  indeterminate  meaning  of  '  will  ' 
as  it  figures,  pro  forma,  in  that  '  conclusion  '. 

And  on  further  investigation  we  find  that  the 
'  conclusion  '  rejects,  indeed,  the  reality  of  freedom  ; 
but  it  must  not  be  taken  as  necessarily  accepting  the 
reality  of  will. 

And  we  may  now  add  that,  quite  obviously,  the 
surest,  most  devastatingly  complete,  and  therefore 
theoretically  the  only  really  '  satisfactory  '  way  of 
getting  rid  of  freedom,  is  to  get  rid  of  the  will  which 
is,  as  voluntarists  themselves  insist,  the  sole  vehicle 
thereof.  And  therefore  we  have  every  reason  to 
suspect  that  this  is  the  real  intention  of  the  argu- 
ment, in  so  far  as  it  has  any  real  meaning  at  all. 

Whether  or  not  this  corresponds  with  the  actual 
intention  of  this  or  that  individual  determinist,  so 
much  at  any  rate  is  now  perfectly  clear :  viz.,  that, 
considered  as  ostensibly  an  assertion  as  to  the  status 
of  will,  the  deterministic  '  conclusion  '  is  logically 
meaningless  in  the  exact  degree  in  which  it  professes 
to  be  indisputable. 


CHAPTER  XXII 

ON  THE  MEANING  OF  AN  'ALL-INCLUSIVE  PRIN- 
CIPLE' (WITH  SOME  REFLECTIONS  ON  THE 
'  LAWS  OF  THOUGHT  ') 

SECTION  I 

That  an  all-inclusive  principle  must  be  universally 
applicable — this  would  appear  to  be  a  very  good 
example  of  '  indisputable  truth  '.  It  appears  to  be 
equally  indisputable  that  an  all-inclusive  principle, 
if  actually  true,  must  necessarily  be  infallible  ;  i.e. 
that  it  is  then  to  be  trusted,  in  its  applications, 
absolutely  and  without  reserve. 

That,  presumably,  is  why  the  traditional  Logic, 
which  identifies  '  indisputability  '  with  '  truth  ',  and 
would  persuade  us  that  if  we  are  only  sufficiently 
'  logical  '  we  can  eliminate  all  risk  from  the  reasoning 
process,  attaches  so  much  importance  to  the  dis- 
covery of  '  principles  ',  or  '  laws  of  thought  ',  which 
are  at  once  formally  all-inclusive  and  formally  in- 
disputable. 

But  this  whole  scheme  of  thought  is  ruined  by 
the  joint  ambiguity  of  the  terms  '  all-inclusive  '  and 
'  applicable  '.  Such  is  the  logical  moral  already  to 
be  extracted  from  our  survey  of  the  Deterministic 
Argument.  The  strictly  logical  points  implicated  in 
that  survey  may,  in  fact,  be  stated  in  quite  general 
terms,  as  follows. 
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SECTION   II 

It  is  very  difficult  to  see  how  an  absolutely  all- 
inclusive  '  principle  '  can  at  the  same  time  be  really 
significant.  But  it  seems  clear  that  only  in  so  far 
as  a  '  principle  '  is  absolutely  all-inclusive  can  we 
afford  to  neglect  the  specific  features  of  the  '  special 
case  '.  And  having  neglected  those  special  features, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  '  application  '  of  the 
'  all-inclusive  principle  '  to  any  '  special  case  '  in 
any  way  adds  to  our  knowledge  of  the  facts. 

The  most  scandalous  example,  of  course,  of  a 
'  principle  '  of  this  kind  is  the  First  Law  of  Thought, 
or  Principle  of  Identity,  that  '  Everything  is  what 
it  is ' :  a  '  principle '  which  enables  us,  e.g.,  to  say 
without  fear  of  contradiction  that  a  spade  is  a  spade, 
but  does  not  in  any  way  help  us  to  distinguish  be- 
tween a  spade  and  a  hoe  ;  and  does  not,  therefore, 
enable  us,  as  common  sense  would  say,  to  identify 
a  spade  when  we  come  across  one.  Evidently  the 
'  indisputable  truth  '  that  a  spade  is  a  spade  is 
inspired  rather  by  the  craven  fear  of  contradiction 
than  by  any  real  interest  in  so  mundane  and  practical 
a  pursuit  as  gardening.  To  such  abysmal  inanity 
has  the  morbid  passion  for  '  indisputability  ',  in 
place  of  the  common-sense  demand  for  utility,  led 
Logicians  to  descend. 

SECTION   III 

But  let  us  take  another,  less  obvious,  example. 
We  may  take  the  Second  Law  of  Thought — that 
'  A  must  be  either  B  or  not-B  '.  In  this  Law,  B 
and  not-B  symbolise  alternatives  which  are  at  once 
mutually  exclusive  and  absolutely  exhaustive  ;    A, 
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on  the  other  hand,  stands  for  any  nameable  thing 
whatsoever.  Only  when  the  symbols  are  so  taken 
can  the  Law  be  truly  described  as  absolutely  all- 
inclusive  and  absolutely  indisputable.  Let  us  now 
apply  it  to  the  '  special  case  '  of  an  isosceles  triangle. 
A  child  of  four  years  old  can  '  apply  '  the 
'  principle  '  to  this  '  special  case  '  just  as  well  as 
the  most  mature  Logician.      For  the  beauty  of  the 

*  principle  '  is  that  we  need  not  even  know  what 
it  is  that  we  are  talking  about ;  notwithstanding 
which,  what  we  now  say  can  be  said  without  fear 
of  contradiction.  Well,  then  :  we  proceed  to  say 
that  an  isosceles  triangle  must  be  either  moral  or 
not-moral,  either  healthy  or  not-healthy,  and  so  on 
throughout  the  entire  list  of  existing  adjectives. 
But  at  the  end  of  that  long  recital  of  '  indisputable 
truths  '  can  we  be  said  really  to  know  anything  more 
about  the  nature  of  an  isosceles  triangle  than  we 
knew  at  the  beginning  ?  If  at  the  beginning  we  did 
not  even  know  what  is  meant  by  the  words  we  were 
using,  we  shall  still  be  in  the  same  position  at  the 
end. 

And,  of  course,  if  for  a  single  instant  we  stray 
beyond  the  strict  letter  of  the  Law — if,  e.g.,  we  say 
that  our  triangle  must  be  either  moral  or  immoral, 
either  healthy  or  unhealthy — we  shall  find  ourselves 
uttering,  not  the  '  absolute  truth  '  on  which  ex 
hijpothesi  our  hearts  are  set,  but  something  which 
even  a  child  of  ten,  or  the  Logician  himself,  will 
recognise  as  absolute  nonsense. 

But  is  it,  after  all,  greater  nonsense  than  what 
the  Logician  has  been  solemnly  trying  to  teach  as 

*  absolute  truth  '  ?  The  only  real  difference  seems 
to  be  that  the  Logician  has  a  predilection  for  non- 
sense which  is  not  even  amusing. 
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SECTION   IV 

A  principle  which  is  '  all-inclusive  ',  not  in  the 
sense  that  it  may  be  '  applied  '  automatically — 
which  means  thoughtlessly — ^to  everything  that  has 
a  name,  but  only  in  the  sense  that  it  professes  to 
embrace  whatsoever  is  real  :  such  a  principle  is  not 
absolutely  all-inclusive.  It  is  essentially  selective  ; 
in  that  in  the  act  of  applying  it  we  undertake  to 
discriminate  between  the  '  real '  and  the  '  unreal  '. 

But  we  find  on  reflection  that  every  '  all- 
inclusive  principle  '  of  this  selective  kind  becomes 
formally  '  indisputable '  simply  in  virtue  of  its 
claim  to  be  all  -  inclusive.  For  the  '  principle  ' 
now  automatically  rejects  as  '  unreal  '  whatever  it 
finds  itself  de  facto  incapable  of  including  within 
its  own  '  universe  '.  Conversely,  it  must  fit  what- 
ever from  its  own  '  point  of  view  '  is  properly  to  be 
regarded  as  '  fact  '. 

'  Indisputability '  of  this  ready-made  variety 
does  not  seem  to  have  any  very  close  affinity  with 
the  truth  which,  Aristotle  tells  us,  all  men  desire. 
If  we  are  assured  by  the  sponsor  of  such  a  '  principle  ' 
that  it  rejects  nothing  but  the  '  unreal  ',  there  is  no 
need  for  us  to  be  deeply  impressed.  The  '  principle  ' 
may  suit  him  ;  but  if  our  '  reality  '  differs  from  his, 
it  will  not  suit  us. 

SECTION   V 

Hitherto  we  have  been  considering  the  intrinsic- 
ally deceptive  nature  of  an  '  all-inclusive  principle ' 
as  such.  We  have  supposed,  for  the  sake  of  sim- 
plicity, that  the  '  principle ',  whether  right  or  wrong 
in  itself,  has  at  any  rate  been  rightly  applied. 

But  we  must  now  consider  more  closely  the  mean- 
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ing  of  '  application '.  The  underlying  assump- 
tion of  every  '  indisputable  principle '  is  that,  if 
'  true  in  the  abstract ',  the  principle  must  be 
equally  true  in  its  applications.  That,  for  instance, 
is  the  assumption  avowedly  made  by  Bradley  when 
he  says  that  the  Principle  of  Contradiction — which, 
for  him,  means  that  the  proposition  '  A  is  not  A  ' 
is  absolutely  false — is  an  absolute  criterion  of 
Reality.^  For,  obviously,  unless  the  '  principle  ' 
is  infallible  in  actual  use,  it  is  not  an  absolute 
criterion  of  any  kind  of  '  Reality  '. 

In  so  far  as  the  '  principle '  claims  to  be  a 
criterion  of  Reality,  it  must,  of  course,  abandon  the 
claim  to  be  absolutely  all-inclusive  ;  it  is  now,  let 
us  repeat,  a  principle  of  selection.  Conversely,  if 
it  is  absolutely  all-inclusive,  it  must  be  every  bit  as 
'  true  '  of  appearance  as  it  is  of  Reality.  If  it 
is  really  a  '  principle  '  which  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt,  it  must  be  a  '  principle '  which  in  practice  is 
inapplicable  and  useless.     But  let  that  pass. 

The  important  general  point  is  this.  The  '  ap- 
plication '  of  a  selectively  '  all-inclusive  '  principle 
may  take  the  shape  either  (a)  of  including  the 
particular  phenomenon,  or  appearance,  within  the 
'  Reality  '  of  which  the  '  principle  '  is  the  formula  ; 
or  {h)  excluding  it  therefrom  as  '  mere  appearance  '. 
That  is  to  say,  the  '  principle  '  may  be  applied  either 
in  what  we  may  call  a  positive  or  a  negative 
'  sense  '. 

Now  the  mere  fact — we  will  suppose  it  to  be 
the  fact — that  the  '  principle  '  is  universally  '  appli- 
cable '  docs  not  in  itself  enable  us  to  say  in  which 
of  these  two  divergent  senses  it  is  to  be  applied  in 

'  Appearance  and  Jicalih/,  second  cd.,  pp.  130-137,  "It  is",  Bradley 
says,  "  proved  absolute  by  the  faet  tliat,  either  in  endeavouring  to  deny  it, 
or  even  in  attempting  to  doubt  it,  we  tacitly  assume  its  validity." 
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any  particular  instance.  The  proper  sense  of  any- 
such  apphcation  can  be  determined  only  by  our 
knowledge  of  the  specific  nature  of  the  '  special 
case  '. 

Accordingly,  in  so  far  as  human  knowledge  is 
defective,  and  in  so  far  as  the  '  principle  '  is  used 
by  a  '  finite  intelligence  ' — which  means  a  human 
being — the  possibility  of  erroneous  application  has 
to  be  reckoned  with.  If  the  '  principle  '  is  '  theo- 
retically '  infallible,  we  who  use  it  unfortunately 
are  not  infallible  in  practice  ;  it  is  not,  therefore,  an 
infallible  guide. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  any  room  for 
doubt  as  to  the  sense  in  which  the  '  principle  '  is 
being  '  applied  '  in  any  particular  instance  ;  if  we 
do  not  know  the  real  intention  of  the  '  argument  '  ; 
if,  e.g.,  we  really  do  not  know  whether  will  is  to 
be  included  in  the  deterministic  '  universe ',  or 
excluded  therefrom  as  '  unreal  '  :  then  the  '  argu- 
ment '  as  a  whole  is  ambiguous  and  the  '  conclusion  ' 
is,  for  the  time  being,  meaningless.  And  so  it  must 
remain  until  the  assertor  has  made  up  his  mind  to 
come  down  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  fence  on 
which  he  sits.  , 

SECTION   VI 

There  is  a  further  point,  which  is  to  be  dealt 
with  more  fully  in  Part  VII.,  but  which  may  be 
briefly  mentioned  here  for  the  purpose  of  rounding 
off  our  discussion  of  the  deterministic  '  theory  of  the 
will '. 

If,  trusting  to  the  formal  all-inclusiveness  of  a 
given  '  principle  ',  we  consider  ourselves  absolved 
from  the  necessity  of  inquiring  into  the  specific 
nature  of  the  '  special  case  '  to  which  the  '  principle ' 
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is  to  be  '  applied  ',  the  argument  is  then  definitely 
fallacious  even  if  we  do  know  in  which  sense  it  is 
being  applied.  For  until  we  know  the  specific 
nature  of  the  special  case  we  obviously  cannot 
tell  in  which  sense  it  ought  to  be  applied  in  this 
'  instance  '. 

Thus  the  Deterministic  Argument  which  ap- 
peared as  '  indisputable  '  just  because  it  ignored 
the  specific  nature  of  will,  is  necessarily  fallacious, 
even  if  it  is  taken  as  '  definitely  meaning  '  that  will  is 
to  be  included  within  the  deterministic  '  Universe  '. 

And  further  :  since  the  argument  remains  falla- 
cious— so  long  as  the  specific  nature  of  will  is  ignored 
— in  whichever  '  sense  '  the  '  principle  '  is  applied  ; 
and  since  its  character  as  fallacious  is  obviously 
independent  of  the  actual  meaning  of  the  Deter- 
ministic Principle  itself ;  it  follows  that  the  '  con- 
clusion '  as  to  the  '  determination  '  of  will  is  fallacious, 
no  matter  what  may  be  meant  by  the  word  '  deter- 
mined '. 

And  that  opens  up  the  question  whether  the 
*  assertion '  that  will  is  determined  may  not,  in 
point  of  fact,  be  a  formal  self-contradiction. 

SECTION    VII 

If  such  should  prove  to  be  indeed  the  case,  then 
the  only  sense  in  which  the  '  principle  '  can  be 
'  applied  '  without  self-contradiction  will,  obviously, 
be  in  the  sense  of  Determinism  B  (Chapter  XII.). 
And  in  that  case  the  deterministic  *  conclusion  ', 
if  it  is  to  mean  anything  at  all,  can  only  mean  that 
there  is  in  reality  no  such  thing  as  will. 

Per  contra^  if  Determinism  B  is  not  to  be  taken 
as  the  real   or  inner  meaning  of   Determinism  as 
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such,  then  Determinism  "  in  the  widest  sense  of 
the  word "  will,  after  all,  appear  as  absolutely 
unintelligible  (Chapter  XIV.,  Section  L). 

In  their  own  interest,  therefore,  determinists  are 
now  invited  to  admit  that  Determinism  A  is  only 
Determinism  B  in  disguise  {ibid.  Section  IV.). 
But  in  so  far  as  determinists  themselves  seek  to 
confuse  rather  than  really  to  convince,  we  must 
pursue  our  analysis  of  their  '  theory  '  to  the  bitter 
end. 


PART  V 

ON  THE  NATURE  OF  '  INDISPUTABLE 
TRUTH  ' 


CHAPTER  XXIII 
SPECIAL  INTRODUCTION  TO  PARTS  V-VII  i 

SECTION   I 

What  we  have  specifically  called  the  Deterministic 
Argument  is  the  only  philosophic  argument  against 
freedom  that  has  the  least  appearance  of  cogency, 
or  even  of  explaining  what  is  meant  by  saying  that 
will  is  '  determined  '.  The  argument,  as  we  have 
seen  (Chapters  II.-III.),  is  to  this  effect  :  that  only 
the  necessary  is  intelligible  ;  and  that  therefore,  in 
order  to  understand  voluntary  action,  we  must 
logically  consider  it  as  determined. 

The  final  appeal,  therefore,  of  deterministic 
theory  is  neither  to  the  facts  of  experience  nor  to 
the  needs  of  human  nature,  but  to  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  Logic.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  we  have 
accepted  the  Challenge  of  Determinism. 

SECTION   II 

In  Parts  III.-IV.  we  have  been  directly  con- 
cerned only  with  the  ambiguity  of  the  expression 
'  voluntary  action  '.  The  exposure  of  that  am- 
biguity is  by  itself  sufficient  to  destroy  completely 
the  factitious  meaning  of  Determinism  as  commonly 

^  I  must  ask  the  reader  to  excuse  a  certain  amount  of  repetition,  in  the 
succeeding  parts  of  this  essay,  of  points  which  have,  individually  and  in 
principle,  already  been  brought  out  in  the  earlier  portion,  but  which  can 
only  now  be  shown  in  their  true  perspective. 
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'  understood  '  :  i.e.  of  Determinism  as  a  '  theory  of 
the  human  will '. 

We  have  refused,  that  is  to  say,  to  be  inveigled 
into  denying  the  '  truth  '  of  the  deterministic 
'  conclusion  '  as  to  the  impossibility  of  freedom. 
We  have  not  even  claimed  that  its  truth  is  disput- 
able. We  have  shown,  instead,  that  the  determin- 
istic '  theory  of  the  will  '  really  is  indisputable  ;  it 
cannot,  that  is,  be  intelligibly  denied — just  because 
it  is  logically  meaningless. 

Incidentally  we  have,  in  intention,  challenged 
our  opponents  to  produce  some  criterion  whereby 
we  may  unfailingly  distinguish  between  the  indisput- 
able and  the  meaningless.  We  have,  in  effect, 
already  destroyed  that  identification  of  indisput- 
ability with  truth  which  the  traditional  Logic  seems 
to  take  for  granted. 

We  have,  further,  shown  that  the  discovery, 
rather  than  the  elimination,  of  real  alternatives  is 
the  proper  aim  of  real  thought ;  just  because  it  is 
the  real  meaning  of  Logical  Necessity  (Chapter 
XIX.). 

SECTION    III 

We  cannot,  however,  let  the  matter  rest  there. 
The  logical  debacle  of  the  deterministic  '  theory  of 
the  will  '  may,  I  suggest,  best  be  taken — it  is,  with- 
out doubt,  most  charitably  taken — as  establishing 
definitely  that  the  real  function,  or  logical  intention, 
of  the  Deterministic  Argument  is  not  to  provide,  or 
even  pave  the  way  for,  a  real  explanation  of  human 
volition  ;  but  rather,  at  all  costs,  to  maintain  the  theo- 
retic inviolability  or  'indisputability'  of  the  'principle' 
that  "  Whatever  is,  must  be  "  (cf.  Chapter  XX.). 

But  we  have  as  yet  only  very  imperfectly  counted 
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the  cost,  and  to  the  final  reckoning  we  must  now 
proceed.  We  shall  find  that  while  the  ambiguity, 
within  the  argument,  of  the  expression  '  voluntary 
action  '  ruins  the  argument  as  a  '  theory  of  the  will ', 
there  is — again,  within  the  argument — a  reciprocal, 
if  more  elusive,  ambiguity  in  the  notion  of '  necessity ' 
itself,  which  really  ruins  Determinism  as  a  theory  of 
'  intelligence  '. 

SECTION   IV 

Determinists  profess  to  find  freedom  unintelli- 
gible. They  must  now  be  asked  to  explain,  quite 
definitely,  what  they  themselves  mean  by  '  neces- 
sity '  in  general,  and  deterministic  '  necessity  '  in 
particular.  For  not  only  does  their  argument  take 
the  perfect  intelligibility  of  '  necessity  ',  as  such,  for 
granted  ;  it  also  assumes  that  '  necessity  '  remains 
intelligible  when  voluntary  action  is  brought  form- 
ally within  its  sphere. 

That  assumption  does,  in  point  of  fact,  break 
down  instantly  if  our  intelligence  is  sufficiently 
disinterested  to  apply  the  deterministic  principle 
impartially  to  the  act  of  judgement  no  less  than  to 
that  of  will  (Chapter  VII.).  That  application  acts 
as  a  detonator  which  incontinently  explodes  the 
notion  of  '  necessity  '  (ibid.  Section  V.  (ii.)). 

And  in  so  far  as  that  assumption  breaks  down, 
the  factitious  '  free-will  problem  '  which  deter- 
minists have  foisted  on  us  simply  disappears  ;  in 
its  place  we  discover  the  real  and  pressing  question 
of  the  exact  relation  between  Intelligence  and  Will. 

SECTION   V 

The  mere  logical  possibility  of  raising  such  issues 
as  those  now  proposed  should  at  any  rate  finally 
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dispose  of  one  rather  absurd  illusion,  or  pretence, 
of  determinists — the  pretence,  namely,  that  an 
argument  which  avowedly  appeals  to  a  '  principle  ' 
purporting  to  be  no  less  wide  than  the  Intelligible 
World,  can  at  the  same  time  confine  discussion  as 
to  the  truth,  or  even  the  meaning,  of  its  '  conclusion  ' 
within  the  narrow  and  artificial  bounds  of  the  special 
science  of  Psychology  (Chapter  IX.,  Section  I.). 

SECTION    VI 

On  the  other  hand,  that  pretence,  or  illusion,  is 
quite  organic  to  the  claim  that  the  principle  so 
appealed  to  is  indisputably  '  true  in  the  abstract  '. 
And  again,  that  claim  itself  is  wholly  inimical  to  the 
spirit  which  tries  all  things  and  holds  fast  only  to 
that  which  is  good.  It  is,  in  other  words,  the  pure 
expression  of  the  spirit  of  Dogmatism. 

We  refuse  to  believe  that  this  dogmatic  spirit — 
with  its  insolent  pretence  that  '  truth  '  is  careless  of 
consequences — will  appear  in  the  end  as  the  true 
spirit  of  Science.  And  that,  I  think,  is  a  sufficient 
answer  to  the  charge  that  Voluntarism  must  neces- 
sarily be  '  unscientific  '. 

SECTION    VII 

The  critical  points  to  be  now  developed  are 
these  : 

(i.)  At  every  turn  the  '  indisputability '  of 
deterministic  theory  is  found  to  be  a  function  of  its 
ambiguity.  But  the  ambiguity  is  not  such  that  it 
may  be  removed  or  guarded  against  by  mere  verbal 
definition  ;    it  is  conccjitual  rather  than  linguistic. 

(ii.)  The  Deterministic  Argument  as  a  whole  is 
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not  meaningless  in  quite  the  same  way  as  is  the 
distinctive  '  assertion  ' — ^that  '  will  is  determined  ' 
— which  figures  as  its  '  conclusion  '.  But  it  does  not 
possess  the  genuine  significance  which  alone  could 
entitle  it  to  be  classed  with  genuine  error :  its  affinity 
is,  rather,  with  what  may  bluntly  be  called  lies.  It 
has,  in  fact,  more  damningly  even  than  the  '  con- 
clusion ^  per  se,  the  character  of  actual  equivocation. 

It  enjoys,  therefore  —  until  its  real  meaning  is 
disclosed — the  same  advantage  of  '  indisputability  ' 
that  is  the  natural  prerogative  of  the  absolutely 
and  obviously  meaningless.  Using  ambiguity  as 
an  instrument,  it  contrives  stealthily  to  inject  a 
poison  which  it  dares  not  openly  administer. 

(iii.)  In  quite  general  terms,  until  we  can  pin 
down  a  given  '  form  of  words  '  to  some  one  definite 
meaning,  it  is  indeed  the  height  of  folly  to  deny  it. 
But  it  is  no  less  foolish  to  give  to  that  '  form  of 
words  '  our  nominal  assent.  And  since  denial  and 
assent  are  here  alike  inhibited,  we  are  surely  justi- 
fied in  saying  that  the  ambiguous  statement,  so 
long  as  it  remains  ambiguous,  is,  precisely  in  virtue 
of  its  '  plurality  of  meanings  ',  logically  meaningless. 

Real  ambiguity  differs,  however,  not  to  its 
own  logical  advantage,  from  pure  gibberish,  in 
being  positively  mischievous.  It  is  positively  mis- 
chievous because — in  virtue  of  its  '  plurality  of 
meanings  ' — ^the  ambiguous  statement  '  confounds  ' 
criticism  by  confusing  the  would-be  critic.  More 
particularly,  it  may  be  defended  in  one  of  its 
'  meanings  ' — perhaps  on  the  ground  that  it  is  a 
'  mere  truism  ' — and  used  in  another. 

In  its  capacity  of  thus  shielding  error  from 
direct  attack,  real  logical  ambiguity,  which  is 
logically  destructive  of  meaning  in  what  we  may 
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call  its  '  first  intention  ',  is,  nevertheless,  contro- 
versially the  greatest  asset  that  a  radically  unsound 
and  intrinsically  indefensible  position  can  possibly 
possess. 

(iv.)  If  the  deterministic  ambiguity,  being  dis- 
tinctly equivocation,  would  be  too  generously  de- 
scribed as  genuine  error,  it  would,  however  con- 
fusing in  its  intention,  be  very  inadequately  de- 
scribed as  itself  a  mere  '  confusion  of  thought  '. 
It  is  systematic  and  purposive  ;  and  is,  indeed,  a 
consummate  example  of  what  in  the  technical 
language  of  psycho-analysis  is  known  as  the  process 
of  '  rationalisation  '.  It  is,  in  essence,  the  morally 
and  intellectually  despicable  subterfuge  of  the  uneasy 
intellectualist  conscience. 

(v.)  The  equivocation  obscures,  but  does  not 
abrogate,  the  real  meaning  of  the  '  principle  '  that 
"  Whatever  is,  must  be  ".  It  enables  a  '  convinced  ' 
determinist  overtly  to  disclaim  that  meaning,  just 
so  far  as  for  purely  controversial  purposes  it  is 
convenient  to  do  so,  while  continuing  to  persuade 
himself,  and  unhappily  also  better  people  than 
himself,  that  the  deterministic  revelation  is  '  fused 
in  the  fire  of  an  infinite  rationality  '. 

(vi).  The  ambiguity  which  pervades  the  Deter- 
ministic Argument  as  a  whole,  particularly  affects 
the  notion  of  '  necessity  '.  But  it  will  be  shown 
that  the  ambiguity  or  '  obscurity  '  of  this  notion 
arises  out  of  the  ambiguity  of  the  argument,  and 
not  vice  versa. 

SECTION    VIII 

The  traditional  Logic,  which  has  made  a  fetish 
of  '  indisputability  ',  has  very  naturally  ignored  the 
intimate  connection  of  '  indisputability  '  with  ambi- 
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guity.  It  has,  moreover,  always  treated  ambiguity, 
not  as  a  '  lie  in  the  soul ',  but  as  a  trivial  and 
accidental  defect  of  language,  which  may,  in  prin- 
ciple, be  corrected  by  the  use  of  a  good  dictionary. 
For  this  '  Logic  ',  ambiguity,  if  it  is  to  be  '  logically 
recognisable  ',  must  be  as  impersonal  as  the  inhuman 
'  propositions  '  in  which  it  is  supposed  to  inhere. 

Primarily  as  a  corrective  to  this  fatally  erroneous 
valuation  of  the  '  fallacy  of  ambiguity  ',  it  will  be 
shown  in  Part  V.  sufficiently,  and  in  Part  VI. 
confirmatively,  that  in  building  on  the  '  indisputable  ' 
Laws  of  Thought  the  traditional  Logic  has  reared 
its  own  imposing  edifice  on  the  shifting  sands  of 
real  logical  ambiguity. 

Though  perhaps  in  some  degree  a  work  of 
supererogation,  this  parenthetical  study  of  the 
nature  and  sources  of  logical  as  opposed  to  mere 
linguistic  or  grammatical  ambiguity  will,  I  trust, 
quicken  appreciation  of  the  charge  now  brought 
against  deterministic  theory  in  general,  and  not 
merely  against  the  deterministic  '  theory  of  the  will '. 
It  will  provide,  also,  additional  examples  of  real 
logical  ambiguity — ^the  underlying  motive  of  which 
may,  in  every  instance,  be  clearly  seen  to  be  the 
intellectually  unhealthy  preference  for  '  indisputa- 
bility '  rather  than  utility  or  applicability,  in 
'  general  principles  '.  These  examples  the  reader 
may  compare  for  himself  with  the  characteristic 
ambiguity  of  Determinism. 

But  if  the  reader  does  not  happen  to  be  (like 
myself)  especially  interested  in  bringing  logic  back 
to  life  for  logic's  own  sake  he  may — without,  I 
think,  serious  detriment  to  the  essential  argument — 
proceed  straight  to  Part  VII.  But  I  should  like 
him  to  read  Part  VI.  at  least. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  IDENTITY  AS  LOGICALLY 
MEANINGLESS 

SECTION   I 

Of  merely  verbal  no  less  than  of  real  logical 
ambiguity,  the  outstanding  characteristic  is  this  : 
that  it  corrupts  meaning  without  corrupting  verbal 
form  or  grammatical  structure.  So  long,  therefore, 
as  our  Logic  moves  solely  on  the  plane  of  grammar 
it  is,  in  the  first  place,  unaware  of  real  logical 
ambiguity ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  is  constitu- 
tionally unable  to  detect  even  the  verbal  ambiguity 
whose  existence  it  verbally  '  recognises  '. 

It  is,  accordingly,  by  its  treatment  of  ambiguity, 
more  than  anything  else,  that  any  so-called  Logic 
declares  its  own  nature.  And  what  I  now  propose 
to  show  is,  that  this  parting  of  the  ways  between 
the  grammatical  exercises  of  the  traditional  Logic 
and  the  more  serious  investigations  of  a  real  Logic 
declares  itself  at  the  very  first  step. 

SECTION    II 

The  logical  futility  of  the  traditional  Laws  of 
Thought,  and  the  particular  inanity  of  the  Principle 
of  Identity,  were  forcibly  pointed  out  by  the  first 
real  logical  heretic,  Hcgcl,  despite  his  failure  ade- 
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quately  to  grasp,  in  this  connection,  the  logical 
importance  of  ambiguity.  Broadly  speaking,  we 
shall,  I  think,  do  well  to  range  ourselves  on  this 
crucial  issue  with  Hegel  himself,  rather  than  with 
his  titular  disciples. 

Speaking  of  the  so-called  '  universal  laws  of 
thought  ',  Hegel  says  :  ^ 

"  The  first  of  them,  the  maxim  of  Identity,  reads  : 
everything  is  identical  with  itself,  A  =  A  :  and, 
negatively,  A  cannot  at  the  same  time  be  A  and 
not  A.  .  .  .  The  form  of  the  maxim  is  virtually  self- 
contradictory  ;  for  a  proposition  always  promises  a 
distinction  between  subject  and  predicate  ;  while 
the  present  one  does  not  fulfil  what  its  form  requires. 
But  it  is  particularly  set  aside  by  the  following  so- 
called  Laws  of  Thought,  which  make  laws  out  of  the 
very  counterpart  of  this  law.  It  is  asserted  that 
the  maxim  of  Identity,  though  it  cannot  be  proved, 
regulates  the  consciousness  of  every  one,  and  that 
experience  shows  it  to  be  accepted  as  soon  as  its 
terms  are  apprehended  by  consciousness.  To  this 
pretended  experience  of  the  school  may  be  opposed 
the  universal  experience  that  no  mind  thinks,  or 
forms  conceptions,  or  speaks,  in  accordance  with 
this  law,  and  that  no  existence  of  any  kind  whatever 
conforms  to  it.  The  language  which  such  a  pre- 
tended law  demands  (a  planet  is  a  planet ;  magnetism 
is  magnetism  ;  mind  is  mind)  is,  as  it  deserves  to  be, 
called  silliness.  That  is  certainly  matter  of  general 
experience.  The  logic  which  seriously  propounds 
such  laws  has  long  ago  cost  the  school,  in  which  they 
alone  are  valid,  the  loss  of  its  credit  with  sound 
common  sense  as  well  as  with  reason." 

1  The  Logic  of  Hegel :  translated  by  G.  William  Wallace,  first  edition, 
p.  184  ;  second  edition,  vol.  ii.  pp.  213-214.     The  italics  are  mine. 
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That  is  well  and  truly  said  ;  save  only  that 
Hegel  was  unduly  optimistic  as  to  the  philosophic 
obsolescence  of  these  '  eternal  laws  '.  A  century 
later,  that  negative  form — as  he  acutely  described 
it — of  the  Principle  of  Identity  which  is  the  Prin- 
ciple of  Contradiction,  is  again  put  forward,  by  a 
leading  representative  of  English  '  Neo-Hegelian- 
ism  ',  as  an  '  absolute  criterion  '  of  Reality  ;  itself 
needing  in  that  capacity  no  justification,  or  even 
explanation,  beyond  the  naked  reassertion  of  that 
abstract  '  indisputability  '  which  Hegel  himself  so 
scathingly  and  justly  characterised  as  '  silliness  '. 


SECTION   III 

While  it  is  the  aim  of  every  assertion  to  be 
accepted  as  true,  it  is  very  clearly  not  in  the  interest 
of  an  ambiguous  '  assertion  '  that  the  question  of 
its  real  meaning  should  be  raised.  For  the  '  asser- 
tion '  is  not  merely  meaningless  ;  it  is  essentially 
fraudulent.  To  '  accept  '  it  is  unwittingly  to  sign 
a  blank  cheque,  which  the  recipient  can  then  fill  in 
as  he  chooses.  And  under  the  existing  Logical 
regime  the  one  form  of  '  assertion  '  which  plainly 
appears  in  its  very  nature  to  be  specially  designed 
for  this  sinister  purpose  is  the  truistic  form,  '  ^  is  ^  '. 

For,  in  the  first  place,  the  '  truth  '  of  a  truism  is, 
and  is  intended  to  be,  wholly  independent  of  tlie 
meaning  of  its  terms.  If  '  ^i  is  ^  '  is  an  absolute 
trutli,  then  it  remains  true  no  matter  what  particular 
value  or  specific  meaning  is  assigned  to  the  term  A. 
The  First  Law  of  Thought  is  immanent  not  only  in 
such  '  assertions  '  as  that  a  planet  is  a  planet,  but 
also  in  such  '  assertions  '  as  that  Abracadabra  is 
Abracadabra,  or  that  a  Snark  is  a  Snark. 
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Conversely,  the  disconcerting  and  vitally  im- 
portant discovery  that  our  Snark  is,  after  all,  not  a 
Snark  but  a  Boojum,^  is  formally  self-contradictory. 
For  a  Formal  Logician,  therefore,  it  still  remains  a 
Logical  Impossibility. 

In  the  second  place,  inasmuch  as  the  First  Law 
of  Thought  is  taken  as  the  basis  not  merely  of  the 
Logic  which  openly  describes  itself  as  Formal,  but 
also  of  the  traditional  Logic  as  a  whole  in  its  affecta- 
tion of  a  theory  of  Real  Truth  ;  it  would  appear  that, 
for  this  Logic,  the  Principle  of  Identity  must  itself 
be  a  real  truth  of  fundamental  importance.  It  must, 
surely,  as  the  basis  of  a  Theory  of  Real  Truth,  be 
for  that  Logic  something  more  than  a  denunciation 
of  '  ^  is  not  A  '  as  formally  self- contradictory. 

But  no.  Despite  the  prominence  verbally  given 
to  the  distinction  between  '  formal  truth  '  and 
material  or  real  truth,  the  traditional  Logic  insists 
on  treating  an  absolute  truism  as  indisputably  and 
really  true,  in  virtue  simply  of  its  Logical  form.^ 
In  this  crucial  instance  it  treats  the  distinction  as 
non-effective. 

Accordingly,  under  the  existing  Logical  regime, 
wherein  {a)  '  indisputability  '  is  identified  with 
truth,  and  (h)  ''A  is  ^  '  figures  as  the  supreme  and 
convincing  example  of  what  is  meant  by  '  self- 
evidence  '  or  '  indisputability  '  :  under  this  regime, 
I  say,  we  may  expect  a  malicious  lie  to  put  on  the 
guise  of  a  '  harmless  truism  '.    It  is  then  guaranteed 

^  "  If  your  Snark  be  a  Snark,  that  is  right. 

But  oh',  beamish  nephew,  beware  of  the  day 

If  your  Snark  be  a  Boojum  !     For  then 
You  will  softly  and  suddenly  vanish  away. 
And  never  be  met  with  again  !  " 

(Lewis  Carroll,  The  Hunting  of  the  Snark,  pp.  29-30  ) 
2  Cf.  Note  II.  at  end  of  Chapter. 
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by  the  Principle  of  Identity  as  indisputably  true, 
no  matter  what  it  may  actually  mean  ;  and  we  are, 
in  principle,  debarred  from  questioning  its  meaning. 


SECTION   IV 

We  cannot,  in  fact,  '  accept  '  the  Principle  of 
Identity  itself  as  a  real  truth  without  incontinently 
committing  ourselves  to  the  position  that  the  '  truth  ' 
of  which  Logic  treats  is,  in  principle,  independent 
of  meaning,  and  that '  truth  '  of  this  sort  is  real  truth. 
If  the  effect  of  this  philosophic  position  were  merely 
to  let  loose  a  flood  of  obvious  nonsense,  none  but  the 
Logician  would  be  drowned  therein  ;  and  humanity 
at  large  might  go  on  its  way  rejoicing.  But,  un- 
fortunately, as  has  now  been  shown,  it  actually 
gives  the  ambiguity-monger  just  the  firm  foothold 
that  he  requires  for  his  nefarious  work. 

When,  however,  we  say  that  the  real  implication 
of  the  Principle  of  Identity — i.e.  the  logical  effect  of 
taking  it  as  a  real  truth — is  to  dissociate  '  real  truth  ' 
from  real  meaning,  what  we  really  assert  is  that 
the  '  principle  '  means  this  or  nothing.  And  we  are 
fully  prepared  to  accept  the  second  alternative,  if 
our  opponents  compel  us  to  do  so,  by  refusing  them- 
selves to  adhere  to  the  first. 


SECTION    V 

In  detail  :  I  submit  (a)  that  a  truism,  to  be 
deemed  indisputable,  must  be  taken  quite  literally  ; 
i.e.  it  must  not  be  taken  as  meaning  more  than  it 
says  ;  (b)  that,  when  so  taken,  it  means,  as  Hegel 
perceived,  literally  nothing  ;  (c)  that  for  this  very 
reason  it  may  be  made  to  mean  almost  anything 
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we  choose ;  {d)  that  therefore  in  practice  it  is 
always  ambiguous  ;  (e)  that,  since  the  hteral  '  mean- 
ing '  is  no  meaning,  the  hidden  meaning,  in  any 
concrete  instance,  is  necessarily  the  effective  mean- 
ing ;  (/)  that  all  this  is  as  true  of  the  Principle  of 
Identity  '  in  the  abstract '  as  it  is  of  any  of  the 
'  applications  '  thereof. 

Put  not  your  trust  in  truisms  is,  accordingly,  the 
practical  maxim,  which,  in  place  of  the  '  theoretically 
indisputable  '  Principle  of  Identity,  I  propose  to 
inscribe  at  the  head  of  our  Reformed  Logic.  For 
if  the  truism  is  not  as  inane  as  we  may  say  it  actually 
professes  to  be  in  the  very  moment  of  claiming 
to  be  indisputable,  it  is  certainly  misleading,  and 
may  be  a  wicked  lie.  It  is,  indeed,  always  a  lie 
rather  than  an  error  ;  for  in  practice  it  always  seeks 
to  gain  admission  for  some  real  but  hidden  meaning 
on  false  pretences  :  the  pretence,  in  particular,  of 
being  indisputable.  Such  are,  e.g.,  the  truisms  that 
'  War  is  War ',  and  '  Business  is  Business '  ;  and 
there  is — we  may  here  interpolate — no  obvious 
reason  for  supposing  that  the  solemn  and  inde- 
fectible oracle,  "  What  will  be,  will  be  ",  is  in  any 
better  case.^ 

And,  of  course,  a  truism  which  is  intrinsically 
meaningless  when   taken   quite  literally,   does   not 

^  Bertrand  Russell,  while  admitting  that  this  "  is  not  what  most  people 
have  in  mind  when  they  speak  of  the  future  as  determined  ",  nevertheless 
avers  that  this  quite  infallible  prediction — "  The  future  will  be  what  it 
will  be  " — is  "  sufficient  (at  least  so  it  seems  to  me)  to  refute  some  opponents 
of  determinism,  notably  M.  Bergson  and  the  pragmatists  ".  To  the  ques- 
tion, "  What  will  the  future  be  ?  "  this  oracle,  when  translated  into  the 
vernacular,  answers  "Wait  and  see".  M.  Bergson  and  the  pragmatists, 
I  suppose,  are  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  deep  insight  of  that  answer. 
Russell  himself  considers  the  '  undeniable  truth '  it  conveys  to  be  "  very 
important";  and  for  that  reason  alone  I  have  thought  it  worth  while  to 
examine  this  particular  application  of  the  Principle  of  Identity  on  its  own 
'  merits  '.     (Chapter  XLI.,  Note.) 
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cease  to  be  logically  meaningless  when  it  actually  is 
ambiguous.  It  is,  so  long  as  it  claims  to  be  indis- 
putable, logically  meaningless  on  both  counts  of 
the  indictment.  The  '  assertion  '  only  ceases  to  be 
logically  meaningless  when  its  hidden  meaning  is 
frankly  declared,  and  therewith  its  claim  to  indis- 
putability frankly  withdrawn. 


SECTION   VI 

In  sum  :  the  truistic  form  is  to  errors  or  lies 
what  the  empty  whelk  shell  is  to  the  hermit-crab  ; 
it  affords  concealment  and  protection  to  a  body 
which  is  by  nature  defenceless.  In  adopting  this 
mask  of  *'  indisputable  truth  '  a  doctrine  is  really 
self- condemned  ;  for  it  surely  would  never  disguise 
itself  as  '  a  harmless  truism  ' — which,  to  be  really 
harmless,  must  be  recognised  as  meaningless  — 
unless  in  its  own  heart  it  knew  itself  to  be  unworthy 
of  credence.  We  have,  at  any  rate,  Hegel  on  our 
side,  when  we  say  that  the  '  indisputable  truth  ' 
that  ^  is  ^  is  one  of  the  most  sublime  examples 
that  Nature  affords  of  real  self-contradiction  (Chap- 
ters XXXII.-XXXIIL). 

SECTION    VII 

We  pass  now  to  a  more  direct  consideration  of 
the  principle  '  in  the  abstract '. 

In  asking  us  to  accept  the  formula  ^  A  is  A  ^ 
as  indisputably  true,  Logicians,  we  must  suppose, 
assume  that  it  must  at  any  rate  be  formally  un- 
ambiguous, so  long  as  it  is  considered  '  purely  in 
the  abstract '.  Ambiguity,  they  may  say,  can 
arise  only  in  respect  of  the  particular  *  values  '  of 
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A  ;  only,  that  is,  when  A  as  subject-term  means 
one  thing,  and  as  predicate-term  means  another. 

But  the  historic  fact  is  that,  having  '  accepted ' 
the  Principle  of  Identity  as  absolutely  indisputable. 
Logicians  forthwith  begin  to  dispute  among  them- 
selves as  to  what  this  '  indisputable  principle  '  in 
itself  really  means. 

In  principle,  therefore,  they  assume  that  it  is 
possible  and  proper  to  '  accept '  a  statement  as 
true,  and  even  as  indisputably  true,  without  knowing 
what  is  meant  by  it.  Which  is  precisely  what  I 
have  asserted  to  be  the  effective  meaning  of  the 
Principle  of  Identity  (Section  IV.).  To  this  great 
Logical  tradition  we  here  and  now,  without  any 
further  apology,  simply  refuse  to  subscribe. 


SECTION    VIII 

Some  representative  Logicians  seriously  —  or 
perhaps,  bearing  in  mind  George  Santayana's  wise 
distinction,^  we  should  say,  solemnly — maintain 
that  what  the  Principle  of  Identity  '  really  means  ', 
and  actually  constrains  us  to  '  believe  ',  is  this  : 
that  every  statement  which  is  not  '  reducible  '  to 
the  form  ''A  is  A^ — i.e.  every  statement  in  the 
form  'A  is  5  '  — is  necessarily  self-contradictory. 
And  having  said  that  much,  these  Logicians  con- 
tinue, so  it  would  appear,  to  '  believe  '  that  what 
they  call  a  '  self-contradiction  '  is  necessarily  and 

^  "  Nietzsche  said  that  the  earth  had  been  a  mad-hoiise  long  enough. 
Without  contradicting  him  we  might  perhaps  soften  the  expression,  and 
say  that  philosophy  has  been  long  enough  an  asylum  for  philosophers.  It 
is  time  for  it  to  become  less  solemn  and  more  serious.  We  may  be  fright- 
ened at  first  to  learn  on  what  thin  ice  we  have  been  skating,  in  speculation 
as  in  government  ;  but  we  shall  not  be  in  a  worse  plight  for  knowing  it, 
only  wiser  to-day  and  perhaps  safer  to-morrow." — Character  and  Opinion 
in  the  United  States,  pp.  163-164. 
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absolutely   false  (cf.   Chapter  VL,   Note   on   '  Self- 
Contradiction  '.) 

Thus,  all  that,  according  to  these  great  Logicians, 
we  can  really  know  (say)  about  Socrates,  is  not  that 
in  his  lifetime  he  was  mortal,  or  that  he  is  now 
actually  dead,  or  even  that  he  ever  really  lived ;  but 
only  that  Socrates  '  is  '  Socrates.^ 


SECTION    IX 

Fortunately,  there  is  no  need  for  us  ourselves 
to  commit  the  absurdity  of  '  seriously  '  discussing 
this  '  philosophic  '  position  ;  or  even  to  comment 
on  the  fact  that  this  Theory  of  Meaning  avowedly 
offers  us,  through  the  medium  of  language,  a  choice 
between  eternal  silence  and  everlasting  self-contra- 
diction.^  It  suffices  for  our  immediate  purpose  to 
observe  that  other  Logicians,  e.g.  Bernard  Bosan- 
quet,  while  professing  still  to  accept  the  Principle 
of  Identity  as  indisputably  true,  have  offered  what 
purports  to  be  some  alternative,  and  less  dismal, 
explanation  of  its  '  meaning  '. 

Thus,  Bernard  Bosanquet  says  :  ^  "  We  can 
only  assign  a  meaning  to  the  law  '^  A  is  A  ^  if  we 
take  the  repeated  A  to  be  not  a  specification  of 

'  And,  of  course,  the  question  whether  by  '  Socrates  '  is  meant  Socrates 
my  bull-dop,  or  Socrates  the  philosopher,  is  strictly  unanswerable.  For, 
ex  hypolhcsi,  it  now  cannot  be  answered  without  '  self-contradiction  \ 
To  ask  such  a  '  ni|)pant  '  question,  wc  shall  doubtless  be  told,  betrays  gross 
ignorance  of  the  nature  of  '  philosophic  truth  '.  That  is  the  exact  kind  of 
answer  which  '  serious '  philosophers  are  content  to  give  to  an  unanswerable 
common-sense  objection. 

*  "  We  seem  unable  to  clear  ourselves  from  the  old  dilemma.  If  you 
predicate  what  is  different,  you  ascribe  to  the  subject  what  it  is  not  ;  and 
if  you  predicate  what  is  not  different,  you  say  nothing  at  all  "  (Bradley's 
Appearance  and  Reality,  second  edition,  p.  20). 

•  Logic,  vol.  ii.  p.  207. 
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the  identical  content,  but  an  abstract  symbol  of  its 
identity  ". 

Orthodox  Logicians,  then,  at  loggerheads  as  they 
all  are  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  Principle  of  Identity, 
are  yet  quite  unanimous  in  this  :  that  the  '  prin- 
ciple ',  being  absolutely  indisputable,  must  mean 
something.  To  none  of  them  does  it  seem  to  have 
occurred  that  the  '  principle  '  really  is  indisputable 
just  because  it  means  exactly  what  it  says  :  to  wit, 
nothing  at  all. 

And  if  any  one  of  them  realises,  at  any  rate  he 
never  warns  his  readers,  that,  in  so  far  as  the  '  prin- 
ciple '  or  '  law  '  needs  explanation  or  justification, 
it  is  certainly  not  self-evident  to  begin  with  ;  nor 
that,  so  soon  as  (in  Bosanquet's  words)  we  "  assign 
a  meaning  "  to  the  '  law  ',  it  forthwith  ceases  to  be 
indisputable — except,  of  course,  in  so  far  as  the 
'  explanation  '  is  itself  unintelligible. 

SECTION   X 

In  practice,  then,  the  orthodox  Logician — who 
may  now  be  defined  as  one  who  pins  his  faith  on 
the  Laws  of  Thought — ^assumes  that  because  these 
'  laws '  are  '  indisputable  in  the  abstract ',  i.e.  because 
they  cannot  be  intelligibly  denied;  that  therefore, 
whatever  he  personally  may  mean  by  the  '  asser- 
tion ^  A  is  A,  the  '  assertion ',  as  he  '  understands ' 
it,  is  necessarily  true. 

So  does  the  false  innocence  of  truism  mask  the 
real  insolence  of  dogma.  And  so  has  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  indisputable  with  the  true,  rather  than 
with  the  meaningless,  poisoned  the  springs  of 
philosophy.  We  could  ask  for  no  better  example  of 
the  real  truth  that  every  real  act  of  identification 
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is  open  to,  and  invites,  criticism  ;   and  must,  in  this 
sense  at  least,  admit  the  possibiHty  of  error. 

And  finally,  that  is  the  very  truth  which  the 
Principle  of  Identity,  while  lacking  the  courage 
openly  to  deny,  has  very  effectively  obscured.  Both 
in  respect,  therefore,  of  what  in  effect  it  asserts 
(Section  IV.)  and  what  in  effect  it  denies,  the 
'  principle  '  is  typically  equivocal.  Its  apotheosis 
in  the  traditional  Logic  enthrones  it  as  the  very 
Father  of  Lies  ;  it  is  the  hallowed  fount  of  benedic- 
tion on  all  little  '  innocent '  truisms. 

I.  Note  on  the  '  Ambiguity  of  the  Middle  Term  ' 

In  the  fact  that  an  act  of  identification  may  be  mistaken 
(cf.  p.  100,  note  3)  lies  the  ineradicable  potential  ambiguity  of 
the  '  middle  term  '  in  the  syllogistic  system,  as  such.  For  the 
'  validity  '  or  soundness  of  the  argument  is  wholly  dependent 
on  the  maintenance  of  an  identical  meaning  in  the  '  middle 
term ',  M,  which  term  provides  the  nexus  of  the  argument — as 
it  figures  in  the  two  premisses.  The  apparent  identity  of  M 
in  the  two  premisses  provides  the  formal  justification  of  the 
'  conclusion  ' ;  but  its  reality,  in  any  particular  instance,  may 
always  be  challenged. 

The  devastating  effect  of  this  logical  discovery,  made  by 
Alfred  Sidgwick,  on  the  '  ideals  '  of  the  traditional  Logic,  has, 
needless  to  say,  been  quietly  and  persistently  ignored  by  the 
mass  of  professed  Logicians.  It  is,  e.g.,  absolutely  ignored  by 
Bertrand  Russell  in  the  passage  quoted  below. 

II.  Note  on  Formal  and  Real  Truth 

The  claim  that  '  formal  truth  '  is  real  truth,  and  that  such 
'  real  truth  '  is  independent  of  meaning,  is  actually  made,  almost 
totidem  verbis,  by,  e.g.,  Bertrand  Russell  : 

"  A  proposition  such  as  '  If  Socrates  is  a  man,  and  all  men 
are  mortal,  then  Socrates  is  mortal ',  is  true  in  virtue  of  its /orm 
alone. ^     Its  truth,  in  this  hypothetical  form,  does  not  depend 

'  Here,  ajiain,  Ilcpel  seems  vastly  to  have  overestimated  the  logical 
acumen  of  jirofcsscd  i)liii()S()|)hcrs  ;  for  lie  says,  coiirKlciitly  and  bluntly  : 
"  Everybody  feels  not  merely  the  pedantry,  but  the  unmeaning  formality 
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upon  whether  in  fact  all  men  are  mortal ;  thus  it  is  equally 
true  when  we  substitute  other  terms  for  Socrates  and  man  and 
mortal.  The  general  truth  of  which  it  is  an  instance  is  purely 
formal,  and  belongs  to  logic.  Since  it  does  not  mention  any 
particular  thing,  or  even  any  particular  quality  or  relation,  it  is 
wholly  independent  of  the  accidental  facts  of  the  existent  world, 
and  can  be  known,  theoretically,  without  any  experience  of 
particular  things  or  their  qualities  and  relations  "  {Our  Know- 
ledge of  the  External  World,  p.  57). 

of  such  syllogisms  as  :  All  men  are  mortal,  Caius  is  man,  therefore  Caius  is 
mortal  "  {The  Logic  of  Hegel,  translated  by  W.  Wallace,  first  edition,  p.  280  ; 
second  edition,  vol.  ii.  p.  325). 


CHAPTER  XXV 

THE  VICTORY  OF  GRAMMAR  OVER  LOGIC  IN 
THE  TRADITIONAL  LOGIC 

"  The  traditional  Logic  never  even  becomes  aware  of  the  fatal 
confusion  between  assertion  and  sentence  which  is  covered  by  the 
word  '  proposition  '  ". — Alfred  Sidgwick. 

SECTION    I 

The  Law  of  Excluded  Middle,  in  the  form  of  the 
'  indisputable  '  and  '  all-inclusive  '  principle  that  A 
must  be  either  B  or  not-B,  has  been  already  shown 
(Chapter  XXII.),  without  even  raising  the  question 
of  its  ambiguity,  to  be  for  all  practical  purposes 
really  meaningless. 

But  it  will,  I  think,  repay  us  to  examine  it  rather 
more  closely,  as  embodied  in  what  is  commonly 
taken  as  the  equivalent  '  assertion  ',  that  every 
proposition  must  be  either  true  or  false. 

We  will  consider  it  first  on  its  own  merits,  and 
then  (in  Chapters  XXVI.  and  XXVII.)  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  two  other  Laws  of  Thought.  For  the 
'  law  '  does  not  even  profess  itself  to  tell  us  which  of 
any  pair  of  logical  alternatives  is  true  and  which  is 
false  ;  it  does  not  even  offer  a  formal  definition  of 
truth  and  error.  It  is  manifestly  and  admittedly] 
incomplete  without  the  other  members  of  tl 
trinity. 

144 
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Incidentally,  it  is — we  may  say,  incurably  — 
afflicted  with  the  internal  inconsistency  of  admitting 
the  existence  of  logical  alternatives,  in  the  interest  of 
a  '  Logic  '  which  claims  that  where  there  is  '  real  ' 
or  '  indisputable  '  Truth  there  can  be  no  such  thing 
as  a  real  logical  alternative.  But  of  that  defect  I 
do  not  propose  to  take  any  further  notice.^ 


SECTION    II 

In  the  above  verbal  form  the  Law  of  Excluded 
Middle  is  itself  neither  true  nor  false  ;  it  is  am- 
biguous. It  is,  in  fact,  ambiguous  in  respect  both 
of  its  subject-term,  '  proposition  ',  and  of  the  term 
'  false  '  which  figures  in  the  predicate. 

Any  ambiguity  in  the  word  '  false  '  must,  of 
course,  affect  its  correlate  '  true  '.  But  the  particular 
ambiguity  in  this  case  arises  out  of  the  initial  doubt 
whether,  terminologically,  the  '  false  '  is  to  include 
or  to  exclude  the  meaningless  ;  and  that  ambiguity 
necessarily  affects  the  meaning  of  '  meaning  '  as 
well. 

Despite,  or  rather  because  of,  the  subtle  interplay 
of  these  ambiguous  terms,  I  invite  the  reader  to 
concentrate  his  attention,  so  far  as  possible,  on  the 
one  word  '  proposition  '.  With  the  best  will  in  the 
world,  I  fear  that  the  ensuing  discussion  may  appear 
rather  difficult,  just  because  the  ambiguity  is  so 
truly  bewildering.  To  bewilder  and  confuse  is,  we 
may  say,  the  immanent  purpose  of  real  ambiguity. 

^  The  defect  was  pointed  out  by  Hegel  in  the  passage  previously  quoted 
(p.  133),  where  he  says  that  the  Principle  of  Identity  "  is  particularly 
set  aside  by  the  following  so-called  Laws  of  Thought,  which  make  laws 
out  of  the  very  counterpart  of  this  law  ".  No  '  Neo-Hegelian  '  seems  to 
have  perceived  that  this  single  observation  shatters  the  '  ideal '  of  Indis- 
putability. 

L 
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SECTION    III 

['  Meaning  '  No.  L]  On  the  face  of  it,  the  '  law  ' 
asserts  that  there  is  no  tertium  quid  to  the  disjunction 
'  true  or  false  '.  It  asserts,  in  other  words,  on  the 
face  of  it,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  meaningless 
proposition. 

If,  however,  by  '  proposition  '  is  meant  any  and 
every  sentence  having  a  grammatical  meaning,  then 
the  '  law  '  that  every  proposition  must  be  either  true 
or  false  is  prima  facie  so  absurd  as  to  be  logically 
almost,  but  not  quite,  meaningless.  For  that  very 
reason  we  ought  to  suspect,  from  the  outset,  that 
there  is  a  '  catch  '  in  it.  This  obvious  meaning  of 
the  '  law  '  is,  in  fact,  precisely  the  one  which  we 
may  expect  to  find  expressly  disclaimed  by  those 
who  claim  that  the  '  law  '  is  indisputably  true.^  We 
may,  moreover,  admit  that  if,  in  this  sense,  the 
'  law  '  is  obviously  absurd,  that  is  only  because  we 
make  a  distinction  between  grammatical  and  logical 
significance.  And  what,  for  us,  more  than  anything 
else,  makes  that  distinction  imperative  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  real  logic,  is  the  unfortunate  existence  of 
real  logical  ambiguity. 

SECTION    IV 

['  Meaning  '  No.  II.]  But  if  (a)  the  '  false  '  is  to 
include  the  logically  meaningless,  while  (h)  by  '  pro- 

'  Ncvcrtlieless,  Hradloy,  in  Appcnrnncr  and  ficalilif  (second  edition,  p. 
018),  appears  delinitcly  toconiinit  liiniself,  in  an  'explanatory  note',  to  the 
assertion  that  witliin  the  reahu  of  meaning  there  is  no  such  tiling  as  mere 
a|)i)earaiiee  ;  tiiat  every  ap])arently  siyniticant  statement  is  really  a  signi- 
ficant assertion.  "I  do  not  think",  he  says,  "that  where  a  further 
alternative  is  |)ossihIc  a  disjunction  is  comi)lcte.  Hut  I  have  always 
held,  and  do  hold,  .1.  S.  Mill's  idea  of  the  Unmeaning  as  a  third  possibility 
to  he  the  merest  nonsense."  It  would  he  interesting,  liowever,  to  know 
what  exactly  Bradley  may  have  meant  by  the  phrase  '  the  merest  non- 
sense' ;  for  we  can  hardly  sup|)ose  him  to  have  taken  it  as  equivalent  to 
'  meaningless'.    (Cf.  Chapter  XXVIII.,  Section  IV.) 
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position '  is  still  meant  every  '  form  of  words  '  form- 
ing a  complete  sentence  and  having  a  grammatical 
meaning  ;  then  the  '  law  '  is  an  apparently  innocu- 
ous truism. 

For  what  it  now  says  seems  to  be  nothing  more 
or  less  than  this  :  that  every  complete  and  gram- 
matically intelligible  sentence — let  us  henceforth 
say  briefly,  sentence — is  either  true  or  false  or 
logically  meaningless. 

But,  unfortunately,  the  '  law  '  now  in  no  way 
undertakes  to  discriminate  between  (logically)  mean- 
ingless sentences  and  such  assertions  as,  without 
being  (logically)  meaningless,  are  nevertheless  not 
true.  It  has,  in  effect — and  we  may  say  deliberately 
— in  virtue  of  its  overt  use  of  the  single  word  '  false  ', 
lumped  together  the  (logically)  meaningless  and  the 
false.  '  False  ',  in  fact,  now  means  simply  '  not 
true  ' ;  ^  and,  in  this  syncopated  '  meaning  ',  inevit- 
ably tends  to  identify  the  meaningless  and  the 
false. 

This  law,  in  other  words,  despite  its  pretensions 
to  be  a  logical  law,  now  avowedly  treats  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  false  and  the  logically  meaningless 
as  one  which  for  logical  purposes  has  no  real 
significance. 

SECTION   V 

We  cannot,  however,  thus  blur  or  suppress  the 
distinction  between  '  false '  and  '  meaningless  ', 
without  suppressing  altogether  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  (logically)  meaningless  and  the  (logically) 

^  Incidentally,  the  '  principle  '  that  a  proposition  must  be  either  true 
or  false  is  now  brought  exactly  into  line  with  the  general  '  indisputable  ' 
formula,  '  A  must  be  either  B  or  not-J3  '.  It  may,  accordingly,  henceforth 
function  (for  us)  as  a  perfect  example  of  the  traps  into  which  that  classic 
formula  may  lead  the  unwary. 
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significant.  For  the  point  of  junction  between 
the  false  and  the  (logically)  meaningless,  however 
difficult  it  may  be  in  any  particular  instance  to 
locate,  is  the  cardinal  point  of  that  very  distinction 
between  the  '  true  or  false  ',  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  logically  meaningless  on  the  other,  which  the 
Law  of  Excluded  Middle,  in  accordance  with  the 
above  '  explanation  '  of  its  '  meaning  ',  verbally 
admits. 

Because  in  many  cases  it  may  suffice,  for  our 
immediate  purpose,  to  say  "  This  statement  is  either 
false  or  meaningless  ",  we  cannot  therefore  afford, 
in  real  reasoning,  to  ignore  the  distinction  alto- 
gether, as  the  '  law  '  now  proposes  to  do.  We 
may,  of  course,  de  facto  ignore  it  ;  but  we  then 
obviously  lose  all  sense  whatsoever  of  logical  signi- 
ficance.^ Our  '  meanings  ',  thenceforth,  are  purely 
grammatical. 

And  again  :  because  we  may  sometimes,  or  even 
often,  be  in  doubt  as  to  whether  a  given  sentence 
is  (a)  really  meaningless  and  logically  hopeless,  or 
(6)  is  the  vehicle  of  some  corrigible  error  ;  we  surely 
should  not  therefore  say  that,  when  we  ourselves 
are  trying  to  get  at  real  truth,  it  cannot  matter 
from  which  of  these  two  defects  the  assertion,  or 
'  assertion  ',  really  suffers.  No  more,  surely,  than 
we  should  say  that  because  real  error  always  appears 
as  truth — for  otherwise  it  would  not  be  really  decep- 
tive— ^that  therefore  the  distinction  between  truth 
and  error  is  '  logically  quite  unimportant  '. 

*  Common  sense  is,  of  course,  content  to  rely  on  the  context  for  the 
distinction  between  logical  and  grammatical  '  significance  '  ;  and  with 
sadly  misplaced  confidence  assumes  that  in  a  professedly  logical  treatise  it 
will  meet,  unless  expressly  warned  to  the  contrary,  with  logical  significance 
alone,  as  a  subject  of  discourse.  Hut  the  traditional  Logic  has  consistently 
ignored,  and  even  expressly  denied,  the  dependence  of  real,  or  logical, 
meaning  on  context. 
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SECTION   VI 

It  is  in  any  case  now  perfectly  obvious  that  any 
Logic  which  actually  adopts  this  sinister  Logical 
convention  as  to  the  meaning  of  '  false  ' ;  any  Logic, 
that  is,  which  puts  the  meaningless  on  the  same 
'  logical  '  footing  as  the  erroneous,  or  false  ;  any 
such  Logic  is  thenceforth  restricted  to  the  mechani- 
cal manipulation  of  presumably  grammatical,  but 
possibly  meaningless,  sentences. 

Such  is,  quite  definitely,  the  method  of  Sym- 
bolic Logic  ;  which,  however,  in  abstracting  alto- 
gether from  real  meaning  merely  carries  out  the 
presuppositions  of  Formal  Logic  to  their  logical 
conclusion.^  Its  use  of  impressively  queer  symbols 
appears  to  be  expressly  designed  for  the  purpose  of 
lulling  suspicion  as  to  the  possible  ambiguity,  both 
of  the  symbols  themselves  and  of  the  terms  which 
have  been  translated  into  that  language  ;  and  its 
avowed  purpose  is  the  mechanisation  of  '  thought  '. 

The  Law  of  Excluded  Middle  is  undoubtedly 
responsible  for  this  peculiar  abortion  of  Logic.  And 
inasmuch  as  the  '  law  '  thus  contrives  to  suggest, 
without  venturing  explicitly  to  assert,  that  the  dis- 
tinction between  logically  significant  assertions  and 
logically  meaningless  sentences  is  not,  for  a  really 
scientific  logic,  of  quite  fundamental  importance,  I 
see  no  valid  reason  why,  under  the  head  of  this 
'  Meaning '  No.  II.,  we  should  not  characterise  the 
'  law '  as  an  arbitrary  and  diabolical  invention, 
rather  than  as  the  '  innocuous  truism  '  which  at 
first  sight  it  seemed  to  be. 

1  Cf.  F.  C.  S.  Schiller,  Formal  Logic,  Chap.  XXIV.,  and  especially  p.  391. 
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SECTION   VII 

['  Meaning  '  No.  III.]  Taking  into  consideration, 
however,  the  aspirations,  or  pretensions,  of  the 
traditional  Logic  in  general,  it  would  appear,  or 
may  be  made  to  appear,  that  Logic  presupposes 
real  significance  throughout  ;  and  that  accordingly, 
for  the  Logician,  '  proposition '  actually  means 
significant  statement. 

In  the  corresponding  '  sense  '  of  the  Law  of 
Excluded  Middle,  the  word  '  false ',  instead  of  in- 
cluding, ostensibly  excludes  the  meaningless.  But 
in  the  absence  of  any  binding  recognition  of  the 
distinction  between  logical  and  grammatical  '  signi- 
ficance ',  the  '  meaningless  '  which  is  verbally  ex- 
cluded may  be  only  the  grammatically  and  not  the 
logically  meaningless.  So  far,  therefore,  there  is  no 
real  difference  between  '  Meaning '  No.  III.  and 
'  Meaning '  No.  11.  And,  for  the  same  reason, 
'  Meaning  '  No.  HI.  is  already  perfectly  compatible 
with  '  Meaning  '  No.  I. 

In  the  next  place  :  a  significant '  form  of  words  ', 
or  statement,  is  verbally  defined  as  one  which  must 
be  either  true  or  false.^  But,  in  this  'definition', 
the  logical  significance  of  the  word  '  false '  is  left 
wholly  undetermined ;  and  the  meaning  of  the  word 
*  true '  necessarily  follows  suit.  So  that  the  pro- 
position that  every  proposition  must  be  either  true 

*  Cf.  Bcrtrand  Russell  in  Our  Knowledge  of  the  External  World,  p.  52  : 
"  A  form  of  words  which  must  be  eitlier  true  or  false  I  shall  call  a  pro- 
position. Thus  a  proposition  is  t!ie  same  as  what  may  be  significantly 
asserted  or  denied." 

The  final  answer,  I  would  here  supgest — in  agreement  with  F.  C.  S. 
Schiller — to  this  Logical  apotheosis  of  tlie  "  form  of  words  "  is,  that  no 
form  of  words,  simply  as  such,  can  possibly  be  either  true  or  false.  For  a 
grammatical  sentence  only  acquires  logical  meaning,  in  so  far  as  some 
person  uses  it  as  the  vehicle  of  some  real  assertion.  But  I  have  tried  to 
avoid  raising  this  wider  issue  in  the  present  chapter. 
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or  false  now  means  simply  this  :  that  all  really 
significant  statement  is  really  significant. 

That  proposition  is  itself,  of  course,  quite  indis- 
putable. What  we  do  dispute  is  the  assumption 
that  it  has  a  real  meaning,  and  the  assertion  that  it 
is  indisputably  true.  We  maintain,  in  other  words, 
that  in  so  far  as  it  is  made  indisputable  by  being 
reduced  to  a  bare  truism,  the  Law  of  Excluded 
Middle  is,  for  a  real  logic,  absolutely  meaningless. 

And  this  brings  us  definitely  to  the  question  of 
the  relation  between  the  Law  of  Excluded  Middle 
and  the  Principle  of  Identity. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

THE  LAW  OF  EXCLUDED  MIDDLE  AS  AN  EXAMPLE 
OF  '  INDISPUTABLE  TRUTH  ' 

SECTION   I 

In  the  '  sense  '  which  we  have  now  reached,  the 
Law  of  Excluded  Middle  purports,  no  doubt,  to 
be  a  statement  concerning  significant  statement  in 
general.  That,  however,  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
take  its  own  significance  for  granted.  The  nature 
of  its  '  significance  ',  no  less  than  its  '  indisputa- 
bility ',  is  now  a  function  of  its  character  as  a  pure 
truism.  So  long,  therefore,  as  we  logical  heretics, 
ranging  ourselves  with  Hegel,  refuse  to  accept  the 
Principle  of  Identity  as  either  logically  significant 
or  true,  we  logically  must  refuse  to  ascribe  either 
real  truth  or  real  significance  to  this  or  any  other 
'  law  ',  which  has  achieved  '  indisputability  '  by 
becoming  purely  truistic. 

And  that,  we  freely  admit,  is  as  much  as  to  say 
that  imless  we  are  prepared  to  condemn  the  Prin- 
ciple of  Identity  as  logically  meaningless  we  cannot 
dismiss  this  truism — that  really  significant  assertion 
is  really  significant — as  simply  nonsensical.  To  put 
it  the  other  way  round  :  we  have  no  right  to  reject 
this  truism  as  nonsensical  if  we  accept  the  Principle 
of  Identity  as  significant.  We  must,  on  the  contrary, 
(a)  '  accept '  the  truism  as  really  true.     But  (b)  we 
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must  not  assume  that  it  means  more  than  it  says  ; 
for  in  that  case  it  would  cease  to  be  a  truism,  it 
would  cease  to  be  '  indisputable'. 


SECTION    II 

We  must,  furthermore,  now  abstain  from  asking 
what  this  particular  '  indisputable  truth  '  does 
mean  ;  for  the  '  truth  '  of  a  truism — which  means 
the  impossibility  of  denying  it — is  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  the  meaning  of  its  terms  (Chapter  XXIV., 
Section  HI.).  The  truism  is  "true  in  virtue  of  its 
form  alone  "  (ibid,  note  2),  and  not  in  virtue  of  any 
specific  meaning.  It  is  '  true '  because  we  may 
"  substitute  other  terms  "  for  those  actually  used 
(ibid.) ;  or,  in  other  words,  because  to  the  terms 
actually  used  we  may  assign  any  meaning  we  choose. 

SECTION   III 

Having,  therefore,  ex  hypoihesi  accepted  the 
Principle  of  Identity  as  significant  and  true,  we 
have  now  no  logically  sound  reason  for  refusing  to 
admit  that  this  nonsensical  '  meaning  '  of  the  Law 
of  Excluded  Middle  is  what  the  Law  '  really 
means  '. 

The  question,  however,  whether  by  '  significance  ' 
is  here  meant  (a)  grammatical  meaning,  which  is 
certainly  present  in  every  '  correctly  expressed ' 
but  ambiguous  statement ;  or  (b)  logical  meaning, 
which  just  as  certainly  is  lacking  in  any  such  state- 
ment :  this  question,  I  say,  is  now  wholly  irrelevant 
to  the  '  truth  '  of  the  '  indisputable  proposition  ' 
that  "  the  really  significant  is  the  really  significant  ". 
Qua    truism,    that    '  proposition  '    remains    '  true  ' 
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whichever  way  we  take  it.  This  remarkable  '  truth  ', 
let  us  repeat,  is  a  simple  function  of  the  '  truth  '  of 
the  Principle  of  Identity. 

And  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe  that  if  we 
distinguish  between  {a)  and  (6),  as  above,  it  is 
indeed  to  the  former  that,  as  logicians,  we  shall 
give  the  name  of  real  significance  ;  but  in  dealing 
with  questions  of  grammar,  by  '  really  significant  ' 
we  shall  mean  really  grammatical. 


SECTION    IV 

That  technical  '  limitation '  (Chapter  XXV., 
Section  VII.)  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  '  proposi- 
tion ',  which  makes  it  verbally  equivalent  to  '  signifi- 
cant statement  ',  at  first  sight  differentiates  '  Mean- 
ing' No.  III.  from  'Meanings'  No.  I.  and  No.  II. 
That  appearance  we  have  already  seen  to  be  quite 
illusory  (ibid.).  And  so  we  learn  that  in  the  realm 
of  meaning,  as  elsewhere,  appearances  are  often 
deceptive.  Not  a  very  startling  truth,  this,  a  man 
unversed  in  '  Logic  '  might  be  inclined  to  say,  but 
one  that  Logicians,  apparently,  have  still  to  learn 
(p.  146,  note). 

And  again  :  quite  apart  from  its  profound  in- 
difference to  the  meaning  of  '  significance ',  this 
'  Meaning  '  No.  III.  is,  in  virtue  of  its  character  as 
a  perfect  truism,  entirely  consonant  with  any 
other  interpretation  of  the  '  law  '.  For,  just  because 
a  perfect  truism  really  asserts  nothing,  so  also, 
when  taken  as  literally  as  its  '  indisputability  ' 
requires,  it  conflicts  with  no  intelligible  assertion, 
however  wrong-headed  ;  it  scotches  no  latent  sug- 
gestion, however  mischievous. 
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SECTION   V 

So  long  as  the  present  Logical  regime  persists, 
a  truly  bankrupt  theory  may,  we  now  perceive, 
subsist  on  the  paper  currency  of  verbal  indisputa- 
bility. That  peculiar  form  of  intellectual  fraud  will 
surely  flourish  just  so  long  as  Logicians  persist  in 
accepting  as  a  valid  and  complete  defence,  rather 
than  as  an  overwhelming  condemnation,  of  any 
'  assertion  ',  the  bland  assurance  that  "  it  is,  after 
all,  the  merest  truism  ". 

It  will  flourish,  in  fact,  just  so  long  as  Logicians 
can  continue  to  persuade  mankind  that  the  mechani- 
cal manipulation  of  those  symbols  which  we  call 
words,  in  accordance  with  certain  fixed  and  '  in- 
disputable '  rules  which  Logicians  falsely  call  '  prin- 
ciples ',  must  automatically  grind  out  real  truth — 
with  the  same  thoughtless  precision  as  that  with 
which  a  sausage-machine  turns  out  sausages. 

SECTION    VI 

If  we  are  now  asked  what  is  the  real  meaning 
of  the  '  indisputable  '  Law  of  Excluded  Middle,  our 
answer  will  be  as  follows  : 

In  so  far  as  it  is  indisputable,  the  '  law  '  is 
necessarily  meaningless ;  and  in  so  far  as  it  is 
meaningless,  it  is  necessarily  indisputable.  But  we 
are  willing  to  admit,  and  would  even  insist,  that, 
like  the  Principle  of  Identity,  it  has  in  practice  a 
very  definite  and  a  very  bad  meaning. 

For  while  this  '  indisputable  truth  ' — that  all 
really  significant  assertion  is  really  significant — 
cannot  possibly  be  taken  as  asserting  the  reality 
of  the  distinction  between  grammatical  and  logical 
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'  significance  ',  it  may  be  taken  as  asserting  their 
actual  identity. 

Now,  this  possible  real  meaning  of  the  formally 
indisputable  '  law  '  is,  with  deadly  accuracy,  our 
'  Meaning '  No.  I.  (Chapter  XXV.,  Section  III.).  And 
in  the  end,  as  we  have  seen  {ibid.,  Section  VI.), 
'  Meaning '  No.  II.  also  means  just  this,  and  nothing 
else.  The  obvious,  but  practically  absurd,  meaning 
of  the  '  law  '  is,  therefore,  the  only  meaning  that 
is  in  any  way  a  real  meaning. 

This  residual  real  meaning  is,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  the  effective  meaning.  That  is  to  say,  the 
practical  effect  in  the  minds  of  those  who  accept 
the  '  law  '  as  true,  can  only  be  to  encourage,  instead 
of  to  repress,  our  natural  excessive  readiness  to 
ascribe  logical  significance  to  every  plausible  '  theory ' 
and,  in  a  strictly  logical  sense,  to  regard  it  as 
possibly  true. 

And  that,  needless  to  say,  gives  an  enormous 
impetus  to  deliberate  ambiguity.  It  '  logically 
justifies  '  the  ambiguity-monger  in  his  impudent 
claim  that  his  theory  or  statement,  taken  just  as  it 
stands,  must  be  either  true  or  false.  It  comforts 
and  sustains  him — when  any  critic  has  painfully 
succeeded  in  penetrating  to  his  well  -  disguised  but 
effective  meaning — in  his  protestation  that  he  has 
been  grievously  and  stupidly  misunderstood.  And, 
indeed,  the  perpetrator  of  the  ambiguity  can,  more 
often  than  not,  truthfully  claim — truthful  in  this,  if 
in  nothing  else — that  what  the  critic  expressly 
denies,  is  not  what  he,  the  perpetrator,  has  actually 
said.  For,  except  in  the  very  subtlest  kind  of 
ambiguity,  what  he  really  seeks  to  instil  is  precisely 
that  which  he  is  careful  not  to  say — in  so  many 
words. 
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In  a  word  :  ambiguous  in  itself,  the  '  law  '  is  the 
royal  charter  of  ambiguity  in  general. 

If,  however,  we  have,  in  our  '  philosophic 
scepticism  ',  been  unjust  to  this  sacred  Principle  ; 
if,  on  behalf  of  the  traditional  Logic,  it  is  urged  that 
the  '  law  '  really  means  none  of  those  things  that 
we  have  said  it  may  '  mean ',  but  something  totally 
different  though  equally  '  indisputable  '  ;  then, 
obviously,  we  shall  have  to  confess  that  the  '  law  ' 
is  even  more  ambiguous  than  we  had  innocently 
supposed. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 

THE  LAWS  OF  THOUGHT  AS  A  COHERENT  SYSTEM 

SECTION  I 

The  Law  of  Excluded  Middle,  as  an  '  indisput- 
able proposition  '  concerning  '  significant  assertion  ', 
logically  presupposes — as  has  now  been  shown — 
the  unconditional  and  uncritical  '  acceptance  '  of 
the  Principle  of  Identity.  Reciprocally,  a  verbal 
admission  that  every  proposition  must  be  either 
true  or  false  is  exactly  what  the  indisputable  and 
meaningless  Principle  of  Identity  needs,  in  order  to 
masquerade  as  an  indisputable  truth. 

Further  :  the  assumption  that  '^  is  ^  '  is  an 
indisputable  truth,  unquestionably  necessitates  the 
'  conclusion  '  that  its  formal  contradictory,  '  J(  is 
not  A  ',  is  absolutely  false.  But  it  also  logically 
necessitates  the  conclusion  that  ''A  is  not  A  '  is  not 
meaningless.  '^  is  ^  '  and  ''A  is  not  A  '  really  are 
formal  contradictories  ;  and  accordingly,  if  either 
of  them  is  really  meaningless,  so  also  is  the  other. 
For — need  we  really  repeat  this  ? — if  an  '  assertion  ' 
really  is  logically  meaningless,  there  can  be  no  real 
meaning  in  denying  it. 

Reciprocally,  the  assumption  that  ''A  is  not  A  ' 
is  necessarily  false,  rather  than  meaningless — ^the 
precise  assumption  made  in  the  Third  Law  of 
Thought,  or  Principle  of  Contradiction,  as  commonly 
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'understood'^ — does  indeed  logically  necessitate 
the  conclusion  that  ''A  is  A  ^  is  necessarily  true.  On 
this  artistic  catch  the  magic  circle  of  the  argument 
closes  with  a  vicious  snap. 

SECTION    II 

Thus,  hingeing  on  the  indisputable  and  meaning- 
less Law  of  Excluded  Middle,  pure  truism  is  made 
to  appear  as  pure  truth  ;  pure  self-contradiction  as 
pure  error.  No  kind  of  '  truth  '  or  '  error  ',  other 
than  these,  comes  within  the  purview  of  the  Laws 
of  Thought.  Hence — within  the  Logical  Universe 
of  that  sacred  trinity  of  '  indisputable  truth  ' — on 
the  one  hand,  meaningless  self-contradiction  alone 
is  false  ;  and,  on  the  other,  meaningless  truism  alone 
can,  '  in  the  end ',  yield  complete  '  intellectual 
satisfaction  '. 

It  is,  indeed — oh,  shade  of  Hegel ! — still  a 
commonplace  of  Logical  text-books  that  no  one  can 
deny  these  '  indisputable  truths  '  without  lapsing 
into  complete  '  philosophic  scepticism  '.  The  ap- 
parently obvious  alternative  of  scrapping  them  as 
meaningless  is  never  even  discussed.  There  is  no 
such  word  as  '  scrap  '  in  the  Logician's  vocabulary. 
Whosoever,  like  F.  C.  S.  Schiller  and  Alfred  Sidg- 
wick,  boldly  advocates  the  policy  of  scrapping,  is 
shudderingly  and  in  silence  set  aside  as  a  rank 
blasphemer  who  must  charitably  be  supposed  to 
know  not  what  he  saith. 

SECTION   III 

We  can,  however,  now  understand,  and  even 
in  a  measure  condone,   Bradley's  uncompromising 

^  The  idea  that  self-contradiction  is  error,  and  all  error  self-contra- 
diction, is,  as  every  reader  of  Bradley  knows,  the  guiding  principle  of  his 
'  critical  method  '  in  Appearance  and  Reality. 
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assertion  ^  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  tertium 
quid  to  the  alternatives  '  true  or  false  '.  For  if 
these  '  indisputable  truths  '  are  not  logically  mean- 
ingless, it  is  indeed  impossible  to  say  what  can 
be  meant  by  saying  that  a  given  '  assertion  '  or 
sentence  is  logically  meaningless.  The  '  laws  '  are, 
surely,  themselves  the  supreme  example  of  what 
logical  meaninglessness  is  ;  even  as  they  were  in- 
tended to  be  the  supreme  example  of  what  '  logical 
indisputability  '  means. 

Contrariwise  :  whoso  has  the  gift  of  finding  real 
significance  in  pure  self-contradiction,  as  Formal 
Logic  '  understands  '  it ;  whosoever,  that  is,  finds  the 
'  assertion  '  that  A  is  not  really  that  which  it  really 
is,  simply  false  rather  than  meaningless,  will  surely 
find  significance  everywhere.  For  him,  the  difficulty 
will  be  to  say  what  he  means  by  '  incoherence  '. 
For  him,  that  is  to  say,  there  can  indeed  now  be  no 
such  thing  as  a  logically  meaningless  statement  ;  he 
cannot,  therefore,  now  accuse  an  opponent  of  real 
incoherence  without  contradicting  himself  (Chapter 
XXVIIL,  Section  IV.). 

SECTION   IV 

The  Laws  of  Thought  provide,  further,  an  admir- 
able example  of  the  way  in  which  one  ambiguous,  i.e. 
logically  meaningless,  proposition  plays  into  the 
hands  of  another.  Their  ingenious  system  of  mutual 
support  inevitably  and  enormously  enhances  the 
difficulty  of  exposing  the  intrinsic  ambiguity  of  any 
one  of  them. 

Now,  the  logical  function,  as  has  been  already 
pointed  out  (pp.  129-130),  of  real  logical  ambiguity, 

»  p.  140,  note. 
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is  not  merely  to  persuade  us  to  '  accept '  the  mean- 
ingless as  true.  It  is  to  shield  error  from  direct  attack ; 
to  baffle  criticism  by  the  concealment  of  some  mean- 
ing which  is  the  effective,  though  not  the  obvious 
grammatical,  meaning  of  the  sham  '  assertion  '. 

Obviously,  the  more  deeply  mired  we  are  in 
logical  ambiguity  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  win 
through  to  the  terra  firma  of  real  meaning,  on  which 
alone  real  error  is  to  be  overthrown.  Hence  the 
more  profoundly  meaningless  a  given  theory  may  be 
in  its  '  first  intention  '  (p.  130),  the  more  potent  for 
real  intellectual  mischief  it  becomes. 


SECTION   v 

There  really  is,  we  can  now  see,  such  a  thing  as 
systematic  ambiguity  ;  having  a  remarkable  affinity 
to  what  common  sense,  wisely  discounting  mere 
'  coherence  ',  calls  a  '  tissue  of  lies  '.  In  this  sense 
the  Laws  of  Thought  really  do  form  a  Coherent 
System. 

That  is  to  say,  the  System  is  '  coherent  ' — in  the 
'  philosophic  ',  and  more  particularly  in  the  '  Ideal- 
istic ',  sense  of  that  word — in  virtue  of  its  ambiguity. 
The  '  indisputable  '  Whole  is  in  every  ambiguous 
part ;  qua  ambiguous,  all  the  Parts  lend  each  other 
mutual  support ;  and,  in  its  own  ambiguous  '  mean- 
ing ',  every  Part  is  equally  indispensable  to  the 
Whole.  In  the  mere  facts,  then,  that  a  system 
is  thoroughly  systematic,  and  that  neither  the 
Whole  nor  the  Parts  can  be  intelligibly  denied, 
there  lies  no  assurance  that  the  system  may  not,  in 
point  of  fact,  be  a  System  of  Ambiguity. 

It  follows  that  the  '  internal  necessity  '  of  a 
'  coherent  system  '  ;   the  tricky  fact — let  us  repeat 
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this  simple  example — that  if  '^  is  not  A  '  is  really 
false,  then  ''A  is  ^  '  is  necessarily  true,  is  no  more 
an  infallible  criterion  of  real  significance,  whether 
in  the  whole  or  in  its  parts,  than  it  is  of  the  truth  or 
reality  of  either. 


J 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 

ON  MEANINGLESS  QUESTIONS  AND 
NONSENSICAL  ANSWERS 

SECTION   I 

The  Laws  of  Thought  are  now  plainly  seen  to  be 
meaningless  in  the  exact  degree  of  their  pompous 
pretence  to  be  '  indisputable  truths  '.  It  should  not 
be  difficult  to  see  that  it  is  precisely  the  unhealthy 
craving  for  '  indisputability  '  that  has  here  proved 
the  source  of  intellectual  ruin.  Judging  by  this 
example,  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  the  peculiar 
subjective  feeling  of  '  rationality  '  which  indulgence 
in  '  indisputability  '  generates,  is  to  be  purchased 
only  by  the  sacrifice  of  our  intellectual  conscience. 
And  it  is  this  dreadful  drug  that  the  traditional  Logic 
holds  to  our  lips  as  the  elixir  of  intellectual  life. 

But,  to  complete  the  demonstration  of  the  logical 
ineptitude  of  the  Laws  of  Thought,  we  shall  have 
to  consider  (in  Part  VI.)  the  real  nature  of  self- 
contradiction.  We  shall  discover  that  there  is  a 
good  and  a  bad  kind  of  self-contradiction  ;  and  that 
the  traditional  Logic  is  constitutionally  unable  to 
distinguish  the  one  from  the  other.  It  has  really 
staked  its  whole  existence  on  the  assumption  that 
self-contradiction  as  such,  is,  and  must  be,  pure 
error. 

We  shall  find,  on  the  contrary,  that  while  pure 
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self-contradiction — i.e.  the  '  assertion  '  that  A  is  not 
really  that  which  it  really  is — is  pure  nonsense,  and 
exists  only  in  text-books  of  Logic,  an  assertion  in 
the  verbal  form,  '  A  is  not  A  \  may  be  a  valuable 
truth. 

SECTION    II 

But  before  embarking  on  that  discussion  we 
may  pause  to  point  out  that  we  have,  in  effect,  now 
discovered  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  meaning- 
less question  ;  and  that,  in  consequence,  progress 
in  knowledge  will  consist  not  only  in  finding  '  solu- 
tions '  to  '  problems ',  but  also  in  scrapping 
'  problems  '  to  which,  when  exposed  as  meaningless, 
no  answer  is  required. 

For  one  of  the  perennial  subjects  of  philosophic 
debate  has  been  the  question  as  to  what  the  Laws 
of  Thought  really  are.  Are  they  really  laws  of 
thought  ?  And  if  so,  are  they  {a)  '  logical  laws  '  in 
accordance  with  which  we  ought  to  think,  though 
in  our  actual  thinking  we  may  transgress  them  ;  or 
[h)  '  psychological  laws  '  in  accordance  with  which 
we  must  think,  if  we  think  at  all  ?  Or  again,  are 
they  really  (c)  basic  laws  of  things^  and  in  principle 
independent  of  thought  altogether  ?  Or  {d)  do  they 
perhaps  '  somehow '  combine  these  various  charac- 
teristics ;  or  any  two  of  them,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  third  ? 

These  weighty  '  questions ',  we  observe,  arise 
for  Logicians  only  after  they  have  '  accepted  '  the 
'  laws  '  as  indisputably  true.  Logicians,  that  is  to 
say,  having  assumed  that  the  Laws  of  Thought,  as 
'  indisputable  truths  ',  must  mean  something,  have 
naturally  gone  on  to  assume  that,  being  strictly 
*  universal  ',  they  must  be  laws  of  something. 
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But  for  us,  who  insist  that  before  we  can  even 
think  of  'accepting'  any  'law' — whether  'in- 
disputable' or  not — as  true,  its  human  sponsor 
shall  have  made  up  his  own  mind  as  to  what  he 
is  talking  about,  and  shall  tell  us,  in  intelligible 
language,  what  he  means  by  his  '  law  '  ;  for  us 
logical  heretics,  the  only  logical  value  of  the  above 
group  of  questions  is  as  affording  a  perfect  museum 
of  examples  of  what  we  ourselves  mean  by  a  '  mean- 
ingless question '. 

SECTION    III 

In  general  terms,  because  Metaphysics  is  '  by 
common  consent  '  the  Science  of  Ultimate  Reality, 
we  are  not  therefore  compelled  to  admit  that 
every  '  problem  '  that  metaphysicians  are  in  the 
habit  of  debating  is  a  real  problem  ;  or  even  to 
take  for  granted  that  they  really  know  what  they 
themselves  mean  by  '  ultimate  ',  or  '  absolute  ', 
Reality. 

We  may  observe,  however,  that,  since  meaning- 
less questions,  solemnly  discussed,  can  only  lead  to 
strictly  nonsensical  answers,  it  follows  that  if  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  meaningless  '  assertion  ',  there 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  meaningless  '  question  '. 
The  refusal,  in  other  words,  to  admit  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  meaningless  '  assertion  '  may  now 
be  seen  as  a  device  for  ensuring  the  perpetuation  of 
every  '  philosophic  problem  ',  however  useless  and 
ridiculous. 

Such  perpetuation  of  '  debate  '  on  every  '  con- 
ceivable '  topic  is  apt  to  be  made  the  aim  of  a 
'  philosophic  education  ',  under  the  name  of  the 
"  maintenance  of  the  philosophic  tradition  ". 
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SECTION    IV 

That  every  statement  must  have  a  real  meaning 
may,  undoubtedly,  for  the  immediate  purpose  of 
the  metaphysician,  be  a  very  useful  assumption. 
But  no  metaphysician  has  ever  consistently  adhered 
to  it  in  his  dealings  with  an  opponent. 

Bradley,  for  instance,  while  denouncing  as  "  the 
merest  nonsense  "  Mill's  assertion  that  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  meaningless  '  assertion  '  ^ — and  thereby 
coming  at  least  perilously  near  to  saying  that  Mill's 
assertion  is  itself  meaningless — does  not  himself 
shrink  from  saying  outright  that  "  the  popular 
moralist  will  always  exist  by  not  knowing  what  he 
means  ".^ 

And  again,  it  is  really  impossible  to  imagine 
what  Bradley  himself  can  mean,  when  he  calls 
Free  Will  a  "  mere  lingering  chimera  ",3  if  he  does 
not  mean  that  the  assertion  of  its  reality  is  mean- 
ingless. 

In  practice,  therefore,  it  is  only  in  respect  of 
his  own  statements — which,  of  course,  he  assumes 
to  be  significant,  and  presumably  himself  '  accepts  ' 
as  true — that  any  Logician  or  philosopher  really 
believes  that  '  every  '  statement  must  be  either  true 
or  false.  And  in  respect  of  those  statements  he 
does  not  really  believe  that  they  may  be  false. 

His  effective  meaning,  therefore,  is  one  wliich 
must,  for  others  than  himself,  be  of  dubious  truth, 
even  if  for  himself  it  is  a  '  truth  '  which  he  finds 
'  impossible  to  doubt '. 

'    I'idc  sii|)ra,  p.  MO.  *  Supra,  p.  10.  *  Supra,  p.  9. 
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SECTION    V 

The  main  point  that  I  hope  the  reader  may  now 
have  fully  grasped  is  this  :  that  in  dealing  with 
any  really  ambiguous  position,  we  find  nothing  but 
hindrance,  rather  than  help,  in  the  attitude  of  the 
traditional  Logic  towards  questions  of  meaning  in 
general — to  say  nothing  of  ambiguity  in  particular. 

The  position  we  have,  so  far,  arrived  at  for  our- 
selves is,  briefly  (1)  that  in  order  to  be  logically 
meaningless  a  statement  must  have  a  '  meaning  ' 
of  some  sort ;  we  should  not  otherwise  need  to 
qualify  the  adjective  '  meaningless  '  by  the  adverb 
'  logically  '  ;  (2)  beneath  the  surface  of  an  '  asser- 
tion '  which,  qua  logically  meaningless,  is  '  indis- 
putable ',  we  continually  find  a  poisonous  effective 
meaning ;  poisonous,  because  it  has  thus  contrived 
to  elude  criticism  ;  (3)  this  effective  meaning  of  the 
assertion  we  can  hardly  avoid  calling  the  real  logical 
meaning  ;  (4)  we  distinguish,  therefore,  between  (a) 
the  '  first  intention  ',  which  is  the  '  obvious  '  or 
grammatical  meaning  in  all  its  ambiguity,  and 
(6)  the  '  real  meaning  ',  or  secret  intention,  of  an 
ambiguous  statement  or  argument. 
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ON  THE  MEANING  OF  '  SELF- 
CONTRADICTION  ' 


CHAPTER  XXIX 
ON  THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  AMBIGUITY 

Whosoever  sets  himself  to  unravel  an  ambiguous 
*  assertion  '  or  '  argument  '  finds  himself  compelled 
to  say,  both  that  the  '  assertion  '  or  '  argument  '  is 
logically  meaningless,  and  that  its  effective  meaning 
is  so-and-so.  For  he  has  not  only  to  expose  the 
'  plurality  of  meanings  '  in  virtue  of  which  the 
'  assertion  '  is,  in  its  '  first  intention  ',  logically 
meaningless  ;  he  has  also  to  expose  the  inner  dupli- 
city in  virtue  of  which  the  assertion,  in  the  ultimate 
intention  of  those  who  profess  to  believe  in  it,  really 
means  something  very  different  from  what  it  super- 
ficially, or  linguistically,  '  means  '.  He  may,  in  an 
extreme  case,  be  driven  to  impute  to  the  assertion 
an  intention  {sc.  real  meaning)  which  the  assertor 
himself — who  surely  ought  to  be  the  final  authority 
in  that  matter — expressly  disavows. 

Thus  the  unfortunate  critic,  battling  with  real 
self-contradiction  (Chapter  XXXII.),  is  involved 
throughout  in  formal  self-contradiction.  Confronted 
with  a  monstrosity,  he  finds  no  single  weapon  with 
which  to  slay  it  outright.  However  ardent  in  his 
pursuit  of  truth,  he  is  perforce  confined,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  questions  of  meaning.  Recognising  that 
the  '  doctrine  '  which  he  examines  is  '  indisputable  in 
the  abstract ',  he  will  be  chidden  by  his  best  friends 
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for  not  flatly  denying  it.  Seeking  to  dispel  a  fog 
of  words,  he  will  be  suspected — not  by  his  enemies 
alone — of  verbal  quibbling,  and  of  shirking  a  '  plain 
issue  '.  Driven  to  doubt  his  opponent's  intellectual 
integrity,  he  will  be  rebuked  for  ignoring  the 
amenities  of  debate.  If,  that  is  to  say,  he  does  not 
support  his  accusation  by  actual  quotation,  then  he 
is  '  attacking  a  man  of  straw  '  ;  if  he  does,  then  he 
is  '  grossly  personal  '.  Refusing,  again,  to  accept  at 
their  face-value  his  opponent's  '  explanations  '  as  to 
what  the  '  doctrine  '  under  review  really  means,  he 
"  stands  convicted  of  flagrant  and  wilful  misrepre- 
sentation". When,  finally,  the  *  principle  '  that  he 
challenges  is  woven  into  the  texture  of  the  traditional 
Logic,  he  is  plainly  '  attacking  Reason  itself '. 

Such  are  the  controversial  advantages  that 
accrue,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  a  really  first-class 
logical  ambiguity  which  has  de  facto  succeeded  in 
getting  itself  generally  accepted  as  a  '  necessary 
truth  '.  Briefly,  the  critic  thereof  speaks  in  a  hair- 
shirt  and  with  a  rope  around  his  neck  ;  and  it  were 
perhaps  better  for  him  had  he  never  been  born. 

In  meagre  compensation  for  the  pains  and  perils 
of  his  task,  the  critic  may  succeed  in  showing  once 
more,  by  force  of  actual  example,  that,  while  real 
self-contradiction  is  destructive  of  real  meaning, 
formal  '  self-contradiction  '  may  be  the  appropriate 
vehicle  of  real  truth.  That,  incidentally,  is  perhaps 
the  real  lesson  of  Hcgcl.  But  if  so,  it  is  one  that 
Hegelians,  at  any  rate,  have  never  learnt. 
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CHAPTER  XXX 

THE  INNER  OR  REAL  MEANING  OF 
'  SELF-CONTRADICTION  ' 

SECTION   I 

Truism  (A  is  A),  and  self-contradiction  {A  is  not  A), 
when  taken  quite  literally,  or  at  their  '  face- value  ', 
are  two  complementary  modes  of  the  meaningless. 
They  differ  only  as  vain  repetition  differs  from  sheer 
incoherence.  These  are  the  Scylla  and  Charybdis 
betwixt  which  significant  assertion,  setting  out  to 
discover  and  annex  new  territory,  with  difficulty 
steers  its  adventurous  way. 

Under  the  grandiloquent  name  of  the  Principle 
of  Identity,  ''A  is  A  ''  symbolises,  so  we  are  given  to 
understand  by  '  Idealistic  '  philosophers,  the  '  ideal ' 
of  Truth  as  Coherence.  The  '  undeniable  truth  '  of 
''  A  is  A  \  being  at  the  opposite  pole  from  the  verbal 
incoherence  of  '  ^  is  not  A  ',  is  assumed  to  be 
necessarily  as  coherent  as  it  is  indisputable.  Con- 
versely, if  truth  is  nothing  but  coherence,  and 
absolute  coherence  is  absolute  truth  ;  then  error 
must  be  incoherence,  and  the  sheer  incoherence  of 
'  A  is  not  ^  ',  as  Formal  Logic  '  understands '  that 
formula,  must  be  typical  and  absolute  error. 

In  this  philosophically  popular  '  theory  of  truth  ' 
the  word  '  coherence ',  which  for  common  sense 
primarily  means  '  significant  ',  has  finally  acquired 
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the  purified  meaning  of  '  systematic  connection  '. 
That  is  to  say,  the  '  coherence-theory  '  lays  stress 
wholly  on  perfection  of  '  ideal  '  form,  and  assumes 
that,  in  a  perfect  '  system  ',  meaning  will  take  care 
of  itself.  If  the  ideally  perfect  '  system  ',^  '  A  is 
A  \  really  is  "  true  in  virtue  of  its  form  alone  ",  then 
every  verbally  unimpeachable  system  must  be  '  true ' 
simply  in  virtue  of  being  systematic. 


SECTION    II 

We  perceive,  accordingly,  that  an  assertion 
couched  in  a  self-contradictory  verbal  form,  though 
in  its  literal  '  sense  '  every  whit  as  meaningless  as 
an  unabashed  truism,  has,  over  pure  truism  and 
'  systematic  truth  '  generally,  this  distinct  and  over- 
whelmingly important  logical  superiority  :  that  it 
has  been  able  to  persuade  no  one,  not  even  a 
Logician,  either  that  it  is  literally  true,  or  "  true 
in  virtue  of  its  form  alone  ". 

It  is,  I  now  submit,  a  reasonable  and  sound 
principle  of  real  argument  or  controversy — as 
opposed  to  what  some  writers  call  '  philosophy  ' — 
that  we  should,  wherever  possible,  interpret  any 
statement  which  we  are  asked  to  accept  as  true  in 
the  way  that  does  most  credit  to  the  intelligence  of 
its  sponsor  ;  and  should  never,  unless  our  opponent 
himself  virtually  insists  on  it,  "  write  him  down 
an  ass  ". 

Now,  that  entirely  depersonalised  '  form  of 
words '  which  Logicians  call  a  *  proposition '  must 
of  necessity  be  taken  to  '  mean  '  neither  more  nor  less 

•  Even  I^ogicians,  however,  are  fain  t(»  admit  that  without  some  in- 
ternal (lifference  tliere  can  he  no  real  system.  Hence  the  bitter  tears  of 
the  *  predieation-puzzle  ',  as  stated  by  Bradley  (p.  140,  note  2). 
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than  what  it  says.^  If,  therefore,  it  is  formally  self- 
contradictory,  it  obviously  touches  the  very  nadir 
of  Logical  '  meaning '.  And  for  that  very  reason,  in 
conformity  with  the  principle  just  laid  down,  a 
formally  self-contradictory  assertion — i.e.  the  verb- 
ally self-contradictory  expression  of  what  purports 
to  be  some  real  personal  belief — never  ought  to  be 
taken  quite  literally.  That  is  to  say,  it  ought  never 
to  be  solemnly  taken  as  really  meaning  simply  what 
it  '  means  '  as  a  Logical  Proposition  :  namely,  that 
A  is  not  really  that  which  it  really  is. 

If  for  a  fleeting  moment  a  philosopher  may  per- 
mit himself  to  be  entirely  frank  and  human,  I  may 
parenthetically  confess  that  it  is  truly  maddening 
to  discover  that  orthodox  Logicians,  insisting  on  the 
one  hand  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  meaningless 
proposition,^  have  on  the  other  hand  never  allowed 
for  this  necessary  diremption  of  form  and  real  mean- 
ing in  '  self-contradictory  '  assertion. 

SECTION    III 

When,  therefore,  we  have  to  do  with  real  asser- 
tion and  not  merely  impersonal  '  propositions  ',  we 
may  confidently  say  that  where  the  self-contradic- 

*  "  At  the  entrance  of  philosophy  there  appears  to  be  a  point  where  the 
roads  divide.  By  the  one  way  you  set  out  to  seek  truth  in  ideas,  to  find 
such  an  ideal  expression  of  reality  as  satisfies  in  itself.  And  on  this  road 
you  not  only  endeavour  to  say  what  you  mean,  but  you  are  once  for  all 
and  for  ever  condemned  to  mean  what  you  say.  Your  judgements  as  to 
reality  are  here  no  less  or  more  than  what  you  have  expressed  in  them,  and 
no  appeal  to  something  else  which  you  fail  to  make  explicit  is  allowed.  .  .  . 
This  I  take  to  be  the  way  of  philosophy,  of  any  philosophy  which  seeks  to 
be  consistent.  It  is  not  the  way  of  life  or  of  common  knowledge,  and  to  com- 
mit oneself  to  such  a  principle  may  be  said  to  depend  upon  choice  "  (F.  H. 
Bradley,  in  the  essay  on  "  Coherence  and  Contradiction  ",  in  Essays  on 
Truth  and  Reality,  pp.  234-235).  The  italics  are  mine  ;  and  I  refuse  to 
indulge  in  any  other  form  of  comment  on  this  pronouncement. 

"^  Vide  p.  146,  note. 
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tion  is  verbally  obvious,  it  is  obviously  only 
verbal. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  flimsiest  verbal  disguise  ; 
the  trick,  in  fact,  of  writing  in  some  exact  synonym 
of  A  (or  not- A)  in  the  place  of  the  predicate-term, 
so  that  the  proposition  reads  '  A  is  not  B  '  (or  '  A 
is  B ')  :  such  disguise  enables  the  proposition  to 
pass  muster  in  accordance  with  the  only  test — to 
wit,  the  verbal  test — which  the  '  exact  science  '  of 
Formal  Logic  can  use  for  the  purpose  of  deciding 
whether  or  not  the  '  proposition  '  is  what  within  the 
'  universe  '  of  that  '  science  '  is  called  a  *  real '  self- 
contradiction. 

Thus  the  only  kind  of  'self-contradiction' 
which  in  accordance  with  the  '  ideals  '  of  Formal 
Logic  is  to  be  recognised  as  '  real  ',  is  one  which  in 
real  assertion  we  most  certainly  are  not  justified  in 
condemning  off-hand  as  a  real  self-contradiction 
at  all.  On  the  contrary,  of  all  verbal  forms  the 
'  self- contradictory  '  form  is  the  one  that  anything 
really  deserving  the  name  of  a  real  self-contradiction 
is  the  least  likely  to  adopt ;  for  it  positively  invites 
real  criticism,  precisely  by  reason  of  its  form. 

This  discrepancy  between  what  Formal  Logic 
calls  a  '  real  '  self-contradiction  and  anything  that 
can  in  real  argument  be  reasonably  so  called,  is  the 
quite  inevitable  result  of  seeking  to  construct  a 
'  Theory  of  Truth  '  on  the  basis  of  an  initial  total 
abstraction  from  personal  meaning  ;  of  assuming 
that  the  temple  of  Objective  Truth  is  to  be  built — or, 
more  accurately,  is  to  build  itself — out  of  the  stray 
bricks  of  impersonal  '  propositions  '  ;  that  is  to  say, 
out  of  words,  pure  and  simple,  which  are  supposed 
in  some  miraculous  way  to  have  a  meaning  literally 
'  of  their  own  '. 
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SECTION    IV 

It  would,  in  point  of  fact,  be  difficult  to  find 
a  better  or  more  obvious  example  of  real  as  op- 
posed to  merely  verbal  self-contradiction  than  the 
'  reasoned  statement '  which  is  the  Principle  of  Con- 
tradiction writ  large :  the  statement,  namely,  that, 
because  ''A  is  not  A  ',  when  taken  quite  literally  in 
its  character  of  a  Logical  Proposition,  is  such  that 
no  human  being  can  by  any  possibility  really  accept 
it  as  true,  that  therefore  '  A  is  not  A '  is  absolutely 
false  or  erroneous  (cf.  p.  118,  note). 

For  this  surely  'means' — i.e.  is  the  linguistic 
equivalent  of  saying — that  '  absolute  error  '  is  that 
by  which  no  human  being  can  ever  be  actually 
deceived. 

This  gem  of  pure  nonsense,  this  real  self-contra- 
diction, we  note — and  to  this  point  we  shall  presently 
return  (Chapter  XXXII.) — is  made  possible,  and 
has  functioned  as  an  '  indisputable  truth  ',  only  in 
virtue  of  the  ambiguity  which  leaves  it,  after  all,  an 
open  question  whether  the  '  erroneous  '  or  '  false  '  is 
(a)  to  include,  or  (h)  to  exclude,  the  logically  mean- 
ingless. For  the  above  '  reasoned  statement '  is  as 
obviously  a  pure  (so.  meaningless)  truism  when  the 
word  '  false  '  is  taken  in  the  sense  (a),  as  it  is  a  pure 
{so.  meaningless)  self-contradiction  when  that  word 
is  taken  in  the  sense  (h). 

And  incidentally  we  note,  once  more,  that 
the  root  ambiguity,  the  -rrpoirov  ■^eiiho'^,  of  that 
Coherent  System  known  as  the  Laws  of  Thought,  is 
precisely  this  very  ambiguity,  in  the  traditional 
Logic,  of  the  word  '  false  '.  This  ambiguity,  which 
in  the  Principle  of  Contradiction  confounds  the  false 
with  the  meaningless,  in  the  Principle  of  Identity 
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identifies  the  meaningless  with  the  true  ;  while  in 
the  Law  of  Excluded  Middle  the  ambiguity  itself 
directly  receives  the  apotheosis  of  Indisputable 
Truth. 

SECTION   V 

Nothing,  finally,  is  more  characteristic  of  the 
traditional  Logic  than  this.  It  has  never  shown  any 
sign  of  recognising  that  for  the  verbal  form  '  A  is 
not  A  ' — and  concomitantly,  as  the  formal  negation 
thereof,  for  '^  is  ^  ' — there  is  a  perfectly  natural, 
and  we  may  say  standard,  interpretation  ;  which, 
without  doing  any  violence  to  the  verbal  form, 
converts  it  forthwith  from  a  perfectly  meaningless 
proposition  into  a  perfectly  significant  and  thereby 
disputable  form  of  assertion. 

That  interpretation  consists  in  taking  ''A  is  not 
A  '  as  meaning  that  so-called  A  is  not  really  A  ;  or, 
in  other  words,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  A, 
"  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word  ",  at  all. 

Under  this  interpretation,  A  as  predicate-term  is 
taken  in  accordance  with  its  standard  definition  or 
'  connotation  '  ;  while,  as  subject-term,  it  is  taken 
in  accordance  with  its  accepted  '  denotation  '  or 
application.  A  statement  in  the  form  '  A  is  not  A  ' 
now  means  that  (a)  the  customary  '  denotation  '  of 
A — i.e.  the  things  actually  referred  to  under  that 
name — and  (b)  the  abstract  definition,  or  *  conno- 
tation ',  of  ^,  do  not  really  fit  one  another ;  as, 
for  the  purpose  of  applying  the  '  rules  '  of  Formal 
Logic,  it  is  assumed  that  they  must  do.  In  written 
language  this  interpretation  may  adopt,  if  it  desires 
to  be  very  explicit,  the  admirable  intellectual  device 
of  inverted  commas,  thus  :   Vi  '  is  not  A.^ 

'  K.g.  "  '  Voluntary  '  actions  arc  not  really  voluntary  ". 
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We  may,  if  we  choose,  call  this  the  '  secondary  ' 
meaning  of  ''A  is  not  A  '.  But  what  we  must  then 
rather  absurdly  call  the  '  primary '  meaning — 
namely,  that  A  is  not  really  that  which  it  really  is 
— is  no  meaning  at  all. 

We  are,  therefore,  fully  entitled  to  say  that,  for 
logical  purposes,  the  '  secondary  '  meaning  of  any 
assertion  expressed  in  a  self-contradictory  form  must 
be  taken  as  the  real  meaning.  If  that  is  not  the  real 
meaning,  the  '  assertion  '  is  not  really  an  assertion 
at  all.  That  is  to  say,  if  the  assertor  insists  that  he 
"  means  exactly  what  he  says  "  ;  then,  taking  him 
at  his  own  word,  we  shall  be  driven,  after  all,  not 
to  contradict  him,  but  to  "write  him  down  an  ass  ". 

It  should  suffice,  as  a  simple  example,  to  repeat 
that,  as  above  interpreted,  an  obviously  self- 
contradictory  assertion  is  not  really  self -contradict- 
ory. But,  as  a  further  example,  we  may  also  repeat 
that,  while  Logicians  themselves  solemnly  debate 
whether  the  Laws  of  Thought  are  really  laws  of 
thought,  we,  for  our  part,  have  been  driven  to  the 
conclusion  that  these  Laws  are  not  laws  of  anything. 

And  finally,  while  Logicians  insist  that  a  Logical 
proposition  must  mean  exactly  what  it  says,  we 
will  agree  with  them,  provided  that  they  will  allow 
us  to  mean  what  we  say,  when  we  say  that  the  mean- 
ing of  a  Logical  proposition,  as  Logicians  '  under- 
stand '  it,  is  logically  no  meaning  at  all. 


CHAPTER  XXXI 

THE  LOGICAL  VALUE  OF  '  SELF-CONTRADICTION  ' 

SECTION    I 

We  have  now  seen  that  if  we  take  the  Laws  of 
Thought  as  commonly  '  understood ',  (i.)  the  Prin- 
ciple of  Identity  is  a  consummate  example  of  real 
incoherence  ;  (ii.)  the  Law  of  Excluded  Middle  is 
neither  true  nor  false,  but  ambiguous  ;  (iii.)  the 
Principle  of  Contradiction  is  really  self-contradictory. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Laws  of  Thought  herein  referred 
to  have  invariably  been  put  forward  by  Logicians 
as  affording  the  most  perfect  exemplification  of  what 
is  meant  by  Indisputable  Truth,  we  may  now  not 
unfairly  claim  to  have  proved  that  the  '  indisput- 
able '  is  logically  to  be  identified  with  the  meaning- 
less rather  than  with  the  true.  We  have,  in  prin- 
ciple, established  that  no  '  principle  '  can  be  both 
applicable  (i.e.  really  significant)  and  '  indisput- 
able '. 

At  the  very  least,  the  claim  to  *  indisputable 
truth  '  will  henceforth  justify  the  most  lively 
suspicion  that  the  claimant  is  an  impostor.  Which 
means,  obviously,  that  henceforth  the  claim  is 
essentially  self-defeating.  And  that,  incidentally, 
may  suffice  to  show  that  we  have  taken  up  the] 
Challenge  of  Determinism  in  all  seriousness. 
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SECTION   II 

We  have  seen,  further,  that  the  grammatically 
'  significant  '  is  not  necessarily  the  logically  signifi- 
cant (Chapter  XXV.).  We  have,  in  fact,  now  carried 
the  distinction  between  '  form  '  and  '  matter ',  for 
logical  purposes,  to  its  real  logical  end  or  conclusion. 

That  conclusion  is,  (i.)  that  the  ideal  or  structural 
perfection  of  a  really  articulate  and  unambiguous 
system  is  no  guarantee  of  its  reality ;  ^  (ii.)  that 
'  systematic  coherence  '  may  actually  be  a  mask 
and  protection  for  logical  ambiguity,  and  therefore 
obviously  can  afford  no  protection  against  it ;  ^  (iii.) 
that,  accordingly,  '  systematic  coherence '  is  no 
guarantee  even  of  real  meaning  whether  in  '  asser- 
tion '  or  '  argument  '.^ 

SECTION    III 

But,  for  all  that,  we  have  not  yet  quite  done 
with  the  Principle  of  Contradiction. 

It  is  worth  while,  in  the  first  place,  explicitly 
to  note  that  the  formula,  '^  '  is  not  A^  makes  no 
pretence  to  be  a  Law  of  Thought  :  it  does  not  assert 
that  nothing  ever  deserves  the  name  by  which  it  is 
known.  It  is,  in  fact,  not  an  assertion  at  all  ;  it 
is  a  pure  verbal  form,  which  is  true  for  certain 
'  values  '  of  A  and  not  for  others. 

Mutatis  mutandis,  exactly  the  same  is  to  be  said 
of  the  formula,  '^'  is  y4.  So  far,  then,  these  two 
formulas  are  exactly  on  the  same  logical  level.  The 
important  difference,  however,  between  them,  for 
logical  purposes,  is  this.  Whereas  an  '  assertion  '  in 
the  verbal  form  ''  A  is  A  ' — e.g.  '  What  will  be,  will 

1  Chapter  XIX.,  Section  III.  ^  chapter  XXVII.,  Section  V. 

3  Ibid. 
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be  ' — is,  under  the  existing  Logical  regime,  con- 
tinually put  forward  as  "  true  in  virtue  of  its  form 
alone  ",  an  assertion  in  the  form  '  A  is  not  A  '  has 
no  such  narcotic  influence.  The  explicit  recognition 
of  it  as  a  perfectly  legitimate  form  of  expression 
must,  in  the  end,  destroy  the  superstition  that  any 
assertion  can  possibly  be  true — or,  for  the  matter 
of  that,  false — purely  in  virtue  of  what  Logicians 
call  its  '  form  '. 

SECTION   IV 

In  the  second  place  :  '  ^  is  not  A  '  is  something 
more  than  a  merely  legitimate  form  of  expression. 
It  is  actually  the  most  appropriate,  and  indeed 
indispensable,  vehicle  for  what  is  surely  the  most 
highly  significant  and  vital  kind  of  human  truth  : 
the  kind,  namely,  which  attains  real  novelty  by  the 
revision  of  some  outworn  '  eternal  concept  '.  This 
kind  of  'self-contradiction'  is,  indeed,  one  that 
the  growth  of  real  knowledge  necessarily  entails. 
"  Atoms  are  liable  to  disintegration  "  is  an  example 
of  such  a  truth.  That  the  discovery  of  the  muta- 
bility of  real  species  is  another  such  example  is 
shown  precisely  by  the  scholastic  '  argument '  that 
this  revolutionary  conception  is  self-contradictory.^ 

Hence  we  do  not  merely  reject,  as  meaningless, 
the  Laws  of  Thought  as  commonly  '  understood  '. 
We  have,  further,  achieved  a  complete  inversion  of 
the  traditional  '  logical  values  '  of  the  verbal  forms 
'yl  is  yl  '  and  ''A  is  not  A  '.  And  that,  I  suggest, 
is  the  real  secret  of  Hegel,  which  his  '  disciples  ' 
have  so  singularly  failed  to  read. 

•  Cf.  .1.  Dewey's  first  essay  in  The  Influence  of  Darwinism  on  Philosophy, 
and  other  Essays. 
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SECTION    V 

To  avoid  any  possible  misunderstanding,  we 
may  anticipate  the  argument  of  Part  VII.  to  the 
extent  of  saying  that  the  above  result  is  explicitly 
stated,  not  for  the  purpose  of  excusing  any  apparent 
self-contradiction  in  the  notion  of  Freedom,  but 
for  the  opposite  purpose  of  making  it  perfectly 
clear  that  to  exhibit  the  Deterministic  Theory  of  the 
Will  as  formally  self-contradictory  does  not  really 
suffice  to  dispose  of  it. 

The  direct  logical  effect  of  any  such  exposition 
is  limited  to  showing  that  the  theory  dealt  with,  if 
significant  at  all,  must  abandon  the  claim  to  rank 
as  an  indisputable  truth  ;  that  the  theory  is,  at  the 
very  least,  an  apparent  paradox.  The  theory,  in 
fact,  is  then  confronted  with  a  choice  between  sheer 
incoherence  and  real  disputability  ;  and  in  so  far 
as  it  systematically  burks  this  logical  choice,  is 
deliberately  ambiguous.  It  cannot,  in  that  form,  be 
intelligibly  denied ;  but  it  may  rightly  be  denounced 
as  an  imposture,  or  lie. 

And  it  should  be  unnecessary  to  repeat  that  the 
reduction  of  the  '  theory  '  to  the  status  of  a  pure 
truism  will  have,  in  principle,  exactly  the  same 
logical  effect.  That  is  to  say,  the  theory  will  then 
have  to  choose  between  verbal  '  indisputability  ' 
and  real  meaning.  If,  further,  the  theory  is  in 
truth  deliberately  ambiguous,  we  need  not  be 
surprised  if  it  appears — like  the  'indisputable' 
principle  of  contradiction  (Chapter  XXX.,  Section 
IV.) — now  as  a  mere  truism  or  petitio,  now  as  a  pure 
self-contradiction.  For  that  is  precisely  the  most 
intellectually  bewildering,  and  therefore  the  most 
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effective,  kind  of  ambiguity  ;  the  most  efficient 
smoke-screen  to  mask  the  enemy's  real  dispositions. 
We  have,  in  point  of  fact,  already  met  with  an 
equally  good  example  of  that  method  in  what  we 
have  called,  specifically,  the  Bradleian  Argument 
(Chapter  X.,  Sections  IV. -V.). 


CHAPTER  XXXII 
REAL  SELF-CONTRADICTION  AND  AMBIGUITY 

SECTION   I 

It  is  now  a  perfectly  fair  question  whether,  and 
how,  from  our  present  standpoint,  there  can  be  any 
such  thing  as  real  logical  self-contradiction  at  all. 
For  we  have  established  (a)  that  a  '  pure  '  self- 
contradiction — i.e.  an  obviously  self-contradictory 
'proposition'  which  "means  exactly  what  it  says", 
namely,  that  A  is  not  really  that  which  it  really 
is — being  perfectly  meaningless,  cannot  be  the 
vehicle  of  real  error  ;  and  {b)  that  a  verbally  obvious 
and  frank  '  self-contradiction  '  is  the  appropriate 
form  of  expression  for  revolutionary  truth. 

The  above  question,  however,  now  really  carries 
its  own  answer  with  it.  Self-contradiction,  we  can 
now  see,  in  order  to  be  really  deceptive,  must  be 
something  other  than  the  merely  formal  '  fallacy  ' 
which  the  traditional  Logic  '  understands  '  it  to  be. 
It  is  not  to  be  found  in  impersonal  '  propositions  ', 
and  becomes  effective  in  real  assertion  only  when 
it  is  not  verbally  obvious  and  perfectly  frank. 

SECTION    II 

The  direct  logical  effect,  we  must  repeat,  of  the 
obvious  self-contradiction,  ''A  is  not  A  ',  is  to  assert 
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that  there  is  in  reahty  no  sueh  thing  as  A,  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word  ''A\  at  all.  But,  of  course, 
in  order  to  produce  that  particular  logical  effect 
there  is  no  need  for  the  '  self-contradiction  '  to  be 
quite  so  obvious  as  all  that.  '  Formal  self-contradic- 
tion ',  accordingly,  we  may  now  take  as  describing 
the  logical  character  of  an  assertion  whose  real 
purpose  is  to  destroy  the  reality  of  its  own  ostensible 
'  subject  '. 

In  asserting  this  to  be  the  real  meaning  of  a  '  self- 
contradictory  '  assertion  I  mean,  of  course,  that  the 
'  assertion  '  means  this  or  nothing.  But  these  alter- 
natives are  not  merely  '  formal  '  or  rhetorical ;  they 
are  real  logical  alternatives. 

In  consonance  with  this  general  logical  position 
we  must  be  prepared  to  admit  that  when  the 
self-contradiction  is  not  verbally  quite  obvious,  the 
propounder  thereof  may  conceivably  have  let  his 
tongue  or  pen  run  away  with  him  ;  he  may  really 
mean  nothing  at  all.  Or  again,  aware  himself  of 
the  '  self-contradiction  ',  he  may  be  talking  merely 
'  for  effect  '  ;  to  gain,  by  arresting  and  transparent 
paradox,  a  facile  reputation  for  real  profundity. 
In  the  first  case  certainly,  in  the  second  case  possibly, 
the  speaker  is,  indeed,  talking  nonsense  ;  but  no  one 
need  be  any  the  worse  for  it.  In  the  second  case  it 
is  quite  easy  to  "  see  what  he  means  "  ;  in  the  first, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  he  does  not  "  know  what 
he  means  "  himself. 


SECTION    ITI 

But  when  the  rornial  '  self-contradiction  ',  far 
from  taking  pains  to  advertise  its  presence,  is  at 
once  intentional  and  carefully  concealed,  the  logical 
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situation  is  radically  different.  That  intention  of 
theoretically  destroying  the  reality  of  A,  which  is 
the  real  meaning  of  the  assertion — i.e.  is  the  inten- 
tion in  virtue  of  which  the  assertion  is  an  assertion, 
and  not  a  mere  '  form  of  words  ' — has  now  become 
a  secret  and  sinister  intention. 

The  assertor  now  overtly  demands  that  his 
'  assertion '  shall  be  taken  as  literally  true ;  well 
knowing  in  his  heart  that  this  apparently  innocent 
demand,  which  appears  to  guarantee  his  intellectual 
honesty,  is  on  the  contrary  one  which  in  the  nature 
of  the  case  cannot  really  be  fulfilled.  Taken  liter- 
ally, his  '  assertion  '  means  literally  nothing.  But 
for  that  very  reason,  if  he  can  only  succeed  in  getting 
the  assertion  '  accepted  ',  in  the  first  instance,  as 
'  literally  true  ',  the  hidden  meaning,  which  is  the 
only  real  meaning,  will  rise  stealthily  but  surely  to 
the  surface.  For  thought,  no  less  than  Nature,  abhors 
a  vacuum. 

The  real  intention  and  meaning  of  such  an 
assertion  gives  the  lie  to  its  pretension.  There  is, 
accordingly,  here  a  real  internal  discord.  It  is  a 
discord  in  the  soul  of  the  assertor ;  in  essence 
wholly  different  from  the  formal '  self-contradiction  ' 
of  the  '  form  of  words  '  through  which  the  assertor 
seeks  to  gain  his  end. 

In  its  most  pronounced,  insidious,  and  lamentable 
form,  it  becomes  the  vehicle  of  intellectual  self- 
deception.  It  is  then  ^^//-contradiction  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  word.  But  in  any  case  the  logical 
ambiguity  of  the  assertion  is,  we  observe,  of  the  very 
essence  of  the  self-contradiction. 
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SECTION    IV 

But  if  real  self-contradiction  is,  in  its  very- 
nature,  a  lie  in  the  soul  of  the  assertor  ;  if  at  bottom 
it  consists  in  the  calculated  ambiguity  of  the  asser- 
tion ;  then  real  self-contradiction  has  in  the  end  n6 
essential  connection  with  the  verbal  form  of  the 
assertion.  While  non-existent  in  an  obviously  or 
frankly  '  self-contradictory  '  assertion,  it  may,  and 
in  practice  always  does,  inform  a  blatant  truism. 

As  was  pointed  out  long  ago  by  Hegel,  the 
abstract  Principle  of  Identity  itself,  just  because  it 
pretends  to  be  that  which  it  is  not — to  wit,  a  signifi- 
cant assertion — is  virtually  or  (as  we  should  say) 
really  self-contradictory. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII 
REAL  SELF-CONTRADICTION  AND  THE  SELF 

SECTION   I 

It  is  particularly  to  be  noted  that  if,  in  identifying 
real  self-contradiction  with  real  logical  ambiguity, 
we  have  left  behind  us  '  self-contradiction  '  as 
Formal  Logic  '  understands '  it,  we  have  also 
finally  parted  company  with  '  ambiguity  '  as  the 
traditional  Logic  '  understands  '  it. 

For  the  subtle  and  deadly  ambiguity  whose 
nature  we  have  been  exploring  in  the  last  chapter, 
and  which  Determinism — as  with  increasing  clear- 
ness we  shall  see — ingeniously  exploits,  defies  all 
the  external  tests  of  the  systematically  impersonal 
'  Logic  '  which  is  really  one  with  Determinism. 

In  its  very  nature,  this  particular  ambiguity  is 
conceptual  rather  than  linguistic.  It  is,  as  we  have 
said,  a  lie  in  the  soul,  and  is  not  inherent  in  any 
'  form  of  words  '.  It  is  independent  of  any  particular 
language  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  totally  unaffected  by 
translation  from  one  language  into  another.  It  can- 
not, therefore,  be  eliminated  by  the  easy  mechanical 
process  of  '  consulting  the  dictionary  '. 

For,  in  the  first  place,  it  keeps  strictly  to  the 
'  proper  meaning  '  of  A  (or  not- A)  in  respect  of  its 
predicate-term  ;  while  in  its  subject-term  it  keeps 
strictly  to  the  accepted  '  denotation  '  or  application 
thereof.     In  the  second  place — assuming,  e.g.,  that 
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'  Will  is  determined  '  is  really  equivalent  to  "  '  Volun- 
tary '  actions  are  not  really  voluntary  " — it  does 
not  use  the  word  '  ^  '  in  '  two  different  senses  '. 
It  avoids  the  appearance  of  self-contradiction,  it 
avoids  advertising  itself  as  formally  '  self-contradict- 
ory '/  by  appearing  in  the  verbal  form  ''A  is  B  \ 
And  it  will,  we  may  be  sure,  adopt  some  ancillary 
device  to  conceal  the  fact  that  B  here  means  not- A  : 
it  will,  that  is  to  say,  be  found  embedded  in  a  system 
of  ambiguity. 

SECTION    II 

To  the  method  of  surreptitiously  suppressing  the 
reality  of  A  as  the  ostensible  subject  of  the  argument, 
by  means  of  a  concealed  or  latent  '  self-contradic- 
tion ',  I  propose  to  give  the  name — the  Fallacy  of 
Ambiguous  '  Self-contradiction  '. 

The  name,  however,  is  not  a  matter  of  any  great 
importance.  Our  aim  has  been,  not  to  '  classify  ' 
fallacies,  but  to  penetrate  beyond  the  puerilities  of 
Formal  Logic,  as  concerned  only  with  impersonal 
'  propositions  ',  to  the  nature  of  real  self-contradic- 
tion as  found  in  actual  assertions.  For  to  say  that 
a  real  assertion  may  be  really  self-contradictory  is 
itself  a  formal  self-contradiction,  and  is  formally 
inconsistent  ^  to  boot.  It  is  to  say  that  the  '  asser- 
tion '  both  has  and  has  not  a  real  meaning  :  both  is 
and  is  not  a  real  assertion. 

The  solution  we  have  here  proposed  of  this 
logical  paradox  is  just  this  :   that  the  above  formal 

'  Sec  Chapter  XXXII.,  Section  II.,  first  paragraph. 

•  As  '  /I  is  not  A  '  is  the  form  of  '  Self-contradiction  ',  so  '  A  is  both  Ji 
and  not-/?'  is  the  form  of  '  Inconsistency'.  Having  already  defined  the 
logical  value  of  the  former,  we  may  now  define  the  logical  value  of  the 
latter,  as  its  appro|)riatencss  for  the  |)iirpose  of  distinguisliing  between 
certain  different  senses  of  B,  that  current  language  has  de  facto  failed  to 
distinguish. 
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self-contradiction  is  the  perfectly  right  and  proper 
way  of  saying  that  real  self-contradiction  is  essenti- 
ally ambiguous  :  it  is  real  self-contradiction  because 
it  is  ambiguous. 

SECTION    III 

Real  self-contradiction,  as  we  now  see  it,  is  not 
merely  something  that  the  traditional  Logic  has  by 
some  strange  accident  failed  to  discover ;  it  is 
essentially  something  which  that  Logic  can  neither 
recognise  nor  comprehend.  To  recognise  its  exist- 
ence, we  must  discard  that  '  necessary  presupposi- 
tion '  of  the  traditional  Logic  which  consists  in 
abstraction  from  personality.  To  understand  its 
nature,  we  must  see  it,  not  as  a  Logically  inelegant 
'  form  of  words  ',  but  as  a  lie  in  the  soul  of  the  man 
who  uses  some  grammatically  irreproachable  form 
of  words  for  the  furtherance  of  an  intellectually 
nefarious  purpose. 

In  a  word  :  real  self-contradiction  and  real  logical 
ambiguity  are,  in  the  end,  one  and  the  same  thing  ; 
and  neither  one  nor  the  other  can  be  understood 
without  reference  to  the  secret  purposes  of  a  real 
self.  No  wonder  that  a  Logic  which  has  so  lament- 
ably failed  to  see  the  logical  necessity  of  the  self  for 
the  purpose  of  understanding  self-deception  should 
have  refused  to  recognise  the  reality  of  the  self  in 
its  nobler  and  more  harmonious  manifestations. 

Finally,  that  lie  in  the  soul,  which  is  real  self- 
contradiction,  has  the  solid  backing  of  its  Logical 
kindred,  the  Laws  of  Thought.  Since,  qua  equivoca- 
tion, it  indubitably  cannot  be  countered  by  a  direct 
denial,  it  does  in  point  of  fact  exactly  conform  to  the 
requirements  of  what  the  traditional  Logic  calls  an 
"  indisputable  truth  ". 


PAKT  VII 

THE  LOGIC  OF  VOLUNTARISM  VERSUS 
THE  LOGIC  OF  DETERMINISM 


CHAPTER  XXXIV 
RESUME  OF  PARTS  I-IV 

SECTION  I 

As  a  philosophic  doctrine,  Determinism  appears,  in 
the  first  instance,  as  a  '  theory  of  the  human  will  '. 
Ostensibly  accepting  the  reality  of  volition  as  a 
psychical  fact,  it  professes  to  deny  only  that  the 
will  is  free. 

This  apparent  initial  limitation  of  the  claims  of 
Determinism  is,  as  must  now  be  obvious,  one  which 
it  is  quite  impossible  to  accept  at  its  face-value  ; 
and  we  may  perhaps  have  begun  to  see  that  it  is, 
in  a  very  real  sense,  intentionally  misleading.  For 
the  limitation,  if  accepted  as  a  genuine  expression 
of  deterministic  intention,  masks  a  truly  vital 
assumption ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
determinists,  in  a  body,  have  been  too  obtuse  to 
realise  how  illegitimate  is  the  controversial  advan- 
tage which  they  de  facto  have  derived  therefrom. 

The  assumption  in  question  is,  that  freedom  is 
not  an  essential  characteristic  of  will.  And  that,  of 
course,  is  just  what  Determinism,  as  opposed  to 
Voluntarism,  should  begin  by  proving — if  that  is 
what  Determinism  really  means  to  maintain.  Deter- 
ministic theory,  in  general,  seems  to  take  for  granted 
that  there  must  be  a  real  meaning  in  the  conception 
of  a  '  will '  which,  '  like  everything  else  ',  is  '  deter- 
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mined '.  But  Determinism,  as  ostensibly  a  unitary 
philosophic  doctrine,  does  nothing  to  redeem  the 
implied  promise  to  tell  us  what  that  meaning  is. 
And  an  analysis  of  its  essential  meaning  and  inten- 
tion shows  that  the  apparent  concession  of  the 
reality  of  will  is  simply  so  much  dust  thrown  in  the 
eyes  of  the  adversary. 

We  shall  see  in  the  sequel  that  a  consistent  and 
significant  Determinism  is  as  incapable  of  dissociat- 
ing freedom  from  will  as  is  Voluntarism  itself.  And 
we  have,  in  point  of  fact,  seen  that  '  philosophic  ' 
Determinism  acknowledges  no  obligation  to  answer 
the  surely  not  impertinent  question  :  If  will  re- 
sembles '  everything  else  '  in  being  '  determined  ', 
what,  then,  is  the  true  differentia  of  voluntary  as 
opposed  to  non-voluntary  action  ? 

This  question  of  the  specific  nature  of  will  is 
treated  as  simply  irrelevant,  for  no  better  reason 
than  the  entirely  inadequate  and  misleading  reason 
that  the  Deterministic  Principle,  which  lies  at  the 
root  of  the  whole  deterministic  position,  is  formally 
all-inclusive  (Chapters  XXI.-XXII.). 


SECTION    II 

Now,  in  so  far  as  deterministic  theory  evades  the 
demand  that  it  should  begin  by  explaining  and 
justifying  the  distinction  between  voluntary  and 
non-voluntary  action,  the  presumption  undoubtedly 
is  that  the  secret  intention  of  the  argument  is  not 
to  preserve,  but  to  '  explain  away  '  or  suppress  that 
distinction. 

And  since  the  aim  of  the  argiuncnt  is  most 
certainly  not  to  impugn  the  validity  of  the  notion 
of  non-voluntary  or  mechanical  action,  we  can  only 
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conclude  that  the  final  intention  is  to  impugn  the 
validity  of  the  notion  of  voluntary  or  purposive 
action.  Such,  in  fact,  we  are  now  fully  entitled 
to  believe,  is  the  real  or  inner  meaning  of  what  on 
the  surface  appears  as  the  deterministic  '  theory  of 
will '. 

SECTION    III 

So  much  for  the  apparent  ideal  content  of 
Determinism  as  commonly  '  understood  '.  Next, 
we  may  consider  the  method  of  the  Deterministic 
Argument — the  argument  which  prima  facie  pur- 
ports to  exhibit  the  specious  idea  of  '  psychological 
necessity  '  as  something  peculiarly  indisputable. 

The  Deterministic  Theory  of  the  Will  does  not, 
on  the  one  hand,  rely  simply  on  the  '  all-inclusive  ' 
nature  of  its  basic  principle  ;  nor  does  it,  on  the 
other,  consist  in  the  bare  assertion  that  will  is 
'  determined  ',  or  that  voluntary  action  is  '  neces- 
sary '.  It  relies  finally  on  the  intrinsic  '  indisputa- 
bility '  of  the  Deterministic  Principle  :  it  consists 
essentially  in  what  appears  as  the  reasoned  and 
unitary  assertion  that,  in  virtue  of  the  nature  of 
intelligence,  freedom  is  necessarily  unintelligible. 
The  position,  in  other  words,  consists  essentially  in 
the  claim  that  to  the  deterministic  '  conclusion  ' 
there  is  really  no  logical  alternative  (Chapters  II.-III.). 

SECTION    IV 

Such  being  the  general  nature  of  the  determin- 
istic position,  we  provisionally  defined  a  determinist 
not  as  one  who  simply  accepts  the  deterministic  '  con- 
clusion '  as  true,  but  as  one  who  accepts  the  Deter- 
ministic Argument  as  really  conclusive  (Chapter  IV.). 
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Determinism  in  this  sense  has  now  gone  utterly 
to  pieces. 

We  need  not  enlarge  on  the  frightful  paralogism 
involved  in  the  ostensible  derivation  of  psychological 
from  logical  'necessity'  (Chapter  VII.).  We  need 
not  even  insist  on  the  fact  that,  in  pronouncing 
freedom  to  be  unintelligible,  Psychical  Determinism 
is  confronted  with  the  apparently  insoluble  problem 
of  the  psychological  genesis  of  that  '  unintelligible  ' 
idea  (Chapter  VIII.).  It  is  sufficient  for  our  im- 
mediate purpose  to  have  established  that  "  con- 
sidered as  ostensibly  an  assertion  as  to  the  status 
of  will,  the  deterministic  '  conclusion  '  is  logically 
meaningless  in  the  exact  degree  in  which  it  claims 
to  be  indisputable  "  (Chapter  XXL,  Section  IV.). 

SECTION    V 

It  is  obvious  from  the  outset  that  deterministic 
theory,  in  general,  is  intimately  associated  with  that 
particular  view  of  the  nature  of  truth  which  inspires 
the  whole  of  the  traditional  Logic.  That  view  con- 
sists in  regarding  '  indisputability  '  as  the  essence 
of  truth  ;  ^  and  on  that  view  the  logical  collapse  of 
the  deterministic  '  theory  of  the  will  '  surely  throws 
a  very  lurid  light. 

The  fatal  oversight  in  that  uncritical  identifica- 
tion of  '  truth  '  with  '  indisputability  '  is  this  :  that, 
whether  or  not  we  adopt  the  exactly  opposite  view, 
namely,  that  the  indisputable  is  necessarily  mean- 
ingless, it  remains  true  that  the  meaningless  is 
necessarily  indisputable — in  the  precise  sense  that 
to  an  assertion  which  has  no  real  meaning  there  is, 
of  course,   no   real  logical  alternative.      Hence    an 

Cf.,  e.g.,  SigM-art's  definition  of  '  Logic  '  (Chapter  III.,  Section  III.). 
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assertion  which  appears  to  be  Hterally  indisputable 
may  always,  for  that  very  reason,  legitimately  be 
suspected  of  being  really  meaningless.^ 

And  in  the  very  moment  of  giving  rise  to  that 
suspicion,  the  assertion  of  course  forfeits  its  claim 
to  be  '  indisputably  true  '.  '  Indisputable  Truth  ' 
is,  therefore,  really  a  contradiction  in  terms. ^ 


SECTION   VI 

Waiving,  however,  for  the  moment  these  pre- 
liminary '  difficulties  ',  which  are  inherent  in  the 
'  ideal  '  of  Indisputability  ;  and  putting  also  on  one 
side,  for  the  moment,  the  question  of  the  deter- 
ministic intention,  we  may  say  that  the  logical 
debacle  of  the  deterministic  '  theory  of  the  will ' — 
which  is  Determinism  as  commonly  '  understood  ' 
— consists  in  this  : 

If  the  Deterministic  Principle,  on  which  the 
whole  argument  depends,  accurately  defines  the 
nature  of  the  '  intelligible  world  ',  then,  indeed,  we 
must  admit  that,  within  the  '  intelligible  world  ' 
there  cannot  possibly  be  any  such  thing  as  freedom. 
This  '  conclusion  '  is,  in  fact,  what  the  traditional 
Logic  recognises  and  exalts  as  an  '  immediate  in- 
ference '  :  the  peculiar  '  logical  certainty  '  of  the 
'  inference  '  consisting  in  the  fact  that  nothing  is 
inferred.  Hence  the  '  conclusion  '  is  at  least  as 
certain  as  the  original  '  premiss  ',  of  which  it  is  at 
most  only  a  verbal  variant. 

But  this  assertion  of  the  logical  impossibility,  or 
unintelligibility,  of  freedom  is  not  something  more, 

^  A  dim  realisation  of  this  logical  situation  is,  perhaps,  at  the  root  of 
the  bold  declaration  made  by  F.  H.  Bradley  (p.  146,  note),  that  J.  S. 
Mill's  idea  of  the  Unmeaning  is  "the  merest  nonsense". 

2  Cf.  Chapter  XXXI,,  Section  I. 
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it  is  notably  less,  than  the  '  assertion  '  that  will  is 
determined.  It  in  no  way  justifies  the  dissociation 
of  will  and  freedom  ;  nor  does  it  take  any  note  of 
the  fact  that,  in  any  case,  freedom  is  specially 
associated  with  will  to  this  extent,  that  there  is 
no  need — for  a  voluntarist,  certainly,  no  induce- 
ment— to  claim  for  freedom  any  other  mode  of 
being  than  that  of  an  attribute  or  expression  of  will. 


SECTION    VII 

More  explicitly,  this  deterministic  '  conclusion  ', 
as  to  the  impossibility  of  freedom,  at  best  leaves 
the  question  completely  open  as  to  whether  will  (a) 
is  such  that  it  can  be  included  in  the  deterministic 
'  System  of  Reality  ' ;  or  (6)  is  such  that  it  must  be 
excluded  therefrom.  That  the  Deterministic  Prin- 
ciple must  be  '  applicable  '  to  volition  :  this  is  all 
that  the  Deterministic  Argument  really  amounts  to. 
It  does  not,  and  cannot,  logically  determine  the 
sense  in  which  the  principle  is  to  be  applied  in  this 
'  special  case  '  (Chapter  XXII.,  Sections  V.-VII.). 

If,  therefore,  the  argument  attempts  to  foist  on 
us  the  '  conclusion  '  that  will,  as  an  effective  factor 
in  Reality,  is  itself  determined,  it  is  then  definitely 
fallacious — in  the  sense  that  the  '  conclusion  '  does 
not  really  fit  the  '  principle  '.  Technically,  it  is  a 
non  sequitur.  This  may  be  called  the  '  fallacy  '  of 
Argumentative  Incoherence. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  deterministic  *  con- 
clusion ',  as  to  the  impossibility  of  freedom,  is  taken 
citlicr  {a)  as  simply  shelving  the  question  of  the 
reality  of  will,  or  (b)  as  '  frankly  '  denying  that 
reality  ;  then,  again,  the  argument  is  fallacious  in 
the  sense  that  it  is  wholly  inconclusive.    For  this  in 
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itself  sufficiently  shifty  '  conclusion  '  is,  in  either 
case,  a  mere  reiteration  of  the  '  principle  '  that 
there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  freedom.  Technically, 
the  argument  is  now  a  petitio  principii.  This  may 
be  called  the  '  fallacy '  of  Vain  Repetition.  It 
obviously  bears  to  real  argument  the  same  relation 
that  a  pure  truism  does  to  real  assertion. 

SECTION   VIII 

In  sum  :  we  may  now  say  that  the  Deterministic 
Argument  is  not  really  conclusive,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  it  has  no  real  conclusion  at  all. 

And  this  does  not  mean  that  the  deterministic 
theory  of  will  as  '  determined  '  is  of  doubtful  truth  ; 
but,  rather,  that  as  an  argument  it  is  logically  mean- 
ingless. The  '  argument ',  in  other  words,  is  not 
really  an  argument  at  all.  As  a  '  reasoned  state- 
ment '  of  the  deterministic  position  it  is  less  an 
offence  to  human  sentiment  than  an  outrage  on 
Reason  itself.  Its  logical  value  consists  solely  in 
the  object-lesson  it  affords  of  the  logical  futility  of 
the  '  ideals  '  of  Formal  Logic  (cf.  Chapter  IV., 
Section  III.). 


CHAPTER  XXXV 

THE  DETERMINISTIC  PRINCIPLE  AS  A 
'  LAW  OF  THOUGHT  ' 

SECTION   I 

From  our  consideration  of  the  deterministic  '  con- 
clusion ',  as  ostensibly  defining  the  status  of  '  will ' 
within  the  deterministic  '  universe  ',  we  pass  now 
to  a  more  direct  consideration  of  the  real  meaning 
of  the  Deterministic  Principle,  Whatever  is,  must 
he,  from  which  that  '  conclusion  '  is  formally 
'  derived  '. 

Hitherto,  and  '  for  the  sake  of  argument ' — ^t.hat 
is  to  say,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  '  general 
principles  '  of  Determinism  from  the  inside,  rather 
than  of  scoring  controversial  '  points  ' — we  have, 
wherever  possible,  and  to  the  extreme  limit  of  con- 
troversial forbearance,  provisionally  assumed  that, 
despite  any  appearance  to  the  contrary,  determinists 
do  attach  some  unexceptionable  meaning  to  their 
'  conception  '  of  Universal  Necessity. 

We  have,  indeed,  shown  (Chapter  XIX.)  that 
the  '  logical  necessity '  to  which  determinists  so 
confidently  appeal  is  not  the  humble  servant  of 
Determinism  that  they  have  assumed  it  to  be.  It 
is  not  so,  for  the  sufficient  reason  that  its  function 
turns  out  to  be  that  of  defining,  and  not  eliminating, 
logical    alternatives.      But    we    have    not    hitherto 
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really  pressed,  as  in  this  final  stage  of  our  inquiry 
we  now  must  press,  the  question  whether  it  is  in  any 
way  possible  to  restore  to  deterministic  '  necessity  ', 
in  part  if  not  completely,  the  meaning  which  at 
least  seemed  to  be  irredeemably  shattered  at  the 
outset,  in  our  discussion  of  the  relation  between 
psychological  and  logical  '  necessity  '  (Chapter 
VII.). 

SECTION    II 

In  particular  :  to  the  argument  that  will,  what- 
ever its  specific  nature  may  be,  logically  must  be 
'  determined  ',  we  have  been  content  to  reply,  in 
the  first  instance,  that  whatever  may  be  meant  by 
'  determined  ',  the  '  argument '  is  necessarily  falla- 
cious, to  the  extent  that  the  '  conclusion  '  jper  se  is 
logically  meaningless.^ 

We  have,  however,  already  definitely  shown  that, 
in  so  far  as  the  Deterministic  Principle  claims  to  be 
'  all-inclusive  ',  it  is  logically  responsible  for  the 
ambiguity  of  the  '  conclusion  '  (Chapters  XXI.- 
XXII.).  It  is  at  this  precise  point  that  our  critique 
of  '  necessity  ',  as  such,  knits  on  to  our  previous 
critique  of  '  voluntary  action  ',  as  these  terms  figure 
in  deterministic  theory. 

For  our  sole  concern,  in  the  ensuing  phase  of 
our  discussion,  with  the  already  wholly  discredited 
deterministic  '  theory  of  the  will  ',  is  to  show  that 
the  converse  is  equally  true  ;  to  bring  out,  more 
definitely  perhaps  than  we  have  as  yet  done,  that 
the  logical  ambiguity,  which  is  the  intellectual 
dishonesty,  of  the  deterministic  '  conclusion  '  is 
responsible  for  the  ambiguity  of  the  '  principle  ',  as 
this  figures  in  the  Deterministic  Argument. 

^  See  especially  Chapter  XXII.,  Section  VI. 
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That,  precisely,  is  what  I  mean  by  saying  that 
the  deterministic  ambiguity  is  systematic. 


SECTION    III 

The  Deterministic  Argument,  we  have  to  reahse 
more  fully,  is  essentially  of  the  type  designed  at  all 
costs  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  its  '  principle  ' 
(Chapter  XX.,  Section  IL).  In  this  sense,  and  in 
this  sense  only,  it  is  really  an  example  of  systematic 
necessity,  or  of  a  '  coherent  system  '.^  That  is  to 
say,  the  ambiguity  of  the  '  conclusion  '  will  now 
appear  as  the  indispensable  condition  for  preserving 
the  '  indisputability  '  of  the  '  principle  '  ;  so  that, 
in  the  end,  the  Deterministic  Theory  of  Existence, 
in  so  far  as  it  claims  to  be  '  logically  indisputable  ', 
cannot  dissociate  itself  from  what  has  now  been 
shown  to  be  a  logically  meaningless  '  conclusion  '. 

Hence  the  logical  failure  of  the  argument  as  a 
whole,  i.e.  the  exposure  of  the  '  conclusion  '  as 
ambiguous,  involves  the  dissolution  of  the  '  prin- 
ciple '  as  a  '  necessity  of  thought '. 

To  appreciate  this  logical  situation  is  to  realise 
not  only  that  Determinism  as  commonly  '  under- 
stood '  is  literally  nonsense  ;  but  also  that,  in  the 
more  chastened  sense  of  '  Determinism '  which 
consists  in  accepting  the  Deterministic  Principle  as 
literally  true  (Chapter  XXXVIII.,  Section  II. ),  no 
man  need  be  a  dctcrminist  unless  he  chooses 
(Chapter  XLL,  Section  IV.). 

SECTION    IV 

Wc  may,  to  begin  with,  point  out  that  the  status 
claimed  for  the  Deterministic  Principle  is  that  of  a 

»  Cf.  Chapter  XXVII. 
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'  necessary  presupposition  of  intelligence  '.  The 
principle,  in  fact,  claims  to  be  indisputable  on 
the  ground  that  only  the  necessary  is  intelligible 
(Chapters  II. -III.).  In  its  own  conceit,  therefore, 
it  is  really  a  Law  of  Thought  in  the  same  degree  and 
manner  as  the  titular  '  Laws  of  Thought  '  which  we 
have  passed  under  review  in  Parts  V.-VI. 

That  in  itself  already  more  than  justifies  us  in 
regarding  the  principle  with  the  utmost  suspicion, 
even  if  we  refrain  from  claiming  forthwith  that  it  is 
in  itself  a  sufficient  condemnation  of  the  principle.^ 
We  will  not,  that  is  to  say,  take  it  as  already  proved 
that  an  '  indisputable  principle '  must  be  either 
simply  meaningless  or  cunningly  mendacious,  as 
we  are  now  fully  entitled  to  do.  We  will,  as  an 
act  of  grace,  consider  this  deterministic  '  necessity 
of  thought '  purely  on  its  own  '  merits ' ;  thereby 
further  confirming  our  general  identification  of  the 
'  indisputable  '  with  the  meaningless — which,  of 
course,  we  should  not  be  doing  if  we  simply  appealed 
to  that  identification. 


SECTION   V 

What  we  have  found  to  be  true  of  the  determin- 
istic '  conclusion  '  we  shall  now  find  to  be  no  less 
true  of  the  '  principle  ',  namely,  that,  as  a  com- 
ponent of  the  argument,  it  really  is  indisputable, 
solely  in  virtue  of  its  ambiguity.  We  shall  see, 
further,  that  its  real  or  effective  meaning  is  identical 
with  what  already  appears  to  be  the  effective  mean- 
ing of  the  '  conclusion  '. 

We  should  note,  also,  that  the  final  complete 
identity  of  real  meaning,  as  between  '  principle  '  and 

1  Cf.  Chapter  XXXIV.,  Section  V. 
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'  conclusion  '  in  the  Deterministic  Argument,  gives 
to  the  '  conclusion  '  the  further  peculiar  '  indisputa- 
bility '  of  an  '  immediate  inference  '.  Precisely  by 
reason  of  this  final  identity  of  '  principle  '  and 
'  conclusion  '  the  Deterministic  Argument,  when 
purged  of  its  ambiguity,  is,  in  respect  of  its  residual 
real  meaning,  wholly  inconclusive. 

Note  on  '  Implication  '  and  '  Formal  Inference  ' 

Only  if  we  concede  to  the  ridiculous  '  assertion  '  that  A  is 
A,  the  status  of  real  and  indisputable  truth,  must  we  or  can  we 
admit  an  '  immediate  inference  '  as  really  a  valid  inference. 
To  us,  on  the  contrary,  it  appears  that  an  '  immediate  inference  ' 
is  a  typical  and  shameless  petitio  in  the  exact  degree  in  which 
it  claims  to  be  '  logically  indisputable  '.  For  it  is  really  a 
composite  truism,  and  accordingly  is  perfectly  meaningless  as 
an  '  argument '  ;  just  as  a  truism  of  simpler  construction  is 
meaningless  as  an  '  assertion  '. 

Thus  in  the  traditional  Logic  the  ideas  of  '  truth  '  and 
'  validity  '  are  indelibly  tarred  with  the  same  brush. 

And  further,  as  regards  '  implication  '  in  general :  we  have 
now  established  that,  just  as  a  '  necessary  conclusion  '  is  not 
necessarily  true  (Chapter  XIX.),  so  the  '  necessary  implication  ' 
of  the  '  parts  '  in  any  '  whole  ',  or  '  system  ',  cannot  possibly 
prove,  beyond  dispute,  the  reality  either  of  the  '  system  '  or  of  its 
'  parts  '  (Chapter  XXXI.,  Section  II.).  Between  '  implication  ' 
and  formal  '  linear  inference  '  there  is  therefore  no  real  logical 
difference.  The  Logic  of  Implication,  accordingly,  as  under- 
stood, e.g.,  by  Bernard  Bosanquet  (in  Implication  and  Linear 
Inference),  remains  just  as  formal,  or  essentially  verbal,  as  the 
conventional  Formal  Logic  which  it  '  replaces  '.  In  defence 
of  this  general  logical  position  I  am  content  to  abide  by  that 
example  of  a  Coherent  System  which  is  provided  by  the  '  Laws 
of  Thought '. 

Furthermore,  Bosaiujuct  never  seems  to  have  realised  that 
what  he  calls  Linear  Inference,  as  exemplified  in  the  Syllogism, 
is  just  as  systematic  as  what  he  calls,  specifically,  Imj)lication. 
That  is  to  say,  the  Syllogism,  as  such,  is  an  argiuiicntative 
system — though,  of  course,  of  the  simplest  possible  kind  :  for 
the  '  truth  '  of  the  premisses,  conjointly  taken,  is  dependent  on 
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that  of  the  '  conclusion '  (cf.  Chapter  XIX.).  And,  precisely 
by  reason  of  its  simplicity,  the  syllogism  may  be  taken  as  the 
type  or  diagram  of  what  is  implied  in  the  conception  of  an 
argumentative  or  '  logical '  system. 

Bosanquet,  moreover,  shows  no  sign  of  realising  that — 
broadly  speaking,^  and  refinements  apart — the  more  complex 
and  unitary  the  system  grows,  the  more  vulnerable,  or  liable 
to  disequilibration,  does  it  become  ;  the  more  fatal  to  the  whole 
must  be  any,  even  the  slightest,  flaw  in  any  one  of  the  parts. 
A  machine-gun,  for  instance,  is  more  readily  put  out  of  action 
by  a  slight  hit  on  any  part  of  it  than  is  a  trench-mortar  by  a 
relatively  severe  hit  anywhere. 

He  seems,  on  the  contrary,  to  have  thought  that  a  '  logical ' 
system,  in  becoming  more  and  more  complex  and  systematic — 
ever  more  formally  all-inclusive  and  unitary — must,  of  necessity, 
approach  ever  more  closely  to  the  '  ideal '  of  Absolute  Indis- 
putability. 

^  A  notable  exception  is  afforded  by  any  system  of  Ambiguity. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI 
ON  NECESSITY  IN  GENERAL 

SECTION   I 

What  is  the  only  plain,  straightforward,  and  per- 
fectly intelligible  meaning — whether  for  common 
sense  or  science — of  saying,  in  any  concrete  instance, 
that  such-and-such  a  thing  must  be,  or  is  necessary  ? 
Is  it  not  simply  that  we  ourselves  are  powerless  to 
modify  the  particular  situation  as  judged  by  us  ; 
that  the  fact  or  event  is  one  to  which,  however 
clearly  we  may  recognise  or  foresee  it,  we  must 
submit,  whether  we  like  it  or  not  ;  that  the 
'  event  ',  in  short,  is  for  us  purely  an  '  object  of 
intelligence ',  and  is  in  no  wise  subject  to  our  will  or 
approval  ? 

If  that  is  what  is  meant  by  '  necessity  ',  then  it 
is  a  pure  truism  to  say  that  only  the  necessary  can 
be  intelligible — in  the  sense  of  being  an  object  of 
'  pure  intelligence  '.  For  it  is  simply  to  say  that 
only  that  which  we  have  to  accept,  whether  we  like 
it  or  not,  can  be  an  object  of  intelligence  as  distinct 
from  volition. 

SECTION    II 

And,  further,  if  that  is  truly  what  necessity 
means,  then  the  Necessary  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  the  Inevitable. 
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An  eclipse  is  a  perfect  example  of  concrete 
physical  necessity,  because,  however  surely  it  may 
be  predicted,  we  can  do  nothing  on  earth  to  prevent 
it.  The  '  laws  of  Nature  '  confront  us  with  an  abstract 
necessity,  in  so  far  as  we  admit  that  while  they  are 
discoverable  by  intelligence  they  are  unalterable  by 
will.  The  past,  as  such,  is  necessary,  because  even 
in  its  most  deplorable  details  we  cannot  undo  it  ; 
though  mercifully  not  irreparable,  it  is  mercilessly 
irrevocable.  Mathematical  truth,  again,  may  be 
said  to  be  necessary,  in  so  far  as  two  and  two 
refuse  to  make  five. 

And  a  logical  '  conclusion  '  only  appears  to  be 
necessary  in  so  far  as  it  appears  to  be  inevitable. 
That  is  to  say  :  in,  e.g.,  a  real  reductio  ad  absurdum, 
the  '  conclusion  ',  qua  '  conclusion  ',  really  is  inevit- 
able, despite  the  fact  that  there  is  no  necessity  for 
us  to  accept  it  as  true.  In  other  words,  in  what- 
ever mode  and  in  whatever  degree  the  '  conclusion  ' 
is  necessary,  in  that  mode  and  in  that  degree  it  is 
inevitable. 

SECTION   III 

Chance  also,  as  Bradley  quite  rightly  avers,  is 
a  kind  of  necessity  ;  though,  both  for  science  and 
practical  life,  it  is  the  very  worst  kind.  For  that 
which  happens  by  '  chance  ',  or  '  accident  ',  is 
essentially  that  which,  just  because  it  has  not  been 
'  foreseen  ',  could  not  in  the  existing  state  of  our 
knowledge  have  been  forestalled.^ 

This  last  necessity  is  the  penalty  of  ignorance  ; 
even  as  scientific  necessity  is  at  once  the  guerdon 
of  knowledge  and  the  guide  of  conduct.  But  in  so 
far  as  anything  is  absolutely  beyond  our  control,  in 

^  See  Note  at  end  of  Chapter. 
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so  far  as  necessity  mocks  our  aspirations  and  our 
efforts,  it  makes  no  difference  practically  whether 
we  call  it  '  necessity  '  or  '  chance  '  or  '  fate  '. 


SECTION    IV 

To  necessity  as  thus  understood  —  which  the 
Greeks  already  knew  as  'AvdyKi] — the  epithets  of 
'  ruthless  '  and  '  inexorable  '  belong  by  immemorial 
use  and  by  natural  right.  Necessity,  as  such,  is 
ruthless  and  inexorable  in  the  exact  degree  in  which 
it  can  be  said  to  be  absolute. 

What,  per  contra,  can  be  meant  by  a  '  necessity  ' 
that  is  not  ruthless  and  inexorable  ?  Even  when 
we  say  that  such-and-such  a  practical  measure  is 
necessary  for  a  given  purpose,  are  we  not  simply 
saying  that  without  employing  those  means,  how- 
ever arduous  or  distasteful,  we  cannot  attain  that 
end,  however  desirable  ;  that  these  are  the  condi- 
tions which  reality,  as  we  know  it,  imposes  on  us 
when  we,  for  our  part,  have  set  our  hearts  on  the 
end? 

SECTION   V 

In  sum  :  to  the  Necessary,  as  we  now  see  it,  tlie 
natural  and  necessary  correlative — the  correlative 
on  which  the  word  '  necessity  '  inevitably  depends 
for  its  basic  meaning — is  the  Optional. 

In  other  words  :  both  for  science  and  purposive 
activity  the  real  and  ultimate  dichotomy  is  that  of 
the  Necessary  and  the  Optional,  and  not  the  false 
'  dichotomy  '  of  '  necessity  '  and  *  chance  '.  (Cf. 
Chapter  X.,  Sections  V.-VI.) 

Within  this  basic  meaning  of  '  necessity  '  there 
is,  of  course,  the  further  distinction  of  (a)  *  scientific 
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necessity ',  which  is  the  necessity  that,  born  of 
knowledge,  may  be  made  the  servant  of  man  ;  and 
(b)  '  chance  ',  which  is  the  necessity  born  of  ignor- 
ance, and  of  which,  so  long  as  it  endures,  man  is 
necessarily  the  slave.  But  to  this  secondary 
'  dichotomy  '  Purpose,  as  such,  necessarily  forms  a 
tertium  quid. 

SECTION   VI 

So  long,  indeed,  as  the  '  special  case  '  of  voluntary 
activity  is  deliberately  kept  in  the  background, 
'  necessity  '  does  necessarily  appear  as  merely  the 
correlative  of  chance.  If,  that  is  to  say,  we  have 
begun  by  abstracting  from  Purpose,  in  the  name  of 
Science  ;  then,  no  doubt,  we  must  say  of  the  artificial 
remainder  {i.e.  of  '  everything  else  ')  that  every- 
thing therein  happens  either  by  necessity  or  chance. 
And  since  chance  is — for  science,  as  for  instructed 
common  sense — mere  appearance  ;  it  then  '  neces- 
sarily follows  '  that  everything  within  the  '  scientific 
universe  '  must  be  necessary. 

But  the  '  assertion  '  that  Voluntary  Action,  like 
'  everything  else  ',  is  necessary,  immediately  necessi- 
tates a  revision  of  this  '  scientific  definition  '  of 
'  necessity  '. 

A  deterministic  '  science  of  mind  '  drags  volition 
into  the  Deterministic  System  of  Reality  as  light- 
heartedly  and  triumphantly  as  the  Trojans  dragged 
the  wooden  horse  within  their  fortress  walls.  And, 
to  all  appearance,  it  suspects  as  little  as  the  Trojans 
what  a  fatal  capture  it  is  effecting.  For  into  its 
'  System  of  Necessity  '  it  has  now  introduced  the 
Optional  ;  and  the  '  system  '  can  never  be  the 
same  again. 
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Note  on  '  Prediction  ' 

'  Foreseeing  '  and  '  prediction  '  alike  are  thoroughly  am- 
biguous terms  ;  and  this  ambiguity,  also,  determinists  have 
exploited  to  the  full.  This  ambiguity  is,  in  fact,  the  chief 
stock-in-trade  of  those  who  pin  their  faith  on  the  '  indisputable 
truth  '  that  '  the  future  will  be  what  it  will  be  '. 

The  '  prediction  '  of  a  disaster  may  be  the  one  thing  needful 
to  avert  it ;  the  '  prediction  '  is  then  dejure  scientifically  verified 
by  its  de  facto  practical  falsification.  Disasters,  again,  which 
—like,  e.g.,  a  flood — cannot  be  actually  averted,  may,  if 
foreseen,  be  deprived  of  their  humanly  worst  and  otherwise 
inevitable  consequences.  Therein  lies,  for  the  most  part,  the 
essential  human  value  of  '  scientific  prediction  ',  and  not  in 
the  '  comprehensive  vision  '  of  things  as  they  '  are  '. 

All  which  is  summed  up  in  the  common-sense  proverb  : 
Fore-warned  is  fore-armed.  How  much  paper  might  have  been 
saved  for  better  use  if  only  professed  philosophers  had  pondered 
the  homely  philosophy  of  those  three  pregnant  words  ! 


CHAPTER  XXXVII 

ON  POSSIBILITY 

"  Possibility  as  distinguished  from  necessity  on  the  one  hand, 
and  from  impossibility  on  the  other,  is  an  essential  category  of  human 
thinking.     For  monism  it  is  a  pure  illusion." — William  James. 

SECTION    I 

The  belief  in  the  reality  of  purpose  is  identical  with 
or  necessarily  implies — ^though  for  that  very  reason 
it  cannot  possibly  prove  ^ — the  existence  of  real 
possibilities  in  our  world.  For  this  belief,  or  faith, 
is  manifestly  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  real 
field  for  the  exercise  of  voluntary  activity.  It  is 
thus  at  once  the  expression  of  the  will-to-live  and 
a  presumption  as  to  the  nature  of  man's  environ- 
ment. It  is,  obviously,  a  necessary  presupposition 
of  practical  action.  But,  as  we  shall  see  presently, 
it  does  not  commit  us  to  the  view  that  possibilities 
have  any  pre-existence  in  '  Nature  '  prior  to  their 
'  discovery  '  by  us. 

Again,  this  belief  in  real  possibilities  is  essentially 
the  belief  that  necessity,  as  we  now  see  it,  is  not 
universal ;  although,  throughout  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  the  '  intelligible  world  ' — in  our  relations, 
e.g.,  to  the  sidereal  '  universe  ' — it  may  be,  in  a 
limited  sense,  absolute.  I  say,  in  a  limited  sense. 
The  wind  bloweth  whither  it  listeth,  and  we  cannot 

1  See  Note  at  end  of  Chapter  XXXV. 
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rule  the  stars  in  their  courses  ;   but  we  may  set  our 
sails  to  the  wind,  and  steer  our  ship  by  the  stars. 

Yet  again  :  without  the  knowledge  which  is 
power,  we  drift  for  ever,  blind  ourselves  and  aim- 
less, at  the  mercy  of  the  '  blind  forces  of  Nature  '. 


SECTION    II 

There  is,  of  course,  a  '  possibility  '  which  is  the 
child  of  ignorance  and  the  twin  sister  of  chance  : 
as  who  should  say,  '  The  weather  may  be  fine  to- 
morrow ',  or  '  It  is  possible  that  Columbus  was  not 
the  first  to  discover  America  '.  But  real  possibility 
is,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  the  characteristic 
creation  of  the  human  spirit,  and  a  function — in  the 
strict  scientific  sense  of  that  word — of  real  know- 
ledge. 

For  with  increasing  knowledge  real  possibility 
ever  grows.  And  this  means  that  neither  pure 
necessity  nor  possibility  is  a  fixed  quantity  in  the 
world  wherein  we  live  and  have  our  being.  It  is  the 
special  function  of  knowledge,  throughout  human 
history,  to  augment  the  second  at  the  expense  of 
the  first.  And  that  being  so,  it  follows  that  the 
extent  to  which  our  intelligence  actually  controls 
the  course  of  '  Nature  '  exactly  measures  the  extent 
to  which  our  '  knowledge  '  is  real  knowledge. 

Scientific  experiment,  in  particular,  rightly  carries 
conviction,  because  what  in  every  instance  it  really 
demonstrates  is  our  ability  to  produce  the  given 
phenomenon  at  will.  Every  successful  experiment 
in  the  scientific  laboratory  incontinently  explodes 
the  dogma  that  '  Nature  '  is,  in  Whitehead's  phrase, 
'  closed  to  mind  '.^     And  strange  indeed  it  is  that 

•  The  Concept  of  Nature,  p.  4. 
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the  sound  of  that  explosion  should  have  proved  so 
inaudible  to  the  ears  of  philosophers,  and  even  to 
the  ears  of  the  '  man  of  science  '  himself. 


SECTION    III 

Intelligence,  as  exercising  control,  is,  as  already 
implied,  indistinguishable  from  volition.  The  deter- 
ministic, which  is  the  intellectualistic,  treatment  of 
will  as  merely  an  '  object  of  intelligence  '  can  now, 
therefore,  be  seen  as  a  mere  obscurantist  device  ; 
devised,  indeed,  for  the  express  purpose  of  main- 
taining the  outrageous  and  otherwise  indefensible 
fiction  that  real  knowledge  is  essentially  useless. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  expand  that  statement  a 
little.  For  by  this  time  the  voluntarist  should  have 
learnt  that,  in  dealing  with  a  '  convinced  deter- 
minist ',  he  must  not  look  for  sympathetic  under- 
standing :  he  need  expect  no  mercy  if  he  admits, 
without  expressly  including  his  adversary  in  the 
same  human  category  as  himself,  that  he  does  not 
know  as  much  as  he  would  like  to  about  will,  to  say 
nothing  about  Reality  as  a  whole. 

Will,  I  submit  accordingly,  is  the  point  at  which 
intelligence  becomes  itself  an  effective  factor  in  the 
world  which  it '  knows  '.  It  is  a  mode  of  intelligence  ; 
it  is,  in  fact,  intelligence  in  action. 

This  voluntaristic  conception  of  '  will  '  as  in 
principle   identical  with  intelligence  ^  runs — and  is 

^  From  the  '  point  of  view  '  of  the  external  '  observer  ' — i.e.  as  applied 
to  visible  behaviour — the  words  '  voluntary  '  and  '  intelligent '  are  not 
merely  in  principle  identical  :  they  are  strictly  synonymous.  For,  as 
William  James  says  :  "  The  pursuance  of  future  ends  and  the  choice  of 
means  for  their  attainment  are  the  mark  and  criterion  of  the  presence  of 
mentality  in  a  phenomenon  "  {Principles  of  Psychology,  vol.  i.  p.  8).  And 
that  is  the  reason  why,  for  a  mind  which,  deliberately  adopting  the  attitude 
of  a  mere  '  observer  ',  refuses  to  recognise  the  reality  of  purpose  within  the 
'  universe  '  of  its  contemplation,  consciousness  does  not  and  cannot '  exist '. 
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intended  to  run — directly  counter  to  the  intellectual- 
istic,  or  deterministic,  conception  of  '  intelligence  ' 
as  in  principle  '  disinterested  '  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
as  biologically  inert  and  functionless. 

At  the  same  time,  in  saying  that  will  is  intelli- 
gence-in-action,  we  intend  expressly  to  assert  (1) 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  '  pure  will  '  ;  for  will 
is  essentially  something  more  than  mere  intelligence, 
not  something  opposed  thereto  ;  and  (2)  that,  per 
contra,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  intelligence  that  has 
not  yet  passed  into  action  ;  as  when  the  hunter, 
atingle  with  interest,  but  careful  in  his  place  of 
concealment  not  in  any  way  to  disturb  the  object 
of  his  interest,  patiently  observes  the  movements 
of  his  quarry. 

Intelligence,  at  that  stage,  may  not  inappropri- 
ately be  called  pure  intelligence,  though,  obviously, 
intensely  active,  and  subservient  to  our  interests. 
It  is  the  act  of  registering  '  impressions  '  and  form- 
ing '  judgements  '.  It  is,  in  fact,  at  the  stage  of 
'  Pure  Science  ',  which  is  the  act  of  judgement  as 
opposed  to  that  act  of  intelligent  intewention  which 
is  will.^ 

SECTION    IV 

Intelligence,  then,  is,  in  the  very  hour  of  its 
birth,  affianced  to  purpose  ;  in  merging  itself  in 
will  it  fulfils  the  very  purpose  of  its  own  existence. 

But  all  too  easily  may  '  intelligence  ',  animated 
by  what  it  easily  persuades  itself  to  be  the  meek 
desire  to  maintain  its  virgin  '  purity  ',  conceive  the 
insane  ambition  to  '  see  the  Whole  of  Reality  as  it 
really   is  '  ;     because,    forsooth,    things    '  must '    be 

*  Experimental  science,  as  we  have  seen,  has  already  lost  its  '  purity  '. 
It  can  now  only  be  called  '  pure  '  in  tlie  totally  different  sense  tliat  its 
interest  is  not  necessarily  coninierciiil. 
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what  they  '  are  '.  All  too  easily  will  it  persuade 
itself  that  this  ambition  is  entirely  rational.  But, 
for  the  biologist  no  less  than  for  the  philosopher, 
the  final,  comprehensive,  and  only  consistent  pur- 
pose of  intelligence  is  to  transform  '  Reality  ',  and 
mould  it  nearer  to  our  heart's  desire. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII 

THE  DILEMMA  OF  DETERMINISM 

SECTION   I 

In  the  preceding  chapter  we  have,  as  voluntarists, 
'  put  our  cards  on  the  table  '  ;  and  all  we  now  ask 
is  that  our  opponent  should  expose  his. 

For  the  sake  of  argument,  as  the  phrase  goes,  we 
must,  of  course,  presume  in  no  way  upon  the  right- 
ness  of  our  cause  as  set  forth  in  that  chapter;  and 
so  we  ask  the  reader  now  to  take  that  chapter  as 
unread,  and  go  back  to  the  position  as  left  at  the 
end  of  Chapter  XXXVI. 

SECTION    II 

On  the  assumption  that  our  reading  of  the 
meaning  of  '  Necessity  '  is  correct,  it  is  almost  pain- 
fully evident  that  the  principle,  "  Whatever  is,  must 
be  ",  if  taken  quite  literally,^  can  only  mean  that 
will  is  absolutely  impotent,  and  practically  non- 
existent. A  will  that  does  nothing,  is  nothing ;  and 
accordingly,  the  appearance  of  purposive  activity 
that  human  action  presents  must,  if  the  Determin- 
istic Principle  is  literally  true,  be  mere  appearance. 

Wc  are,  therefore,  emphatically  understating  the 
case  when  we  say  that  the  initial  tendency  of  the 

'  Sec  Chapter  XXXVI.,  Sections  I.-IV. 
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Deterministic  Principle  is  '  theoretically  '  to  exclude 
will  from  participation  in  the  '  determination  '  of 
historic  events.  Verbally,  determinists  may  admit 
the  '  existence  '  of  '  will  '  as  an  inert  '  effect  ',  or 
as  an  '  epi-phenomenon  ' ;  but  their  own  '  principle  ', 
in  its  only  obvious  meaning,  directly  denies  the 
reality  of  will  as  a  cause,  or  effective  factor,  in 
shaping  the  course  of  events  in  '  Nature  '.^ 

SECTION    III 

The  one  and  only  reason  for  supposing  that  the 
Deterministic  Principle  has  any  other  meaning  than 
that  of  the  (theoretic)  abolition  of  will ;  the  one 
and  only  reason,  that  is,  for  supposing  that  the 
'  principle  '  is  not  to  be  taken  quite  literally,  lies 
in  the  strictly  bewildering  contention  that  the 
'  principle  '  logically  necessitates  the  conclusion  that 
will  itself  is  determined  —  lies  in  the  claim  that 
voluntary  actions  must,  '  like  everything  else  ',  be 
necessary. 

That  claim  is  strictly  bewildering ;  because  if 
the  actions  we  call '  voluntary  '  really  are  voluntary  ; 
if  they  are  properly  so  described  ;  then  their  real 
nature  is,  very  obviously,  radically  different  from 
that  of  '  everything  else  '.  Will  is  purpose,  and 
everything  else  is  mechanical.  All  really  voluntary 
action,  in  other  words,  is,  of  necessity,  exempt  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  necessity,  as  we  have  learnt  to 
know  it. 

The  assertion,  again,  that  "  voluntary  action 
cannot  possibly  form  an  exception  to  the  principle, 

^  '  Epi-phenomenalism  '  really  differs  from  the  doctrine  of  psycho- 
physical parallelism  only  in  admitting  openly  that  this  is  its  actual  intention. 
The  former,  therefore,  though  often  condemned  as  particularly  '  crude  ',  is 
really  more  honest,  more  conscious  of  what  it  is  really  doing,  than  the 
latter — at  first  sight,  more  respectable — doctrine. 
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'  Whatever  is,  must  be  '  "  :  this  '  assertion  '  is  strictly 
bewildering,  just  because,  as  an  '  argument ',  it  is 
so  absolutely  '  unanswerable  '.  Nothing  that  appears 
as  purposive,  or  voluntary,  can  possibly  form  a  real 
exception  to  the  Principle  of  Universal  Necessity  ; 
for  the  very  simple  reason  that  the  '  principle  '  has 
already  relegated  it  to  the  dust-bin  of  mere  appear- 
ance {supra,  Section  11. ).  If,  therefore,  there  really 
is,  after  all,  such  a  thing  as  voluntary  action, 
properly  so  called,  the  principle  of  '  Universal 
Necessity  ',  in  its  only  obvious  meaning,  is  neces- 
sarily inapplicable  thereto. 

SECTION    IV 

The  direct  logical  effect,'^  therefore,  of  the 
Deterministic  Argument  is,  not  to  dispose  of  free- 
dom, but  to  raise,  in  a  peculiarly  acute  form,  the 
question  of  the  meaning  of  that  '  Universal  Neces- 
sity '  in  which  determinists  profess  to  believe. 

For,  prima  facie,  or  in  the  plain  meaning  of  the 
words  employed,  the  deterministic  '  conclusion  '  as 
to  the  necessity  of  voluntary  action  is  most  cer- 
tainly a  formal  self-contradiction.  Which  is,  of 
course,  as  much  as  to  say  that  in  its  literal  '  mean- 
ing '  the  '  conclusion  '  is  logically  meaningless.  And 
equally,  if  by  '  Universal  Necessity  '  is  '  meant  '  a 
'  necessity  '  that  includes  will  within  its  iron  grip, 
then  '  universal  necessity  '  is,  prima  facie,  a  logical 
chimera. 

In  short,  if  the  Deterministic  Principle  is  taken 
as  literally  true,  then  the  deterministic  '  conclusion  ' 
logically  must  mean  that  '  voluntary  '  actions  are 
not  really  voluntary  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  means  this 
or  nothing.^ 

>  Cf.  Chapter  XVIII.,  Section  II,  (I.-II.). 
»  Cf.  Chnptci  XXX.,  Section  V.,  and  Chapter  XXXII,,  Section  II. 
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And  conversely  :  only  when  the  '  conclusion  '  is 
thus  interpreted  can  the  Deterministic  Principle 
retain  its  literal  meaning.  In  point  of  fact,  the 
'  conclusion  ',  if  not  thus  interpreted,  gives  the  lie 
direct  to  the  '  principle  ' — which,  on  the  face  of  it, 
asserts  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  really  voluntary 
action  (supra,  Section  II.). 


SECTION    V 

The  logical  effect,  in  other  words,  of  the  deter- 
ministic '  conclusion  ' — when  '  understood  '  as  the 
'  assertion  '  that  will  is  to  be  included  within  the 
deterministic  '  universe  ' — is  not  to  determine  how 
voluntary  action  is  to  be  '  explained ',  but  to 
impose  on  determinists  the  logical  duty  of  un- 
mistakably distinguishing  between  their  '  Necessity  ' 
and  pure  Inevitability. 

In  the  conscientious  discharge  of  that  duty  lies 
the  only  conceivable  test,  or  hope  of  ultimate  re- 
demption, for  the  hona  fides  of  Determinism,  as 
commonly  '  understood  '.  And,  very  plainly,  this 
duty,  now  incumbent  on  determinists,  of  distinguish- 
ing between  the  necessary  and  the  inevitable,  is 
not  going  to  be  made  any  easier  for  them  by  the 
Bradleian  identification  of  Possibility  with  Chance 
(Chapter  11.).^ 

^  Nor,  we  may  add,  by  Bertrand  Russell's  frank  identification  of 
'  scientific  necessity '  with  Fate,  and  his  incidental  admission  that  the 
necessary  is  the  inevitable  :  "  The  life  of  Man,  viewed  outwardly,  is  but 
a  small  thing  in  comparison  with  the  forces  of  Nature.  .  .  .  But,  great  as 
they  are,  to  think  of  them  greatly,  to  feel  their  passionless  splendour,  is 
greater  still.  And  such  thought  makes  us  free  men  ;  we  no  longer  bow 
before  the  inevitable  in  oriental  subjection,  but  we  absorb  it,  and  make  it 
a  part  of  ourselves.  .  .  •  And  this  liberation  is  effected  by  a  contemplation 
of  Fate  ;  for  Fate  itself  is  subdued  by  the  mind  which  leaves  nothing  to  be 
purged  by  the  purifying  fire  of  Time  "  {Mysticism  and  Logic,  pp.  55-56). 
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SECTION    VI 

Moreover,  to  meet  this  counter-challenge  of  ours 
without  admitting  the  truistic  nature  and  inherent 
ambiguity  of  the  '  indisputable  principle  '  that 
"  only  the  Necessary  is  intelligible  "  (cf.  Chapter 
XXXVL,  Section  I.) — the  '  principle  '  on  which  the 
whole  fabric  of  deterministic  theory  in  all  its  variety 
of  forms  ultimately  rests  (Chapter  III.) — would 
appear  to  be  a  sheer  logical  impossibility. 

And  again  :  to  claim  that  the  Deterministic 
Principle  is  to  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  the 
'  conclusion  '  it  professedly  necessitates,  as  the 
deterministic  '  theory  of  the  will  '  must  now  claim, 
or  finally  dissolve  in  sheer  incoherence  :  to  make  this 
claim  is  irretrievably  to  abandon  the  pretentious 
dogma  that  "  truth  is  careless  of  consequences  ".  It 
is  formally  to  abandon  the  claim  that  the  '  prin- 
ciple '  is  '  indisputably  true  '  ;  for  it  is  to  admit  that 
the  meaning  is  questionable. 

SECTION    VII 

The  strictly  logical  dilemma,  then,  of  Determin- 
ism is  this  : 

Either  {a)  determinists  wish  us  to  believe  that 
there  really  is  no  such  thing  as  will  at  all ;  which 
means  that  their  '  indisputable  principle ',  being  taken 
quite  literally,  remains  for  us  monstrous  and  strictly 
incredible,  because  necessarily  inapplicable  to  the 
world  of  practical  realities  in  which  we  actually  live. 

Or  {}))  their  '  necessity  '  is  not  the  necessity  that 
we  already  know  ;  it  is  not  the  necessity  either  of 
logic,  or  of  science,  or  of  practical  affairs  ;  it  remains, 
tlicrcforc,  for  us  wholly  unintelligible. 

This  dilemma  is  at  once  the  logical  analysis  and 
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the  ineluctable  nemesis,  of  the  ambiguity  on  which 
Determinism  "  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word  ", 
and  not  merely  the  deterministic  '  theory  of  the 
will  ',  relies  for  its  '  theoretic  '  indisputability.  And 
to  this  dilemma  of  deterministic  theory  determinists, 
with  an  audacity  and  astuteness  that  we  cannot  but 
sorrowfully  admire,  have  affixed  the  historic  label — 
the  Problem  of  Free-will. 

SECTION   VIII 

Those  determinists  who  still  profess  to  deny,  not 
the  reality,  but  only  the  freedom,  of  will  as  such 
have  the  second  horn  of  the  dilemma  in  sharp  con- 
tact with  their  breast.  They  must  lay  hold  of  it  with 
singular  firmness  if  they  are  to  explain  and  enforce 
that  subtle  distinction  between  will  and  freedom  of 
which  they  alone  claim  to  possess  the  secret. 

In  the  meantime,  the  humbler  intelligence  of  a 
voluntarist '  mystic '  confesses  itself  sadly  mystified  by 
the  orthodox  deterministic  creed,  that  what  must  he 
need  not  he,  and  what  need  not  he  nevertheless  must  he. 

Note  on  the  '  Problem  of  Free-will  '  as  really 
THE  Dilemma  of  Determinism 

The  reader  is  recommended  to  compare  the  logical  dilemma 
above  set  forth  with  the  '  Dilemma  of  Determinism  '  as  de- 
picted by  William  James  in  the  essay  bearing  that  title  in  the 
volume  The  Will  to  Believe.  He  will,  I  doubt  not,  see  for  him- 
self that  the  logical  dilemma  is  in  principle  identical  with  the 
'  moral  dilemma '  with  which  James  is  more  immediately 
concerned  (see  especially  op.  cit.  p.  163  f.).  That  this  funda- 
mental identity  should  have  been  to  some  extent  overlooked  by 
James  himself  is  sufficiently  explained  by  his  preponderant 
interest  in  the  ethical  and  religious  aspects  of  the  '  free-will 
problem  '.  That  it  should  have  been  totally  ignored  by  the 
sapient  critics  who  denounced  him  as  an  apostle  of  Unreason  is 
wholly  inexcusable. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX 

THE  CATASTROPHE  OF  UNIVERSAL  NECESSITY 

SECTION  I 

In  default  of  any  relevant  or  intelligible  distinction 
between  the  necessary  and  the  inevitable,  there  is 
evidently  no  real  meaning  in  that  verbal  distinction 
between  will  and  freedom  with  which  Determinism 
as  commonly  '  understood  '  has  so  successfully 
darkened  the  philosophic  firmament  (cf.  Chapter 
XXXIV.). 

In  default  thereof,  again,  we  can  now  only 
conclude — 

(i.)  That  the  Deterministic  Principle  really  does 
mean  exactly  what  it  says  (Chapter  XXXVIII., 
Section  II.)  ;  and  thus  deterministic  '  necessity  ' 
is  simply  Fate,  or  the  Inevitable  (Chapter  X., 
Section  VI.). 

(ii.)  That,  accordingly,  the  deterministic  '  con- 
clusion '  is  formally  self-contradictory ;  and  the 
'  Universal  Necessity  '  which  was  to  include  will  is 
a  logical  cliimcra  (Chap.  XXXVIII.,  Section  IV.). 

(iii.)  That  therefore  (Chapter  XXX.,  and  Chapter 
XXXII.,  Section  III.)  the  real  or  effective  mean- 
ing of  the  '  conclusion  '  is,  as  previously  surmised 
(Chapter  XXXIV.,  Section  II.),  that  '  voluntary  ' 
actions  arc  not  really  voluntary. 
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(iv.)  That  the  '  principle  '  and  '  conclusion  '  in 
the  deterministic  '  argument  '  are — in  respect  of 
their  real  or  effective  meaning — actually  identical ; 
for  both  now  assert  the  unreality  of  will,  and  neither 
can  mean  anything  else. 

(v.)  That  the  secret  purpose  of  the  deterministic 
'  argument  '  is  to  maintain  this  identity  while 
apparently  modifying,  in  some  wholly  inexplicable 
manner,  the  meaning  of  '  necessity  '. 

(vi.)  That  the  deterministic  '  argument '  in  its 
final  phase  as  an  '  immediate  inference  '  is  a  pure 
petitio  ;  i.e.  irrespective  of  the  '  truth '  of  the 
'  principle  ',  the  '  argument  '  is  wholly  inconclusive. 
It  is,  in  other  words,  a  (composite)  truism  (cf. 
Chapter  XXXV.,  Section  V.,  and  Note). 

(vii.)  That  the  Deterministic  Principle  itself, 
which  '  frankly  '  denies  the  efficacy  of  will,  appears 
as  '  indisputable  '  solely  in  virtue  of  the  ambiguity 
of  the  deterministic  '  conclusion '  (cf.  Chapter 
XXXV.,  Section  III.). 

(viii.)  That,  accordingly,  the  Deterministic  Prin- 
ciple in  its  real,  which,  as  is  now  definitely  estab- 
lished, is  its  literal  meaning  {vide  No.  i.),  is  most 
certainly  not  the  '  indisputable  truth  '  that  it  pro- 
fesses to  be. 

(ix.)  And  that,  in  sum.  Determinism,  as  com- 
monly '  understood  ',  is  not  so  much  an  error  as  a 
lie. 

SECTION   II 

We  may  to  a  considerable  extent  combine  these 
various  interrelated  features  of  the  Deterministic 
Argument  by  saying,  briefly,  that  the  deterministic 
'  theory  of  the  will ',  or  Determinism  as  commonly 
'  understood  ',  consists  in  the  nominal  inclusion  of 
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will  within  a  system  which  is  expressly  designed  to 
exclude  it. 

Or,  again,  we  may  say  that  the  closely  guarded 
secret  of  Determinism,  as  such,  is  that  the  Deter- 
ministic Principle  means  exactly  what  it  says;  for, 
in  the  end,  it  means  just  that  or  nothing. 


CHAPTER  XL 
EXOTERIC  AND  ESOTERIC  DETERMINISM 

SECTION   I 

That  '  reasoned  statement  '  of  the  determinist 
position  to  which  we  have  given  the  name  of  the 
Determinist  Argument,  if  dethroned  as  an  Indis- 
putable Truth,  remains  an  indubitable  masterpiece 
of  artistic  craft.  Historically  speaking,  it  has 
admirably  fulfilled  the  purpose  of  preserving  the 
'  indisputability  '  of  its  '  principle  '.^  For  it  is,  of 
course,  impossible  categorically  to  deny  a  '  doctrine  ' 
which  at  first  sight  '  means '  that  will  is  "  just  as 
necessary  as  everything  else " ;  which,  on  second 
thoughts,  may  '  mean  '  either  that  the  deterministic 
'  universe  '  is  such  as  hospitably  to  admit  purpose, 
i.e.  real  possibility,  within  its  borders,  or  that 
purpose,  as  such,  is  necessarily  '  mere  appearance  ' ; 
and  which,  on  careful  consideration,  is  found  really 
to  mean  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  will  at  all — 
and,  in  fact,  cannot  possibly,  in  the  end,  mean 
anything  else. 

The  Nemesis,  per  contra,  of  the  '  argument '  is 
that  it  logically  destroys,  not  the  reality  of  freedom, 
but  the  meaning  of  '  necessity  '.  It  is  even  more, 
therefore,  in  the  interest  of  pure  science — which  is 
easily  misled,  but  undoubtedly  needs  the  abstract 

1  Of.  Chapter  XXXV.,  Section  III. 
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notion  of  '  necessity ' — than  in  the  interest  of 
practical  action,  which  is  incorrigibly  purposive 
and  not  a  little  contemptuous  of  '  truths '  that 
palpably  lead  nowhere  and  actually  claim  to  make 
no  difference  ^  to  anything  ;  it  is,  I  say,  even  more 
in  the  interest  of  the  former  than  of  the  latter  that 
the  logical  futility,  perversity,  and  disingenuousness 
of  deterministic  theory,  as  embodied  in  the  Deter- 
ministic Argument,  should  be  clearly  recognised. 

SECTION   II 

In  yet  another  way,  and  again  in  virtue  of  its 
ambiguity.  Determinism  has  unmistakably  the  air 
of  a  great  intellectualist  conspiracy.  There  is,  in 
fact,  as  is  now  perfectly  obvious,  an  esoteric  as  well 
as  an  exoteric  '  doctrine  '  of  Determinism.  The 
Deterministic  Argument  has  united  under  one 
flamboyant  standard  of  '  Pure  Reason  ' — in  the 
Kantian  sense — (a)  the  dupes  who  '  honestly  believe  ' 
that  will  as  an  effective  factor  in  history,  in  the 
widest  sense  of  that  word,  is  nevertheless  itself 
'  determined  '  ;  and  (h)  the  initiates,  e.g.  the  *  be- 
haviourists '  and  —  less  conspicuously,  perhaps  — 
the  adherents  of  '  psycho  -  physical  parallelism  '  or 
'  conscious  automatism ',  who  really  do  mean  pre- 
cisely what  they  say,  when  they  proclaim  their 
belief  in  Universal  Necessity. 

These  illuminati,  at  any  rate,  make  no  real 
secret  of  the  practical  impotence  that  their  doctrine 
theoretically  imposes  on  will ;  though  only  the 
*  behaviourists  '  among  them  have  had  the  courage 
to  admit  that  their  doctrine  is  purely  materialistic, 
in  the  sense  that  in  the  end  it  makes  of  Physical 

>  Cf.  Chapter  XVI.,  Section  I. 
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Reality  the  only  possible  '  object  of  knowledge  '. 
And  not  one  of  them  has  openly  admitted  that  this 
final  '  result  '  of  '  disinterested  intelligence  '  merely 
repeats,  in  different  words,  the  dogma  that  "  What- 
ever is,  must  be  ". 

Howbeit,  some  of  them  express  annoyance  and 
surprise  that  behaviourist  '  psychologists  '  should 
have  pressed  the  Deterministic  Principle  to  its  only 
real  logical  '  conclusion  '  ;  namely,  that  conscious- 
ness, as  such,  does  not  exist.  For,  curiously  enough, 
those  half-hearted  believers  in  the  doctrine  of 
Conscious  Automatism  seem  never  quite  to  have 
realised  that  "  the  pursuance  of  future  ends,  and 
the  choice  of  means  for  their  attainment,  are  the 
mark  and  criterion  of  the  presence  of  mentality  in  a 
phenomenon  ".  ^ 

^  William  James  :  Principles  of  Psychology,  vol.  i.  p.  8.     In  the  original, 
the  whole  sentence — save  the  last  three  words — is  italicised. 


CHAPTER  XLI 
THE  LESSONS  OF  DETERMINISM 

"  But  indeed  Conviction,  were  it  never  so  excellent,  is  worthless 
tiU  it  convert  itself  into  Conduct.  Nay  properly  conviction  is  not 
possible  till  then  ;  inasmuch  as  all  Speculation  is  by  nature  endless, 
formless,  a  vortex  amid  vortices  :  only  by  a  felt  indubitable  certainty 
of  Experience  does  it  find  any  centre  to  revolve  round,  and  so  fashion 
itself  into  a  system.  Most  true  is  it,  as  a  wise  man  teaches  us,  that 
'  Doubt  of  any  sort  cannot  be  removed  except  by  Action  '." — 
Thomas  Caklyle,  in  Sartor  Eesartus. 

SECTION   I 

In  its  own  despite,^  the  Deterministic  Argument 
has  now  yielded  some  invaluable  results. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  learnt  a  lesson  as  to 
the  logical  function  of  argument.  We  have  learnt 
that  '  finality  '  is  a  false  '  ideal  '  of  the  traditional 
Logic.  We  have  learnt,  also,  that  a  *  truth  '  which 
it  is  '  impossible  to  doubt '  is  presumably  a  lie. 

No  argument  can  be  final — except  in  the  partial 
and  sinister  sense  that  it  may  temporarily  check 
the  process  of  inquiry  and  reflection.  Vision  and 
re-vision  go  ever  hand  in  hand.  For  a  '  conclusion  ', 
if  really  unambiguous,  may  legitimately  be  taken 
as  impcacliing  the  truth  of  its  principle  ;  and,  if 
found  to  be  actually  ambiguous,  is  an  index  of  some 
latent  or  superinduced  ambiguity  in  the  meaning 
of  the  '  principle  '.     In  either  case,  the  '  conclusion  ', 

^  Cf.  Chapter  IV.,  Section  III. 
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instead  of  being  guaranteed  as  true  by  a  '  principle  ' 
which  perhaps  appears  'indisputable  in  the  abstract', 
may  in  very  truth  be  a  mill-stone  round  its  neck. 
It  is,  in  fact,  of  the  very  essence  of  an  argumentative 
system,  qua  system,  that  the  '  conclusion  '  has  a 
repercussive  effect  on  the  '  principle  '. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn,  so  I  suggest,  from 
this  quite  general  logical  situation  is  as  follows  : 
that  all  argument,  in  so  far  as  it  is  presumed  to  be 
perfectly  honest,  must  be  taken  as  in  essence  experi- 
mental. Contrariwise,  the  claim  to  '  indisputability  ' 
is,  at  best,  an  index  of  intellectual  '  confusion  '  ; 
and,  at  its  worst,  of  intellectual  dishonesty. 

SECTION   II 

And  the  special  lesson  of  the  deterministic  effort 
is  plainly  this  :  that  will  and  freedom  cannot  in- 
telligibly be  dissociated.  This  logical  impossibility 
now  appears  to  be  sufficiently  established  by  that 
determined  but  logically  abortive  effort  to  evade 
it,  which  is  the  deterministic  '  theory  of  the  will '. 

In  this  way,  and  perhaps  in  this  way  alone,  can 
we  arrive  at  the  real  logical  alternatives  (Section 
IV.)  in  the  so-called  Problem  of  Free-will.  For 
what,  on  one  side  of  the  medal,  appears  as  a  logical 
impossibility,  on  the  other  side  appears  as  a  clear 
case  of  real  logical  necessity  ;  and,  as  we  have  seen, 
it  is  of  the  essence  of  logical  necessity,  as  properly 
understood,  to  present  us  with  logical  alternatives 
(Chapter  XIX.). 

SECTION   III 

Without  necessity,  again,  there  can  be  no  real 
choice.  We  can  only  be  said  really  to  choose  when 
the  two  (or  more)  alternative  courses  are  real  alter- 
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natives  ;  i.e.  when,  with  '  the  best  will  in  the  world  ', 
we  cannot  take  both. 

If,  while  we  cannot  take  both,  we  must  take 
either  one  or  the  other,  the  necessity  is  then  as 
rigid  as  any  logical  necessity  can  be.  And  such,  in 
the  last  resort,  appears  to  be  the  nature  of  the 
logical  situation  in  this  classic  '  problem  '  of  free- 
will. 

SECTION   IV 

Will  is  freedom.  In  effect,  deterministic  theory 
actually  acknowledges  that  identity  ;  for — try  as  it 
may  to  conceal  the  fact — it  cannot  get  rid  of  the 
one  without  sacrificing  the  other.  That,  as  we  have 
in  effect  already  said,  is  the  real  lesson  of  the 
deterministic  ambiguity,  as  such. 

We  have,  therefore,  in  the  end  what  William 
James  has  well  called  a  '  forced  option  '  between 
the  following  alternatives. 

On  the  one  hand,  there  is  the  self-assertion  of 
our  own  will  to  be  free  ;  which  means  the  valiant 
acceptance  of  responsibility  for  shaping,  each  of 
us  in  his  own  measure,  the  course  of  the  world's 
history. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  may  still  at  times  be 
sorely  tempted  by  the  '  sublime  vision  '  of  a 
'  theoretically  complete  '  and  therefore  strictly  im- 
personal '  universe  ',  in  which  for  us,  as  mere 
spectators,  there  is  nothing  left  to  do.  Nothing, 
that  is,  save  only,  as  philosoplicrs,  *  earnestly  '  to 
ask  what  It  is,  and  in  any  case  to  wonder  unceasingly 
whether  It  is  real. 
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SECTION    V 

If,  that  is  to  say,  Philosophy,  which  is  born  in 
wonder,  is  to  end  in  this  '  comprehensive  vision  '  of 
an  impersonal  '  universe  ',  its  devotees  will  infallibly 
be  left  wondering,  while  eating  in  idleness  the  bread 
that  their  purblind  practical  brethren  have  baked. 
For  whatever  in  practical  life  is  most  real,  from  the 
purely  theoretic  '  point  of  view  '  is  of  necessity  cast 
out  as  '  mere  appearance  '.^ 

Thus  Bertrand  Russell,  e.g.,  unflinchingly  as- 
sumes that  "  the  unimportance  of  time  is  the  gate 
of  wisdom  "  ;  because,  when  we  ask  "  why  our 
feelings  towards  the  past  are  so  different  from  our 
feelings  towards  the  future  ",  we  find  that  "  the 
reason  for  this  difference  is  wholly  practical  :  our 
wishes  can  affect  the  future  but  not  the  past;  the 
future  is  to  some  extent  subject  to  our  power,  while 
the  past  is  unalterably  fixed  ". 

"  Whoever  ",  so  he  strangely  concludes,  "  wishes 
to  see  the  world  truly,  to  rise  in  thought  above  the 
tyranny  of  practical  desires,  must  learn  to  overcome 
the  difference  of  attitude  towards  past  and  future, 
and  to  survey  the  whole  stream  of  time  in  one 
comprehensive  vision."  ^ 

It  is,  needless  to  say,  for  the  '  theoretic  '  assimila- 
tion of  the  future  to  the  past,  and  not  vice  versa,  that 
our  author  is  contending  in  the  name  of  '  wisdom  '. 
For  what  really  annoys  him  is  that  the  future, 
unlike  the  past,  is  "  to  some  extent  subject  to  our 
power  "  ;  and  is  therefore  not,  like  the  past,  "  un- 
alterably fixed  ". 

On  the  other   hand,    for   the    '  satisfaction  '    of 

1  Cf.  Chapters  XVI.,  XVII. 
2  Mysticism  and  Logic,  p.  22.     The  italics  are  mine. 
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'  pure  intellect '  no  other  criterion  of  reality  can  be 
suggested  than  the  wholly  illusory  ^  '  criterion '  of 
Internal  Necessity. 

SECTION   VI 

In  the  sense  of  the  word  '  theoretically  '  that  is 
appropriate  to  the  '  argument ',  it  is — we  unhesitat- 
ingly admit — a  pure  truism  to  say  that  the  '  ideal  ' 
of  Pure  Theory  is  theoretically  unassailable. 

But,  without  attempting  in  this  sense  to  '  refute 
from  within  '  the  basic  presuppositions  of  the 
regnant  Logic  of  Contemplation,  we  are  perfectly 
free  to  develop — as  we  have  here  begun  to  do — what 
by  way  of  contrast  we  may  call  the  Logic  of  Action. 
For  the  final  and  ineluctable  necessity  is  that  of 
choosing  our  own  Logic. 

Note.     "  What  will  be,  will  be  ",  as  an 
Indisputable  Truth 

In  another  essay  ("  On  the  Notion  of  Cause  ")  in  Mysticism 
and  Logic  Bertrand  Russell  says  :  "  Let  us  consider,  for  a 
moment,  the  various  senses  in  which  the  future  may  be  '  deter- 
mined '.  There  is  one  sense — and  a  very  important  one — in 
which  it  is  determined  quite  independently  of  scientific  laws, 
namely,  the  sense  that  it  will  be  what  it  will  be.  We  all  regard 
the  past  as  determined  simply  by  the  fact  that  it  has  happened  ; 
but  for  the  accident  that  memory  works  backward  and  not 
forward,  we  should  regard  the  future  as  equally  determined  by 
tiic  fact  that  it  will  happen  "  (op.  ciL,  pp.  201-202). 

Our  author  plainly  expects  us  to  accept  the  '  assertion  ' 
that  the  future  will  be  what  it  will  be,  as  one  which  "  is  true  in 
virtue  of  its  form  alone  ".^  It  certainly  is,  in  virtue  of  its  form 
alone,  no  less  '  true  '  than  the  Principle  of  Identity,  of  which 
it  is,  in  mathematical  language,  a  simple  function.  So  long  as 
it  remains  a  simple  function  of  the  Principle  of  Identity,  it  is, 
of  course,  quite  '  unanswerable  '. 

*  Cf.  Chapter  XXXI.,  Section  II.;  and  Note  on  'Implication,  etc.', 
pp.  200-207.  '  Cf.  Note  II.  at  end  of  Chapter  XXIV. 
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But  this  verbally  perfect  truism  has,  after  all,  a  real  meaning, 
if  we  look  for  it  in  the  light  of  the  use  our  author  makes  of  its 
undeniable  '  truth  '. 

That  real  meaning  lies  in  this  subtle  suggestion  :  that  that 
sense  of  our  present  helplessness  in  respect  of  the  past  which 
is  conveyed  by  that  other  apparent  truism,  "  What  has  been, 
has  been  ",  is  to  be  carried  forward  and  applied  to  the  future 
in  the  verbally  similar  formula,  "  What  will  be,  will  be  ".  In 
conveying  this  suggestion  the  truism  obviously  acquires  a 
meaning  which  is  as  real  as  it  is  sinister  and  furtive. 

And  in  acquiring,  beneath  its  deceptively  truistic  form,  a  real 
meaning  it  forthwith  ceases  to  be  '  unanswerable  '.  For  now 
we  can  reply,  quite  simply  :  The  future  will  be  what  it  will  be. 
Well  and  good  ;   but  what  it  will  be,  is  for  us  to  decide. 

It  is,  accordingly,  no  '  accident '  that  "  memory  works 
backward  and  not  forward  ".  On  the  contrary,  that  exactly 
defines  the  difference  between  memory  and  will.  That  we 
cannot  remember  what  has  not  yet  happened  within  our 
experience  is,  in  point  of  fact,  neither  more  nor  less  inexplicable 
than  the  fact  that,  owing  (shall  we  not  in  our  turn  say  ?)  to  the 
accident  that  will  works  forward  and  not  backward,  we  cannot 
undo  the  past. 

Taken  conjointly,  these  reciprocal  '  accidents  '  define  the 
actual  character  of  that  reality  which  is  human  experience, 
as  distinguished  from  the  '  timeless '  Whole  of  intellectualist 
imagination.  They  constitute  the  ultimate  and  inexpugnable 
fact  to  which  in  practice  we  must  submit,  whether  or  not  the 
meek  and  submissive  '  scientific  temper  '  refuses  to  acknow- 
ledge it. 

And  out  of  that  compelling  fact  arises,  for  a  being  that  looks 
before  and  after,  moral  responsibility.  We  choose  here  and 
now.  In  the  act  of  choice,  where  deeds  are  concerned,  there  is 
a  dreadful  finality  ;  if  we  choose  wrongly,  to  all  eternity  our 
deed  will  reproach  us.  With  blood  and  tears  we  may  make 
atonement ;   but  never  can  we  recover  that  lost  opportunity. 

Such  considerations  as  these  are,  we  admit,  wholly  practical. 
They  must  accordingly,  so  we  are  told,  be  left  at  the  outer  gate 
when  with  bared  heads  we  enter  the  temple  of  '  Wisdom  '. 
But  in  spurning  them,  Russell's  Truism,  as  we  may  now  call  it, 
confesses  itself  as  inapplicable  to  human  life  in  its  real  meaning, 
as  it  is  logically  meaningless  in  its  '  first  intention  '. 


CHAPTER  XLII 
EPILOGUE  :   THE  DETERMINISTIC  COMPLEX 

SECTION  I 

The  characteristic  ambiguity  of  Determinism  is 
psychologically  as  intelligible  in  respect  of  its  motive 
as  it  is  ethically  scandalous  and  logically  disastrous. 

In  so  far  as  the  real  drift,  or  intention,  of  deter- 
ministic theory  is  to  eliminate  will,  as  a  factor  to 
be  reckoned  with,  from  the  '  intelligible  world ' ; 
to  sever  human  '  intelligence  '  from  the  world  it 
'  knows  ',  by  destroying  that  connection  between 
them  which  is  will ;  to  make  of  '  Reality  as  a 
Whole '  an  object  of  judgement,  pure  and  simple, 
instead  of  an  object  also  of  will ;  to  make  of  man 
a  mere  observer,  or  spectator,  instead  of  a  conscious 
agent ;  to  assimilate  the  future  to  the  "  fixed  and 
unalterable  "  past ;  and,  in  a  word,  in  the  interest 
of  what  it  calls  '  intelligibility  ',  to  make  conduct,  as 
such,  unintelligible  :  it  is  wholly  in  the  sinister 
interest  of  '  pure  theory  ',  as  thus  defined,  that  this 
intention  should  be  kept  in  a  dark  background 
throughout  the  false  dawn  of  '  disinterested  reason  '. 

No  philosopher,  in  fact,  has  as  yet  had  the 
audacity  to  say  in  so  many  words  that  the  assump- 
tion of  the  real  impotence,  or  practical  nonentity, 
of  will  is  a  '  necessary  presupposition  of  intelligence  '. 
The   more   monstrous   and   strictly   incredible   that 
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dogma,  the  more  urgent  the  need  for  its  votaries  to 
disarm  suspicion  and  beat  down  intellectual  resist- 
ance by  disguising  it  as  the  inevitable  result  of  some 
verbally  more  abstract  '  indisputable  principle  '  ; 
and,  concurrently,  to  obscure  the  basic  meaning  of 
the  '  principle  '.  The  more  tenaciously,  moreover, 
must  they  hold  to  the  plausible  but  now — I  think 
we  may  say — discredited  dogma,  that  "  truth  is 
careless  of  consequences  ". 

SECTION   II 

The  deterministic  ambiguity  is  thus  an  essential 
feature,  and  not  an  accidental  or  remediable  defect, 
of  the  '  argument '.  It  is  cool,  calculating,  and  pur- 
posive. It  is,  accordingly,  systematic  ;  it  affects 
the  argument  as  a  whole,  and  not  merely  in  its  parts. 
It  panders  to  the  intellectually  demoralising  '  ideal ' 
of  Indisputability  ;  and  so  indues  the  intellectual 
effrontery  of  the  equivocal  '  result '  with  the  false 
glamour  of  '  inexorable  necessity  '.  And,  while 
the  dogma  that  "  truth  is  careless  of  consequences  " 
provides  the  necessary  soil,  ambiguity  once  more 
provides  the  dark  and  noisome  atmosphere  in  which 
alone  the  '  principle  '  can  flourish. 


THE   END 
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